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Message from Sir George Grierson. 

May I offer my congratulations to the Linguistic Society of 
of India on the appearance of the first number of “ Indian 
Linguistics/’ and add the hope that it may have a long and 
prosperous career. Its iuunediate predecessors, tlie circulars of 
the Society, have been full of valuable contributions to the 
Science of philology, and in its new form it will supply a want 
that has long been felt by students of Indian languages. 

It was the authors of the Indian PrdtisaJchyas that laid the 
foundation of this science, and that inspired scholars of the 
West. Tlie best that 1 can wish for the Society is that their 
mantle may descend with a full measure of inspiration on their 
successors in the new venture. 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
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OURSELVES. 

While olTfering our greetings to all lovers of LinguisticSj 
we may indicate the ciremnstances which have justified the 
existence of the present journal. The linguistic phenomena in 
India— the land of 723 different languages and dialects, which 
are the records of vast and varied cultures, past and present- 
have rightly absorbed the attention of observers from 8akalya 
to Grierson, and the results already achieved in this direction 
are tremendous indeed. But in this scientific age, no study can 
be conducted on thoroughly progressive lines without specialized 
organization. It is therefore desirable that an organized band 
of trained workers should take up the rich heritage from Panini 
and his modern successors, and further enrich it with up-to-date 
material. 

In view of this object the Linguistic Sociely of India was 
organized in 192S, and its first inaugural meeting was held at 
Principal A. C. Woolner's on the first of April 1928 which was 
attended by enthusiastic Linguists of the Panjab. The idea was 
to discuss the preliminary and formal requirements and constitu- 
tion of the Society. It was proposed that the Society should 
issue Bulletins typed and cyclo-styled. About nine of them were 
issued, which contained discussions and observations on several 
Linguistic phenomena. 

At the first general meeting held in November 1928, it wa.s 
decided to replace the Bulletin by a jirinted journal called 
“ Indian Linguistics ” apiiearing at convenient intervals 
during the year. Our members have been very eagerly waiting 
for its appearance which for one reason or the other has had to 
be withheld uptil now. The symbols used by the International 
Phonetic Association have been prepared and are available for 
the use of the Society. 

We are grateful for the active co-operation given by several 
members of the Society. We express our thanks to all who have 
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been kind enough to send their contributions for the “ Grierson 
Commemoration Volume.’* 

Our Society is unique of its kind in India and the contribu- 
tions that it is likely to make to Linguistic studies in India 
depend upon the diligence and enthusiasm of its members. 

The good wishes of Sir George Grierson expressed in his 
letter are a great encouragement to the workers in the field. 

We need not dilate upon the articles appearing in this issue. 
Dr, Taraporewala’s address presents a new view-point for 
dealing with the Grammars of modern Indian Vernaculars, which 
suggestion we hope will be taken up by some scholars. Dr. 
Chatterji’s article discusses an important Linguistic Phenomenon 
occurring in New Indo-Aryan Speech. Southern Languages of 
India are being dealt with by Mr. Aiyar and we hope to publish 
further articles on the subject. 

In our correspondence we noticed that some people ap- 
prehended that the abbreviation L. S. I. of our Society may not 
be confused with that of the Linguistic Survey of India. But 
we want to inform them that we have adopted L. Soc. L as the 
abbreviated form of the name of our Society. We request the 
contributors and members to use the same if needed. 

The success of the .Journal will depend upon how far it 
stimulates interest for Linguistics. We, therefore, invite corres- 
pondence from our readers regarding any points in connection 
with the articles published. 
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A NEW VIEW-POINT FOR VERNACULAR GRAMMAR. 

Inaugural Address hy Dr. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph. D., 
First President of the L. Soc. I. 

It is indeed a very great pleasure and honour to me to be 
standing here to-day as the chosen President of the Linguistic 
Society of India. The honour I feel is all the greater because 
this is the first public meeting of our Society and I have been 
chosen as your first President. While fully appreciating your 
great kindness in doing me this honour, I cannot but feel that 
there may have been another better fitted than myself to stand 
in this place to-day. I thank you very much for this unique mark 
of your good thought for myself and for your appreciation of (he 
little work I have been able to do in this line. I also feel that 
this honour is as much done to me personally as to the Chair 
I have been proud to occupy in the finest University in India. 
It is my pi’oud boast that I am holding the only Chair of 
Comparative Philology in India, perhaps in the whole of the 
British Empire at present. 

I welcome here all our members gathered together here in the 
city of Lahore. In the beginning of 1922 I had, in my 
Presidential Address in the “Philology Section’* of the Second 
All-India Oriental Conference at Calcutta, expressed the hope 
that before the next sitting of the Conference, to be held at 
Madras two years later, the Linguistic Society of India would be 
born. We had then had high hopes in Calcutta that we would 
be able to attain this end, especially as our great leader. Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee, was in full sympathy with our wishes. 
Indeed, I more than once hinted at these hopes we had from him 
towards the close of my address. And in fact, though I had not 
mentioned it then, we had already held a preliminary “Committee 
meeting” to consider the ways and means. Unfortunately before 
the Madras Conference was held our great 'Leader, one of the 
greatest men I have had the honour of knowing, had passed out 



of our world and since then we of the Philology Department in 
the Calcutta University have lost our most powerful supporter. 
Without his support and guidance we let the idea drop for a time. 
Then quite as a pleasant surprise we got notices early this year 
from Lahore that our long-cherished dream had taken shape and 
had realised, and you can well imagine our gratification when we 
heard that you had chosen one of the Professors from Calcutta 
to he your first President, As I said before, I feel this both 
as a personal honour as well as an honour done to the University, 
which I am proud to represent here. 

It was by some miraculous chance that the inauguration of 
the Linguistic Society of India coincided with the bestowal of 
the Order of Merit on the one man of all who had done the 
highest service to Indian Linguistics — the greatest living 
authority on the languages of India., Sir George Abraham 
Grierson. When it is remembered that the Order of Merit is the 
highest possible distinction the British Empire can bestow, and 
that it is bestowed not for any political, nor for any military, nor for 
any party service but for sheer merit, our pleasure and gratification 
are all the greater. Quite apart from the honour done to a great 
scholar who unites to great learning a modesty equally great, I 
look upon this Order of Merit as a recognition of Indian Langu- 
ages and of their importance in the life and progress of the British 
Empire. This very gratifying coincidence I would look upon as 
a most happy augury for our future. We could not have begun 
■any better. 

A few words may now be added as to our work done so far. 
W*e are just at the beginning of our career and have been able to 
produce but few papers as yet. Still, I venture to assert, that 
our “ Bulletins’’ have been worthy of notice and in fact I have 
had a letter from Sir George Grierson himself complimenting the 
Society on the output of very valuable work. Let us, however, 
not be inordinately stuck up at receiving these praises, but rather 
think how much yet remains to he done and how little has been 
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achieved so far. But there is one quality which is pre-eminently 
noticeable in the writings in the Bulletin thus far, it is the care 
taken by the writers to be accurate and critical. It is greately 
to be wished that this same devotion to accuracy and to the 
critical spirit would continue. 

Most of our members in the Linguistic Society of India have 
had Western training and our teachers in the West have been in 
the van of linguistic studies of Europe. And surely we ought to 
be worthy of our teachers and we ought to be able to do for our 
languages what they have been doing for theirs. Even for our 
own languages we have had first rate work done in Europe. Let 
us not be ashamed to learn the modern methods of Europe. Let 
us strive to emulate our teachers and be worthy of their 
teaching. 

One important part of our work should be what may be 
termed “ popularising’’ our work. One great reason why this 
subject is not taken up at our Universities is that the students 
think of it as something dark and strange. I thinic a regular set 
of lectures by some of our members, each in his own province, to 
explain what the principles of modern Linguistics are, would be a 
very useful and necessary propaganda. Better still, such articles 
may be contributed to the various papers and magazines. Even 
our Bulletin might contain some such articles, as for exam- 
ple, discussing the general principles of grammar, of phonetics 
etc. One aspect of originality is a newer and fresher view-point. 
In our subject specially there is one grave danger, vis., that a 
serious student goes in for great detail in his particular branch 
and often tends to neglect the broad view of the subject as a 
whole. He looks at an individual tree and even its branches and 
twigs and misses the beauty of the forest. We want work such 
as Max Muller did or such as Meillet and Jespersen are doing 
today. Such work would be especially useful in India. In these 
days when political sensibilities are strung so extremely high, 
even linguistic science tends to become political. We have many 
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Hindus trying to prove that Sanskrit is “ the mother of all 
languages”, and many Musalmans who are offended if Urdu is 
mentioned as a “ Sanskritie language”. As every one, who has 
studied the subject seriously, knows linguistics is a subject of 
absorbing interest and is intensely human. Therefore it ought to 
appeal to every human being. The Science of Linguistics has 
taught me the essential unity of humanity, it has taught me that 
human beings think and feel alike and a proper scientific study 
of a language would enable human beings to understand and 
appreciate one another better. Even in political circles we hear 
today the talk of “linguistic provinces” for India and I believe 
that the surest way of tackling the Hindu-Moslem problem is 
through a clear understanding of Hindi and Urdu idiom. 
Nothing, moreover, tends to show so forcibly the essential unity 
of India as a study of the different languages spoken here. 
Languages badly learnt (like “a little learning”) are dangerous 
things, scientifically studied they “ make us sober again”. 

There is, of course, need of specialists for each language and 
dialect of India. The Linguistic Survey of India, has been 
completed as far as Grierson, the great pioneer, is concerned. 
But for us it has but begun. Think of the great handicap he had 
to labour under. As far as Bihar was concerned he was 
thoroughly at home there. But in other parts of India he had to 
entrust the work to local people, missionaries or village 
school masters, many of whom were utterly unable to grasp the 
underlying idea. I do not mean to belittle in any way this great 
work, which will be a land-mark — a beacon light — to us in all our 
future work. But what we should try to do now is to expand it. 
Grierson has blazed a trail for us through what appeared before 
as a pathless forest. He has also showed us hoiv to make our 
way through this forest. It is for us to make pakka roads 
through it and pleasant paths for future generations of students. 

The greatest and most striking characteristic of Grierson's 
work not the enormous amount of detail contained in the stout 



volumes of the Linguistic Survey wonderful though it is. I am 
far more struck with the comprehensive grasp of the whole as 
evidenced in the iirst volume. Genius has been defined as “ an 
infinite capacity for taking pains;” but I would like to call it also 
“ a capacity of taking a full, all-comprehensive view of the 
details”. It is the latter which I admire most in Grierson and 
it is this which stamps him as a Master-mind. Specialisation is 
certainly needed but we must never lose sight of the whole in 
contemplating the part. This is all the more necessary in India 
at the present moment, for we must bear in mind that though we 
may speak Hindi, or Urdu, or Bengali, or Gujarati or Uanjabi or 
any other language, we are all parts of the one great entity 
India and also that India to-day stands not for Indian 
(i.e., Hindu) culture alone but for Arjmn or Indo-Iranian 
(i. e., Hindu-Moslein) culture. 

There is another reason why the whole should never be lost 
sight of. If Lingustic studies in India are to be of any value at 
all for the future, they ought all to be coordinated. There should 
be a definite plan of work laid down, so that all work done may 
have some sort of unity or rather uniformity. The necessity of 
adopting the International Phonetic Script is. of course, obvious. 
I am not a specially trained phonetician, but I do think that some 
care is needed in adopting this phonetic script to Sanskrit and 
other languages of India. Tt is well known how many different 
styles of phonetic symbols were used for Sanskrit in the early 
days by European scholars. These were mainly coloured by the 
province from wdiich they learnt the language. 1 would like to 
propose that the older Prati^al'hyas may be carefully studied 
with regard to the ancient pronunciation of Sanskrit, and that 
should be the standard, at any rate, as regards Sanskrit 
Phonology. Take for instance the question of the pronun- 
ciation of KI. As now pronounced in all parts except 
Bengal (where it is o )., the pronunciation is that of a 
“ mixed’’ vow«l like the u in hut, usually represented by the 
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phonetic symbol A. But our Sanskrit phoneticians have always 
regarded it as of the same quality as —in fact the short of W— 
the open fundamental vowel. The ^ was originally apparently 
a sound and has later become And it would be 

of considerable value to investigate the history of this sound. 
So also the original pronunciations of the two sonants r and } 
would be quite an interesting investigation. It would be after 
these investigations have been carried out that we could be sure 
of what symbols to adopt. For most of the sounds there would 
not be much change needed. But I would like to suggest that 
we should adopt one sign for one sound. Especially I think we 
should drop the h in the aspirates and use the spiritus asper, 
e.g., kS etc. 

Thus in phonetics if we adopt completely the International 
script (and if need be suggest some other signs that may be 
needed) we would certainly get a very desireable uniformity in 
our work. 

When the Sanskrit language was investigated and analysed 
by Panini, he gave a set of terms to describe the various 
linguistic phenomena lie observed. So great has been the 
reputation of this great grammarian that even to-day his nomen- 
clature holds good. Not merely that, but the nomenclature used 
for Sanskrit since those early days is still thought good enough 
for our Vernaculars to-day. That is a fundamental mistake. 
Unfortunately the proverb “ old is gold” has such a sway on 
human mind everywhere, especially in India, that we have still 
clung to the terminology of ancient days. Again when Sanskrit 
was introduced to Europe the language was described through 
those grammatical terms which were adopted for Latin and Greek 
by Laurontius Valla nearly eight hundred years ago. This 
European terminology was taken mainly from Aristole’s logic. 
Aristotle was the greatest authority in mediaeval Europe and his 
exposition was accepted as the last word in all intellectual and 
scientific matters. But unfortunately his investigation of 
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linguistic phenomena was more of language as a vehicle of 
thought, not of language as langtiage. Hence there has been 
considerable confusion of thought in grammatical terminology in 
Europe ever since the grammar of Laurentius Valla appeared. 
And the same confused terminology was applied by the earlier 
European scholars to Oriental languages. Panini’s system was 
certainly better, inasmuch as he investigated language as such 
and he has shown a very deep insight into the fundamentals of 
linguistic phenomena. For instance he has clearly grasped the 
fundamental idea of modern linguistics that “ the sentence is the 
unit of language”. 

But whatever was good enough for Sanskrit and for Panini 
can surely not be sufficient, nor even accurate, to describe the 
modern languages of India. So great has been the difference 
between the intellectual height of Panini and of the modern 
grammarians that the latter have been content to repeat 
slavishly what the great Master had said without even taking 
the trouble of thinking whether Panini’s analysis would be 
applied to languages today. In Europe, too, a similar slavish 
following of Aristotle and of the grammatical terminology has 
been going on for centuries with similar confusions as a 
consequence. But Europe has begun to see the error of this way 
from about the beginning of the present century, and scholars 
there are trying more and more to adapt the grammar to the 
language they are analysing rather than twist the language to 
suit the grammar of an ancient type. v 

In order to have what might be called “correct ” grammar 
for any language we have to consider certain fundamental 
notions of grammar. And the phenomena of “grammar” in any 
language should be explained m terms of these fundamental 
notions. In India our languages have their grammars arranged 
after either the Sanskrit model or the English (i.e. the European) 
model. In either case we are trying to clothe our languages in 
misfitting garments. 
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Th€ modern notions of gramnaar and grammatical terminology 
are in many respects fundamentally different from those that 
prevailed even so late as a generation back. I remember how 
in iny own school days we were led to suppose that a word belong- 
ed to a particular “part of speech'’ owing to some inherent 
quality ( ) in the word itself. We w^ere never taught to 

look upon a word as being a part of a sentence and that the “part 
of speech” merely defined its function in the sentence. The 
modern notions of grammar are based on a recognition of the 
fundamental idea in linguistics that the sentence (and not the 
wmrd) is the vnit of lanyuage. I have tried to show in one of my 
essays (‘Patiini’s Parts of Speech' in the Calcutta Review) that 
panini and the Sanskrit grammarians had realised this essential 
’fact of language and they made a clear distinction betw'een 
mhda (word) and pada (a term in a sentence.) In other 
words they clearly distinguished between the label attached to a 
concept and the function of a word in the sentence. 

It is from this fundamental idea of language that all 
grammar is to be built up. Panini has tried to do so with 
eminent success but we cannot go back to his work in the sense 
of adopting his terminology wliolesale. 

And this for two reasons. In the first place, his treatment of 
the language (Sanskrit) is not “comparative” and consequently 
in many places he is prolix where he might have been concise. In 
the second place, he has utilised the extra terse sHtra style 
in formulating his rules and has, therefore, employed an almost 
•algebraical terminology which though good for memorising is not 
of much use in explaining the phenomena of Sanskrit Grammar. 
Of course, Pacini and, in a greater degree perhaps, Patanijali 
would be good guides to point out the way; but the latter also 
has the drawback of not being “ comparative” in his methods. 
The later grammarians, especially those of the Prakrts and Pali, 
have gone upon the models set up by Panini even though they may 
have differed from him in the terminology adopted. And, as 



fAr as I am aware, there is no great work edojparable' to 
Patanjali's Mohdhhd^ya with reference to the Prakfts. 
Finally w^hen we come to the Vernacular period we .fibd 
all our grammars mere slavish imitations of the Sanskrit 
grammar of Panini. 

So, it seems to me, we have to begin at the beginning with 
regard to our Vernacular grammars if we wish them (o be in a 
line with modern ideas of Linguistic Science. We must bear in 
mind the following important points: 

1. We must take the sentence as the unit of language and 
the words and clauses composing it as parts functioning in it. 
In other words the chief value of our new style of grammar 
should lie in the fact that it is a grammar of funclion. 

2. For this purpose it is necessary to have a body of 
scholars to give in general outline the main ideas and the basic 
terms. We have got some very substantial foundations in the 
Reports of the Committee of Grammatical Terminology and of 
the Oriental Section thereof. Also there have been many fine 
books on the subject written since these reports were published 
and grammars of various languages, living and dead, prepared 
along the lines suggested. 

3. In our ancient indigenous grammar we find that the 
fundamental facts of language have been recognised and hence 
they should certainly serve as guide-posts. 

With these facts in mind we could first of all settle the basic 
terminology, taking half-a-dozen of the important Aryan langu- 
ages of India — Hindi (including Urdu), Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Panjabi, and Maithili. This basic terminology should 
be such as would be as nearly as possible international. Along 
these lines the detailed grammars should be prepared and some 
latitude should be left for individual differences in detail. 
There might also bo a Central Committee to co-ordinate the 
results and to see that uniformity is observed. It is a task 
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which would require several years but we might be able if we set 
about it earnestly to present a comparative grammar of the six 
languages mentioned incorporating the basic terminology by the 
time the next Oriental Conference meets. 

I may also suggest similar grammars be prepared for 
Sanskrit and Persian. The Dravidian and other Non-Aryan 
languages would have also to be considered ; and in their case 
I would suggest separate committees for each separate group. 
And all these different committees should work in full cognisance 
of each other’s labours. 

lu the Keport of the linguistic Society you will find other 
activities suggested to us. I have here ventured to suggest a work 
which appears to me very essential for our Society. We are 
just at the beginning and it is quite essential that from now we 
should be strictly scientific and accurate. 
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RECURSIVES IN NEW INDO-ARYAN 

Professor Siinili Kumar Chatter ji, M. A., D. Lit., 
Catcatta University. 

§ 1. ])r. Jules Bloch romarkcd in his Formation de la Langue 
Marathe (1919, § 88) that “to judge from ttie hesitation in writing, 
not in Marathi alooe but also in the related languages, and from 
one language to another, doaspiration must be more common 
than what is revealed by orthography.” The question of deas- 
piration and other treatment of tlie New Indo-Aryan aspirates 
as inherited from Middle Indo-Aryan is an important and a 
noteworthy one, and deserves careful enquiry in tiie various 
languages and dialects. 

§ 2. There is as a matter of fact different treatment of the 
aspirates in most NIA. speeches according as they are initial or 
intervocal (and finall, and voiced or unvoiced. When it is a 
question of deaspiration simply, as a general rule it may be said 
that at an initial position the unvoiced aspirates remain undis- 
turbed ,in almost all the languages, excluding Sinhalese which 
has no aspirates at all. It is the voiced aspirates, initial or 
intervocal, and the intervocal unvoiced aspirates, that show a 
modification in the various languages. The speeches of the 
Upper Ganges Valley, and a few outlying ones, however, appear 
to be most conservative in this respect. Western Hindi and 
Eastern Hindi dialects, and the dialects of Bihari, despite an 
occasional loss of internal -h-, retain the aspirated consonants in 
all positions with a tenacity not met with in the other speeches. 
Sindhi also seems to have preserved the aspirates well internally, 
as well as Oriya. But a rigid phonetic survey is necessary in this 
connexion for the entire Indo-Aryan area. 

§ 3. The case of Marathi which has been discussed by Bloch 
is paralleled by the Standard Colloquial form of Bengali (i.e. the 
dialect of South Bengal along the Bhagirathi or Hugh river), and 
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here probably we find far greater consistency than in Marathi. 
This form of Bengali is a deaspirating dialect. Initially, the 
aspirates remain, excepting ph, bh which generally become the 
bilabial aspirants [F, o], their proper aspirate values of [p+h], 
[b+h] being quite uncommon. Medially and finally, these aspirates 
are deaspirated simply (c/. Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language 240, 241). In fact, for the Standard 
Colloquial dialect of the extreme type, free from the restraints of 
literary culture, it may be definitely laid down that it has aspirates 
only initially. 

§ 4. But this kind of simple deaspiration of the aspirates we 
do not find in many NIA. speeches, where the aspirates have 
been modified in various other ways. Some of these modifications 
may present a sort of half-way house between the full aspiration 
which characterised the speech at an earlier stage and the 
complete deaspiration oibtaining at the present day. A most 
noteworthy kind of modification which occurs in a number of NIA 
dialects consists in their alteration to “recursives” from aspirates, 
i.e. in pronouncing them as stops with accompanying glottal 
closure, which takes the place of the aspiration or h sound coming 
after the stops and making them aspirates. Where we have this 
treatment of the aspirates, recursives also originate in other ways, 
by transference of aspiration, either intervocal, post-consonantal 
or pre-eonsonantal. A tentative study of this kind of alteration is 
attempted in the present paper. Other treatments of the aspirates 
(and of h) which occur elsewhere in NIA. are the dissociation of 
the two elements forming the aspirate, of the h from the stop, the 
h coming after the vowel of the syllable; the substitution of the 
dissociated h by the glottal stop; and the substitution of the 
aspiration by pitch or stress accent. Here again, the question of 
voiced or unvoiced, initial or non-initial, is an important factor. 
These kinds of alterations will be merely touched upon. 





5. The term “recursive ’ ’ has been used by Dr. R. L. Turner 
in connexion with his discussion of the origin of the Sindhi 
sounds described by it in his valuable paper the Sindhi Beeursives 
or Voiced Stops Preceded hy Glottal Closure (in the Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental Studies, London, Vol. Ill, pp. 301— 315). 
These sounds are also described as “iniplosives’’, as one of their 
characteristics is that in articulating them “the breath is drawn 
in instead of being expelled.” Dr. Turner has described 
fully the formation of these sounds, and following Prince 
Troubelzkoy’s use of the term “reeoursive” while describing 
(in the Bulletin de la Soci4t6 de Linguistiq^ue de Paris, 
No. t 2 , p. 204) the sounds of Caucasian languages, he 
has anglicised it as “recursive”, which as a convenient expres- 
sion I also employ (pp. 304—305, Turner’s article referred to). 
In the Linguistic Survey of India volume on Sindhi, following 
earlier accounts, Sir George Grierson regards them merely as 
doubled (t. e. long) stops, and writes them as gg, jj, ^4, bb. 
But their nature has been clearly established. In a short 
phonetic transcription from Sindhi in a series of tentative 
Phonetic 1 ranscriptions from Indian Languages (j)repared be- 
fore 1918, and published in the BSOS., London, II, 1922, pp, 177 
—195), the present writer had noticed these sounds as “ stops 
with glottal closure”, although, having missed this sound in a 
few cases, his transcription was not entirely correct in this 
matter. There he had used the International Phonetic Association 
symbols [g’ d’ b’] (he had missed the [j’]). In this paper, the 
II A. symbols [g’j’d’d’b’] will be used, NIA. words dis- 
cussed being given in the IPA. script: I do not follow Trumpp’s 
transliteration as in his Sindhi Grammar {g, ], d, I, with a bar on 
the top), or Turner’s (^, 4 , 6-with a bar below), or Prince 

Troubetzkoy's (italic letters with a dot above or below— 

^5 A), 

§ 6. Dr, Turner has fully discussed the origin of these 
sounds in Sindhi. So long, these recursives appeared to be 
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Jieculiar to Sindhi alone among NIA. speeches. Now they are 
found to occur in other forms of NIA., — in East Bengali, in 
Gujarati, in the dialects of Kajasthani, and in dialectal 
forms of Western Hindi, and possibly in other dialect groups 
not yet investigated. Only, in Sindhi they originate from stops 
(single initial, and double internal) ; whereas in the other langu- 
ages and dialects their source is the aspirate, as well as stops 


-t the anticipated glottal stop derived from earlier internal h. 

From their fairly wide prevalence, these recursives have a 
right to be regarded among the characteristic sounds of NIA., 
although they cannot be described as Common NIA. sounds 
[kVg-; c’, ds’, cj’, J3’; fe’, t’, <J’; t’, d’;p’, b’];— 

thus these occur among the NIA. modifications of the older 
stops and aspirates. 


Recursive spirants, sibilants, liquids and nasals also occur; 
[s', y, r, r’, m’, n’, F’l. Recursive aspirates also figure— [kh’, 
tjh’] etc. 


§ 7. In the present paper, I give the findings of an 
initial (and by no means a thorough or systematic) inquiry into 
the formation of these sounds in East Bengali and in 
Gujarati, with notes on their occurrence in other speeches. 
For kindly helping me by quoting and articulating relevant 
dialect words, I am indebted to the following gentlemen: 
for East Bengali— Mr. Gopal Haidar, M. A. (Dacca, 
Noakhali), Mr. Surendra Nath Sen (Noakhali), Mr, Nirad 
Chandra Chaudhuri M. A. (East Maimansing), Dr. Prabhat 
Chandra Chakravarti (Dacca), Dr. Hem Chandra Ray 
Chaudhuri (Barisai), and Dr. Surendra Nath Sen (Barisal) ; and 
for Gujarati, Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 
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East Bengali/ 

8. The existence of reciirsives in East Bengali was not 
noticed by me before 192G, and ray transcriptions from East 
Bengali dialects made before 1918 (as published in the BSOS. 
article mentioned above) are consequently imperfect in this 
respect. A development of recursive sounds from the earlier 
aspirates and from simple consonants modified by a contiguous 
aspirate (or haltered into the glottal stop) seems to characterise 
all East Bengali dialects. This change went hand in hand 
with the alteration of the sibilant {§) to h, initially, and of h 
to the glottal stop — both these changes being in all likelihood 
connected. From very early times there has been a very 
great amount of dialectal miscegenation in the plains of India, 
and Bengal was no exception to the rule. The West Bengali 
dialects in this case have largely overshadowed the East Bengali 
ones, since the centres of Bengali intellectual and .spiritual activity 
have been in West Bengal from early times. The result of it 
has been that West Bengali speech habits and West Bengali 
forms have a great prestige in the east, and in the speech 
of the upper classes, there has always been a strong, 
feeling against giving free rein to the peculiar East Bengali 
tendencies. Education and culture have thus interfered to some 
extent in the speech of the upper classes in the East Bengali 
area, and this force has never been stronger than at the present 
day. Consequently, the expected uniformity or regularity 
along one line of development is frequently broken by West 
Bengali forms in the speech of the upper classes of East- 
Bengal ; and the question of the recursives, owing also to the 
same reason, becomes at times complicated and irregular. But 


• By 'East^’ or Eastern Bengali is meant the groups of dialects classed as 
“ Vanga Dialects ’’ in rny ODBL., p. 140. I consider “ South-eastern Bengali^^ of 
the LSI. to be a connected group. Jessore and Khulna are on the borderland 
between East Bengali and West Bengali, and the dialects of these districts do 
not show many East Bengali characteristics, although there is an agreement with 
East Bengali in some important points, 
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in spite of these drawbacks, which are unavoidable in any patois, 
the nett tendencies and results are plain, and they are quite 
remarkable in the phonology of NIA. 

9. Closely connected with the aspirates and their behaviour 
in East Bengali is the h sound in that dialect-group. This was 
changed to the glottal stop, and the resultant glottal stop altered 
to recursives connected original stoi)s and other consonants. The 
behaviour of h should also be noted while considering the 
aspirates. 

10. Common Bengali in the oldest period agreed with 
Common Indo-Aryan : its consonants sounds as evolved out of 
MIA.(Magadlu Apabhraipsa) are as follows: 


MIA. 

k- c- 1- 1- p- 
g- j- d- d- b- 


} 


Common Bengali (Old Bengali) 
These remained. 


kh- ch- th- th- ph- I 

gh- jh- db- dh- bh- J 

-kk- -cc- -tt- -tt- -pp- 
-SS- -jj- -tt- -pp- 
-kkh- -cch- -^^h- -tth- -pph- 
-ggh- -jjh- -ddh- -ddh- -bbh- 
-hk(h)- -nc(h)- -p^(h)- -iit(h)- 
^ -mp(h)- 

hg(h)- -hj(h)- -nd(h)- -nd(h)- 
-mb(h)- 

h- -h- 


These also remained 

-k- -c -p- 

-g- -j- -d- -d- -b- 
-kh- -ch- -^h- -th- -ph- 
-gh- -jh- dh- -dh- -bh- 
-hk(h)- -nc(h)- -nt(h)- 

-nt(h)- -mp(h)- 
-hg(h) -hj(h)- -pd(h)- 

•nd(h)- -mb(h)- 
These remained. 


The aspirates in Common Bengali were thus as follows : 

kh- ch- th- th- ph- gh- jh- dh- dh- bh- 

-kh- -ch- -th- -th- -ph- -gh- -jh- -dh- -dh- -bh- 

h- , -h- ; 

besides, there were -mh- -nh- -rh- -Ih* ; and the -dh- was pro- 
nounced as [rh], [-d-l having evolved the sound of [r]. 
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^11. The internal ‘reduced nasal’ (c/. Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Bengali Language, pp. 360 — 361) became a mere 
nasalisation in West Bengali, but in East Bengali it has either 
remained (in an interval group of reduced nasal + eonsonani) 
or has been assimilated or dropped, or has itself assimilated 
the following consonant. In the case of Common Bengali reduc- 
ed nasal + aspirates, special changes took place with regard to 
some of the aspirates in the Middle and New Bengali periods 
(c/. ODBL., pp. 362 ff.) 

§ 12. With regard to certain modifications of Common 
Indian consonants in East Bengali, it may be noted that: — 

(i) [P] whether initial or medial (and final) becomes the 
bilabial spirant [PJ in Eastern Bengali (East 
Vanga dialects) as in Cachar, Syihet, part of Maiman- 
sing, Comilla, Tipperah, Noakhali and Chittagong. In 
the e.xtreme south-east, this [F] is articulated with 
just a suggestion of lip rounding, so that acoustically 
it is reduced to something very like an unvoiced [hj. 
In W. Mainmansing, Dacca, and other parts of Vanga, 
[p] is not modified in this way, but I have heard a 
suggestion of the spirant pronunciation from speakers 
of the Barisal dialect. 

[phj falls together with [p] where it becomes [F]. 

(ii) [k] intervocally becomes spirantised to [x], and then 
usually this [x] is voiced to [g.] ; and the voiced [fi] is 
at times substituted for it. This is true of most East 
Bengali dialects. In addition, the eastern and south- 
eastern dialects of East Bengali spirantise [k] to [x] 
in initial and final positions also. 

(iii) [t-] becomes [th] in the eastern and south-eastern 
dialects. 

(iv) ' [t] intervocal becomes [4]> and this [^J is not reduced 

to [f] or [r]. (MIA. -ij-, -44- give -p- or -r- in Bengali) 
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(v) [c] becomes [Ife], [ch] becomes [s], and j {i.e. OlA [j]) 
is changed to [&]. 

(vi) Initial and intervocal [&] becomes the glottal [p], and 
final [fi] is dropped. 

(vii) Initial sibilant, [J] , becomes [fi]. 

'5' 13. The present situation in East Bengali in the matter of 
the aspirates and the [fi] is as folloAvs : — 

I. (i) Initial unvoiced aspirates [th th kh] remain: [thag.e, 
thae] ‘stays, remains’ — thake; [thoe] ‘keeps, puts’; 
[thikana, thiana] ‘address’; [thsle] ‘pushes’; [khae] 
‘eats’; [khoirdar, khoiddar] ‘buyer’; [khura] ‘undo’; 
etc. [ch] l)ecomes [s] : [soe] ‘six’=chayjt; [sagol, saol] 
‘goat’ = chagala; [suri] ‘knife’=churi. Initial [p] be- 
comes [F], which is very laxly uttered in many parts 
of the country: [Fade] ‘blooms (flower), pierces 
(thorn) ’ = phute ; [Faug] ‘red powder’ = phagu, 
Standared Coll, phiiga: [Fena] ‘froth’ = phena; etc. 

fii) Unvoiced aspirates in an internal position. The proper 
change seems to have been alteration of the aspiration, 
h, to the glottal stop, and this glottal stop was trans- 
ferred to the preceding (generally initial) syllable, 
either remaining as a glottal stop(\vlien the word began 
with a vowel) or otherwise combining with the initial 
consonant to form a recursive, or, in some cases, giv- 
ing rise to high stress on the syllable to which this 
[fi>p] is transferred. Examples: [p’aka] ‘fan’ = 
pakha; Mairaan. [d’ukko] ‘sorrow, pain’=duhkha, i.e. 
dukkha; Mairaan. [p’aklaia] ‘having rinsed’-pilkha- 
liya, pakhlaiya; Maiman. [J’uk] ‘happiness’ = sukhjf, 
but ['Juker] ‘of happiness’, and Maiman. [m'^uk] ‘face’ 
=mukhs(, but [muxo] locative, [muxer] genitive; 
[p'uti, P’uti] ‘MS. book in palm-leaf style’=puthi 
(<pothi, pustika); [k’ota] ‘word, statement ’=katha; 
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[k’odbei] ‘ wood apple ’ = katb^-bel^ (<kapittha- 
bilva) ; Mairaan. [m’stor] also ['mstor] ‘ sweeper ’= 
methara (< Persian mihtar, out of politeness or mock 
respect ; cf. jamadar in the same sense) ; [t§’idi] ‘letter’ 
=cithi ([cjithi>feithi>ts’itii>t§’idi1) ;Barisal [k’adal] 
‘jack-frnit’=kdnthala; [p’ada, P’ada] ‘he-goat’=p5tha; 
Maiman. [pudon] ‘ a getting up’=uthana, [puittab] 

‘ having got up’=uthiya; [I’adi] ‘stick ’=lathi;[ratti] 
‘kick’=lathi; etc. 

But the above type of change is not found to be maintained 
consistently. It seems clear that the interior unvoiced aspirates did 
not become voiced ; the post-consonantal unvoiced breath (prana) 
of these aspirates was simply altered to [p], and this [p] was 
then transferred to the head of the word ; and afterwards, in some 
cases, the unvoiced stop element left within the word became 
voiced. 

In Dacca, the interior aspirated unvoiced stops remain (intact 
or in a modified form) intervocally, and finally they are deaspirat- 
ed; e.g., [Ja:k, fia:k] ‘conchsheir=^§.khjt, but [saxa] ‘conch shell 
bracelet’; [matha] ‘head’; [atha] ‘gum’; [kathal] ‘ jack-fruit’, 
[kotha] ‘word’; [patha] ‘ he-goat’, etc. In this form of East 
Bengali, there is a slight stress on the syllable having the 
aspirate. 

Some kind of stress, with or without accompanying high 
pitch, is in general connected with an aspirate (when it is main- 
tained)' or with its alteration to a recursive. This js discussed 
below m 33, 34). 

Where a Avord has a learned flaAmur, the aspiration of the 
unvoiced stop is sought to be retained internally inconsonant 
groups: e.g., Maiman. [nokkhottro] ‘star’=naksatra; [dzoikkbo, 
^oikkho,^zokkho] = yak§a; [ortho] beside [porto]'^ wealth, 
pieaning’ = artha; [JoJ^ho] sixth = Sastha; etc. 
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Preconsonantal aspirates do not seem to have been merely 
deaspirated in East Bengali — there was transference of the 
aspiration and change of it to glottal stop: e.g., Barisal and 
Maiman. [t’okta] ‘plank’ <takhta (<Pers. taxtah). 

§ 14. 11. (i) Initial voiced aspirates of Common Indo-Aryan 
become voiced recursives : e.g. 

[g’a:] ‘ wound, sore ’ = gha; [g’ori] ‘watch, clock’ = 
ghapi; [4 ’ale] ‘pours’ = dhale; [d’aka, d’a'Xa]=‘Dacca 
city or district ’=Dhaka; [d’a:n] ‘paddy ’=dhan?{; [d’ore] 
‘holds, catches’ = dhare : [b’a:t] ‘boiled rice’ = bhat^ ; 
[b’alo] ‘ good ’ = bhala; etc. [jfi = jsfi] becomes [&’] : 
[(fe’o:r] ‘storm’, hurricane ’=jharji; [dz’ogra] ‘ quarrel ’ 
= jhagjlpa; etc. 

Syllables with these sounds have stress. 

(ii) Internal and final voiced aspirates seem equally to have 
become voiced recursives, but a further change occurred 
— the glottal closure was anticipated, and we have a 
transference of this glottal accompaniment to a preceding 
syllable: either as a pure glottal stop when there was 
no initial consonant in that syllable, or in the formation 
of new recursives. There is a certain amount of raising 
of the voice in the syllable having the glottal stop or the 
newly formed recursive. E.g., [pondo] ‘blind ’=andha; 
[poiddokkho] ‘manager, chief ’=adhyaksa; [pa:b] ‘mica, 
cloud ’ = abhgt (<abhra) ; [pada] ‘half portion ’=adha; 
[k’a"d] ‘ shoulder ’ = kadhjJ ; [b’anda] ‘ bound ’ = 

bddha; [b’a:g] ‘tiger’ = baghjl; [g’ada] ‘ass’ = gadha; 
[g’ura, g’ora] ‘horse’ = ghora; [b’ai b’uine bir’od 
(b’irod) b’alo n’oe] ‘quarrel between brothers and 
sisters is not good’ = bhai bahine birodha bhala nahc, 
[b’uddil ‘intelligence’ = buddhi; [d’igi] ‘large tank’ = 
dighi; Maiman. f^’ibba], Bar. [&’ebba] ‘tongue’ = 
jibbha for jihva; [d’ii:d] ‘milk’=dudha; [m’8:g] ‘cloud’ 
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= ineghia; [l’a:b; l’a;D] ‘gain ’ = labhjC; [J’oba] 
‘meeting’ = sabha; [/’a”*, fia”*] ‘ evening ’ = Sajhjt 
etc. 

Earlier aspiration, not preserved either in the Standard 
Colloquial or in the spelling of the Standard Language of Prose 
(sMhu bhasa, which is common for the whole of Bengal), at times 
betrays its original occurrence through the East Bengali recursive 
or glottal slop or through the stress substitute: eg., BarisalCd’s^^a] 
Maiman. [d’sir] ‘1 J ’=der?t(+ta) <derhgt ( <diya(Jdha, dvyardha) ; 
[pUDur, pubur] Barisal = uburjt (<*ubhuda): [k’umra] ‘gourd’ 
= kum^^ra, but cf. Hindustani kohra -- Skt, kusmanda; Maiman. 
['pore,’ Fore] <[*p’ore] ‘reads ’, from earlier parhe, and [pore. 
Fore] ‘falls’ <pare; Maiman. [kum'ar < “kum’ar] ‘potter’ 
earlier kumhara, beside [kumar] ‘pnnce’ = Skt. kumara; cf. also 
treatment of intervocal [fi] below. 

§ 15. HI. [fi] as a rule becomes [p] ; in an internal situation, 
this is advanced to an initial position, forming a recursive with 
an existing consonant: e.g., [pa:t] ‘hand’, [patij ‘elephant’, 
[pail] ‘ rudder helm ’, [poilo] ‘ was, became ’, [poe] 
‘is’, [pindu] ‘Hindu ’ etc. = hatja, hati, ha(i)jt, haila, haya, 
hindu; [k’oe] (also [koe], following the Standard Colloquial) 

‘ speaks ’=kahe ; [d’ainj ‘ right ’=dahina; [d'auk, d'aok] ‘an 
aquatic bird ’=dahukit ; [t’obilj ‘purse ’=tahabilii; <PersoArab. 
tahwil; literary [t’ara] ‘they’=tahara; [n’o(6)bot] ‘(Indian) 
music band’ = nahabat <Pers. naubat; [b’uiu, b'oin] ‘sister’ = 
bahin; [b’air] ‘ outside ’=bahirjt; [b’aej ‘rows ’= bahe; Maiman. 
[b’iai] ‘son’s or daughter’s father-in-law ’=behai (<vaivahika) . 
[m’okuma] ‘subdivision of adminsti-ative district’ = mahakuma, 
<Perso-x\rab. mahkamah; [J’oor] ‘city’ = iaharM <Pers. sahr; 
[m’ool] ‘part of mansion’ = mahalst <mahall; [J’aoJ] ‘courage’ 
= sahasj(; Noakhali [b’auillo, b’aoillo] ‘excess’ (literary) = 
bahulya, [J’ondeo] ‘doubt’ = sandeha; etc., etc. 

The above kind of treatment of interior [fi] has in a way 
preserved it in many words in East Bengali, although Standard 
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Literary Bengali orthography has either wholly ignored it or does 
not regularly write it: 6.5^., Maiman. and Bar, [g’uil] <*gohila < 
*goh=Standard Bengali go-sapjt ( <godha) ; Noakhali [g’ae] 
‘sings ’=Standard giihe, gayjt (found also in B. B. as [gae]); 
Maiman. [paijar’o] ‘eighteen ’< MIA. atthjiraha, [t’ero] ‘thirteen’ 
<MIA. teralia ; Noakhali [g’eu] ‘wheat’, e.g , [g’eur adae b’alo 
pada poe] ‘good paste (bhalo atha) is made (lit., is=hayj() with 
wheat flour’ (gehnr a^a — gehu = Hindustani gehd : Standard 
Bengali has the word as gamst); Maiman. [n’aior] ‘woman’s 
father’s home’ ( < jnati-g|*ha, naihara) ; etc. But note that for V 
lah ‘take’ of Standard Bengali, Maiman. has [lo] not [I’o]. 
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§ 16- Common East Bengali thus is found to possess the 
following consonant system: 



Bilabi- 

al 

Dental 

Pala- 

toalvo- 

olar 



I 

Glottal 

Stops 

m 

t, d 

t, d 



Do. with 
glottal 
closure 

P’,b' 




P 

Do. aspirated 

ph 

th 


th 

1 

kh 

Affricates 


t§, 

[Cj, 

JSl 

nnn 

|||||||HI 

1 

Do. with 
glottal 
closure 

i 

fe’. 

fcj’. 

J5’l 

— 



Nasals 

m 


n 

q 


Do. with 
glottal 
closure 

m’ 

i 

n’ 




Lateral 



I 




Do. with 
glottal 
closure 


I 

1’ 




Trilled 



r 



— 

Do. with 
glottal 
closure 


s (z) 

r’ 


X, g 

Fricatives 

F, o 

a) 


fi (h) 

Do. with 
glottal 
closure 


(s’) 

in 





Semivowels 


5 


e 
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The voiced recursives [b', d’, <J’, g', dz’] arise x^arily from 
[bfi, dfi, dfi, gfi, jfi] and partly from union Avith a following 
[?<fi] or [fi] of an interior aspirate; so also [m’, n', 1’, p’] 
partly from earlier [mh, nfi, Ifi, rfi] and partly by transference 
of interior [fi]. The unvoiced recursives [p’, t’, t’» k’, F’, J’, 
are the result solely of the glottal stop alteration of interior [fi], 
and of the h- element of an interior aspirate, both affixed to an 
original [p, t, t, k, ph, J, c] respectively. 

The above recnrsives are preferred initially. They never 
occur finally. The simple glottal stop comes from earlier [fi], 
[J, J’] initially are not proper dialectal sounds — in the folk-speech, 
they become [fi]. 

§ 17. Articulation with accompanying closed glottis has 
a signific value in East Bengali : so also the presence or absence 
of the glottal stop. Thus — 

[ka”d] ‘weep thou!’(Vkrand), 

[kVd] ‘shoulder’ (kadha <*kandha, skandha) ; 
[ga:] ‘body’ (= giitra), 

[g’a:] ‘sore, wound’ (<ghata); 

Maimansing [gura] ‘fair, European’ (= gora<gaura-), 

['g’ura] ‘horse’ (= ghora) ; 

[*o:r] ‘fever’ (= jvara), 

[d2’D:r] ‘storm’ (= jhar^, cf. Skt. jhatika) ; 

[dain] ‘witch’ (<dakinl), 

[d’ain] ‘right side’ (<dahini0f = daksina) ; 
Maimansing [tara] ‘star’ (= tara), 

['t’ara] 'they’ (= tahara, literary form) ; 

[da:n] ‘gift’ (= dana), 

[d’a:n] ‘paddy’ (<dhanya); 

Maimansing [Faka, Faxa] ‘ripe’ (paka<pakva) ; 

[F’aka, F’axa] ‘fan’ (pakha<paksa-) , 

[ba;t] ‘rheumatism' (= vata), 

[b’a:t] ‘boiled rice’ (<bbakta) ; 
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[moiddo] ‘wine* (= madya), 

[m’oidda] ‘inside’ (= madhya) ; 

[ail] ‘einbaiikuient of rice-fields’ (= ail0, Mi), 

[pail] ‘rudder’ (^hfiila) ; etc., etc, 

§ 18. When did this kind of glottal stop modification of 
Common Indo-Aryan aspiration (whether post consonantal or 
intervocal) first manifest itself in East Ilengali? From biographies 
of Chaitanya as well as from a passage in the Can^ikavya of 
Kavikankana Mukiindarama CakravartI (4tli quarter of the 
I6th century) we know that some remarkable dialectal differences 
were already in existence between the East liengali and the West 
Bengali dialect groups, differences which can be compared with 
those existing now. But details are lacking. Padre Assnmpeam 
wrote his Bengali grammar in 1734 (published from Lisbon in 
1743) : he uses the Roman character, but does not seek to indicate 
any speciality in the matter of the asjiirates and h in the 
pronunciation of the dialect of Dacca which is the form of 
Bengali he employs : he writes qh = kh, gh, tth — th, ddh = ^h, 
th, dh, ph, bh ; and uses s for ch, and z for both j and jh. From 
Kavikankana we find that initial [J] had become [fi] in his day 
in the Bangfil or East Bengal dialects ; this evidently happened 
simultaneously with the change of original [fi] to [p], otherwise 
there would be a phonetic dislocation in the language, which is 
not usual ; and consequently we can expect that the aspirated 
stops — the voiced ones — had been changed to recursives side by 
side with the aspiration altering to the glottal stop. Thus the 15th 
— 16th centuries would be a period when East Bengali was 
already marked off from West Bengali by these modifications of 
the aspirates. 

§ 19. The modification can be older still — in fact, as old as the 
period of the spread of the Prakrit and ApabhraqiSa dialects 
of Magadha into East and North Bengal (in the early centuries of 
the Christian era) among people of Austric speeches (allied to 
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Kol, Mon-Khmer and Khasi) and of Dravidian dialects. The people 
of Tibet wore in intimate contact with Bengal for some centuries 
after the conversion of their king to Buddhism in the 7th century, 
and tcacliers from Bengal used to go to Tibet and Tibetan 
scholars also would come to Bengal. Tlie Tibetans may 
have received their alphabet for the first time From Turkistan 
(Khotan), but there is no doubt that the alphabet of Biiiar and 
Bengal also modified it to some extent: and some eastern or 
Bengal habits of pronunciation certainly wore adopted in Tibet 
in reading Sanskrit, from the 7th century onwards. A valuable 
document for medieval Sanskrit pronunciation has been found 
in a Sanskrit-Tibetan religious formulary of the 10th 
century, giving Sanskrit words, not in the usual spelling, but in a 
sort of phonetic transcript for the Tibetan reader, using Tibetan 
values of the letters and syllables (Joseph Hackin, Formulaire 
SansJerit-T ihetahi du Xe. .stbefe, Mission Pelliot c'n Asie Centrals, 
8€rie Petit in Octavo, Tome II, Paris, 1924). Tn this MS., equiva 
lents have been given in Tibetan characters for Sanskrit letters; 
and although the system is not regular (the MS. gives 'g for gh, 
’j’ for jh, 'd [not ’d] for d, d [not d] for dfi» d for d, th for dh, 
’b for b, b for bh — see p. 87 of the edition of Ilackin), it seems 
it would be allowable to think that the Sanskrit gh, jh, dh, dh, bh 
were intended to be represented in the Tibetan by means of the 
stops g j d d b accompanied by the letter which is rendered in the 
Koman transcription by [’] and which is believed to stand for the 
glottal stop: the Tibetan transcription would thus appear to have 
rendered the voiced aspirates by ’g, ’j, ’d, ’d, ’b (or possibly ’g’, 
’j’, ’d’, ’d’, ’b’). In any case, the device of subscribing an h below 
the voiced stops was not resorted to in this 10th century document 
A recursive pronunciation can be reasonably assumed as the one 
which the Tibetan people heard, in the 10th century, along with 
r-fi for p, b for v, and khya for ksa. Recursives for voiced as- 
spirates could thus be impositions into the Aryan speech in the 
east of Bengal oyer a thousand years ago. 
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Gujarati. 

§ 20. Ill tlie Linguistic Survey of India volume; on Rajasthani 
and Griijarati (Vol. IX, I’ail JI), (Jrierson notes that ‘in a good 
many Gujarati words, a slight li is heard, although the latter is 
not re])resented in writing.’ He gives a fairly long list of such 
woi'ds (pp. 347-302), and he has also eliseussed the nature of the 
h sound in Gujarati (p. 330). Some of the words from LSI. 
list were taken up at random, and their pronunciation was 
studied by nu; with Lr. I. .T, S. Taraporewala. T)r. Taraporewala 
speaks the Parsi dialect of G-ujarati, but his Sanskrit scholar- 
sliip has prevented it from being Par.si Gujarati of the 
extreme type, and in his opinion his Gujarati is 
practically the same as that of educated Hindu Gujaratis. 
In the matter of this ‘slight’ h sound, Dr. Taraxiorewala 
thinks there is no difference between Parsi Gujarati and 
Hindu Gujarati, I have not had the opportunity of investigating 
the matter with Hindu speakers of Gujarati, but I think in this 
articulation all or most Gujarati speakers would be one, irrespec- 
tive of their religion or environment. 

V 21. Now, the ‘slight’ h sound, which has been noted, is 
nothing but the glottal stop, or accompanying glottal closure, as 
could be suspected; and Dr. Taraporewala 's pronunciation of the 
words noted in the LSI. at once made the point clear — a matter 
in which Dr. Taraporewala was in perfect agreement with me. 
To transcribe in the IPA. alpliabet Dr. Taraporewala ’s pronun- 
ciation of some of the words given in the LSI. : — 
aijahr (for adhar or aradh) ‘eighteen’ [Ad’ar] 
ahmb, ‘we’ [Am’e] 
ahph, ‘panting’ [?§,f] 
ahwu, ‘of this kind’ [paou, ao’u] 

ehd, or hed. ‘stocks, fetters; a drove of cattle’ [per, er] 

uhnii, ‘hot’ [un’u] 

kahnaiyo ‘fop, a gallant’ [kAn’Aio] 

kahyfi, ‘said’ [k’Aiu] 
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kahni, ‘a story’ [k’a*ni] 

kahr, ‘a palki-bearer’ [k' a:r], but kar, ‘a doer’ [ka:r] 

kohd> ‘a byre, also while leprosy’ [k’o:|*] 

kohni, ‘the elbow’ [k’oni] 

grehe.wfi or grehwu, ‘to take’ [gr’euu] 

cah, ‘tea’ [tf’a.] 

chahj, ‘a shelf, a thatch’ [tjh’arc^] 
tehl, ‘prying, a certain beggar’s cry’ [f'cl] 
dahdi or d^dhi (dfihdi, dadhi) ‘the beard’ [d’a-ri) d’anj 
dohd, dohd, ‘one and a halt' [d’o^* d’o:r] 
tehwu, ‘such’ [t’eou] 
tohter, ‘seventy-three’ (t’oter] 
dahd, dadh, d^hd ‘a molar tooth’ [d’a.p, d's-: rl 
dehlu, dehlo, delhu, deblo, ‘the gate of a street’ [d’elfi, d’eiS, 
d’elu, d’el6] 

nahnu, ‘the ceremony of bathing the bridegroom’ [n’atafi], but 
na^u, ‘a coin’ [naflifi] 
neh, ‘the pipe of a hubble-bubble’ [n’e:] 
pahd, ‘mountain’ [p’a:p] 
pahp, pahn6, 'a stone, a rock’ Tp’aip, p’a^o] 
pahdd, ‘a custom’ [p’aro], but pado ‘a he-buffalo’ fparo] 
plhd or pidh ‘a grinder (tooth), a jjaint for the teeth’ [p’i:r]> 
but pid, ‘pain’ [pi:r] 
pehl ‘beginning' [p’e: 1] 
bahnevi, ‘a sister’s husband’ [bAn’eoi] 
bahr, bahar, ‘spring, outside’ [b’ar] 
bihawu ‘to fear’ [b’iou] 
behu ‘both’ [b’eu] 
bShtaJis, forty-two [b’StaJis] 
behn ‘sister’ [b’e:n] 
bahut, boht ‘much’ [b’o:t] 
mahro, ‘my’ [m’aro] 

muhurta, 'an instant’ [ra’u:rt], also [m’urat] 
mehetS, ‘a teacher’ [m’e*to] 
rah ‘a road’ [r’a:] 
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Isht, lat, ‘a kick’ [I’act] 

IShghl, ‘small tronsers’ [I’Sgi] 
lehr, lahar ‘a wave’ [l’e:r] 
loh, loh^ti ‘iron’ [I’o;, Tofu] 
wahu ‘daughter- in-law’ [d’au] 

viwah ‘raarriage’[o’iDa], but more common [oio’a]or[oiDJ^] 

iahu, sahu, ‘honest’ [/’au, s’au] 

sahl, ‘a female friend’ [s’Ai] 

sahj, ‘evening’ [s ’a :c^] 

sahjl ‘a song sung in the evening’ [s’a(%i] 

sadh ‘a bull’ [s’a:r] 
sath, ‘sixty’ [s’a:t] 
seh ‘power of endurance’ [s’e:] 
sSh ‘hundred’ [s’§:] ; etc., etc, 

§ 22. From the above and similar examples, as well as from 
other ones, the behaviour of the aspirated stops and the indepen- 
dent h- sound in Gujarati can be laid down as being as 
follows : — 

I. Initial aspirated stops, both voiced and unvoiced, rciraain; 
e.g. [khaou] ‘to eat’; [gfiAr] ‘house’, [gfier] ‘in the house’, 
little’; [thAra'D] ‘decision, resolve’; [dfiAglo] ‘large heap; [thorp] 
‘few, [dfiArti] ‘earth’; [bfiAroso] ‘hope’; [ch] and [jh] occur as 
[tjh] and : [tjhokro] ‘boy’, [t^fia:r] ‘tree’; and [ph] 

generally becomes spirantised to [f]. 

§. 23. IT. Aspirated stops and other consonants in a non-ini- 
tial position. 

The developmenl in Gujarati parallels that in East Bengali 
as noted above (§§] 3, 14, 15), only the influence of Sanskrit 
does not seem to have allowed the inherent tendency of the 
language full scope, so that in careful pronunciation the 
aspirates are heard. The tendency was to turn the aspirate into 
a recursive, and then wherever suitable to advance the glottal 
closure towards the head of the word, so that an earlier consonant 
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]n the word was made into a recursive and the original aspirate 
> recursive became a simple stop (or other consonant). The 
following examples are characteristic. 

[A(}’aT] ‘eighteen’ = atjiharjt (<attharaha) ; [un’u] ‘hot’ 

(<unha, usna) ; [k'o :rl ‘white ]eprosy’=r(Hindi korh, <ko44ka, 
kustha) ; [tj ’Aran] ‘ascent’ (cF. Hindi carhna) ; [d’api] ‘beai'd’, 

[d’a-r] ‘molar teeth’ (<da(j[ha<damstra) ; [d’e’r] ‘one and a half’ 
(<dvyardha); [m’o:t, m’otu, m’oteru]’ ‘large’ (c/. Marathi 
motha, Rajasthani motha, mothi) ; [r’idjaDu] ‘to be pleased’ = 
rljhavu; [I’ad] = ‘kick’ lathjt, [I’utjaour] ‘to wipe ’=luchavu ; 
[I’utaDu] ‘to plunder’ = luthavu; [o’Aro’ar] ‘dispule’ = va^hjl- 
va^hgt; [D’e:r] ‘finger- ring’ = vedh^t; [s’a:(%] ‘evening’ = Sajha; 
Lp’ano] ‘flowing of milk into udder’ (<panhava, prasnava) ; 
[s’a:^] ‘sixty ’=sathi ; [s’ara] ‘ifius one half’ (<sardha); [l’a:b] 
‘gain ’ = labha ; etc. 

Original aspiration, not indicated in the orthography, is found 
to be preserved in this altered form in pronunciation; thus, f-A-in’e] 
‘we’; written ame, but derived from MIA amha- = OTA. asma; 
[un’u] ‘hot’ written unu, from MIA unha = ugna; [kAn’Aio, 
k’AnAio] ‘fop, gallant’ = kanaiyo < kanha, krsna; [n’anu] 
‘ceremony of bathing the bridegroom’, written nanu, <nhana5 
snana; [s’5.:^] ‘evening’, written Saja; etc., etc. This can be 
compared with East Bengali {supra), § 14 [ii]. 

24. HI. Initial h remains— at least in some forms of Gujarati- 
(It is very likely that further investigation in the northern dialects 
of Gujarati, as described in the LSI., Vol. IX., Part II, p. 330, and 
in the Surati dialect, LSI., ibid., p. 382, which are said to drop h 
initially and in other positions, the regular alteration of h to the 
glottal stop will be found to be the rule). But intervocal h seems 
to have regu’arly become the glottal stop, which then attached 
itself to a preceding consonant and turned it to a recursive. This 
change is like the one noticed in East Bengali {supra, § 15), 

In the orthgraphy of Gujarati, the older and fuller form of the 
word is sometimes written, and sometimes the h is written under 
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the consonant which is altered to a recursive, or the h is dropped 
entirely. Thus [b’ern] ‘sister’ is written either or or 
simply ^ (behengt, b-hengt, beng). The recursives which origin- 
ate in this way form a very large group in Gujarati, 
and are quite characteristic of the language. It is to be 
noted that in connexion with internal h, Gujarati alters 
the quality of a contiguous [A] to [e] : Pers. salir ‘town’ = SAhr 
becomes teller— |J’e:r] ; Skt. laliara ‘wave’ changes to [l’e:r], 
Skt. araghatta>Pkt. arahatta, *arahanta becomes [r’g:t], etc. 
This may be compared with the common Hindustani (and Panjabi) 
treatment of a preceding h and consonant into an [ae] vowel ; e.^., 
kahna ‘to speak ’=^[kseena], bahnoi ‘sister’s husband ’=fb8eenoi], 
ahmad ‘the name Ahmad ’=[ceeinAd], pahlwan ‘\\u’estler’=paeelDan, 
etc. Examples: [k’Aiu] ‘said’=kaliyu; [kAd’are] ‘on an unlucky 
day’ = ka-dahade; [k’a:n, k’e:nl ‘message’<kahanl; [k’aoo] 
‘coffee ■< Ar. qahwah; [k’arr] = kahar = ‘pfilkl bearer': [k’oni] 
‘elbow’ <kahoni kaphoni; [gr’eoii] ‘to take’ = grehevu; [ds’eir] 
‘poison ’=jeher, jher, Pers. zahr; [d’eli] ‘upper storey in front of 
a house’ = dehall; [d’eru] ‘small temple’ — devahara, devagpha; 
[d’oni] ‘milk pan ’=dohaiiI ; [pr’oit] ‘priest ’=purohita; [p’a:r] 
‘mountain, hill’ = pahada; [p’eran] ‘a kind of shirt’ = peheranjt; 
[p’e:l] ‘beginning’=:pehel, pahila; [p’elwan] ‘wrestler’ = Pers. 
pahlwan; [b’Aneoi] ‘sister’s husband =bahenevi; [b’a:l] ‘estab- 
lished, confirmed '= Pers. bahal; [b’iou, b’i:ou] ‘to fear’=bihavfi 
(Vbibhl-); [b’eu] ‘both’ = behu (<dvi+ubha); [b’etAr] ‘better’ 
<Pers. bihtar ; [b’o:t] ‘much, many’ = bahut; [m’a:t] ‘mahout’^ 
mahatjf ( <mahamatra) ; [m’a:(^] ‘inside’ <majhi; [m’a:l] ‘reve- 
nue district ’< Pers. =mahal; [m’e:,me:fi] ‘cloud’ (raegha) ; [m’o:] 
‘face’ (<muha, mukha) ; [r’a:] ‘road’ < Pers. rah; [r’ethan] 
‘place of abode’ ( Vrah+sthana) ; [I’egi] ‘small trousers '=lehengi; 
[I’o;, I’oru] ‘iron’ <lauha; [I’oi] ‘blood’ <lohita; [d’au] ‘a 
daughter-in-law' (<vahu, vadhu) ; [o'a:nl ‘ship’ <vahana; [o’e:] 
‘hole’ < vedha; [d’ai] ‘account book’<wahi; [s’au] ‘honest’< 
saKu, sadhu; [s’anu] ‘wise, discreet’ cf. Marathi Sahana ‘clever’; 
[s’e:^] ‘easily, a little ’ — sahajjt ; etc,, etc. [s'a'mu] ‘in 
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front of’ < sahamaii < samahaii < samuhaii < sammuhaii < 
saqimukhaka (cf. Tessitori, Noten on the Grammer of Old 
Western Rajasthani, Indian Antiquary, 1914- 1916, § 51). 

§ 25. IV. In addition to the above types where an existing as- 
piration (independent or consonentai)is the cause of the recursive, 
Gujarati shows other cases where the reciirsives originate even 
when there is no aspiration in the word. The reasons which 
bring about this change have not been enquired into, but it is 
seen that in a number of cases an earlier diphtliong or vowel 
group in the word has been contracted, and recursive modification 
of a contiguous consonant has come in. Thus — [in’o:t] ‘death’< 
Perso-Arabie mailt; [m’a:t] ‘checkmate ’<Arabie mata(<ma?ata), 
Pers. mat (with possible occurence of the glottal stop after a) ; 
[tj’en] ‘ease, repose’, cf. Hind cain; [m’osam] ‘season ’< Perso- 
Arabie mausim ; [I’aoani] ‘ ballad’ <*laavanl; [s’e:] ‘hundred’ 
<sal, sayaip = ^atam; [n’e:] ‘pipe of a hookah’ <Pers. 
nai, [n’etJolV jhidem ’ < Pers. nai-cah; [m’ojai] ‘ pertaining to 
maternal grandfather’s house’ <*maulal <matula; etc., etc. Here 
it may be assumed that the second or off-glide element of the 
diphthong came to be accompanied by glottal closure, it became a 
glottal stop, and then was transposed; mailt< [*moot] 
< [•mo?t ] < [m’o;t], sai < [saeg ] > [*S8?] > [«’§:]; 
etc. A similar transformance of an off-glide vowel to a glottal stop 
and the final assimilation of the glottal stop to a following conso- 
nant subsequently, is noticed in Bengali (see ODBL., p. 1026) : jai 
-f che > jaiche> *japche>jacche [jgaccjhe, jsaccje] ‘is going’; 
hai-t-che>hoiche> *ho?che>hocche [hoccjhe, hoceje] ‘is happen- 
ing’ ; etc., etc. 

But the recursive alteration in a few other eases remains obs- 
cure :[k’AlAi] *tin’<Hindustani qalal ‘tin coating of copper vessel’; 
[kh’ai] ‘ditch’ <khata; [tjh’arr] ‘dust, rubbish ’, cf. Beng. charji 
‘ashes’; [tjh’e:r] ‘watery excrement’ = Beng. cheranl (chera-f 
panl); tt’StaJi's] ‘forty-three’; [t’gtri's] ‘thirty-three’; [o’epar] 
‘trade ’=vyapara(-y- as a glide altered to [?]) ;[s’ArDe kha'tfij ‘the 
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Survey Department’; [s’iri*] ‘sweetness ’< Persian Birin ‘sweet’; 
[s’o:r] besides [Jo;r] ‘noise’ = Pers. sor; etc., etc, 

26. Gujarati has thus consonants with glottal closure as 
specific phonemes : the stops and the affiricates, simple and as- 
pirated (although examples of each have not been given, it is likely 
that they exist, or are possible for the speech, for all the 20 sounds 
of the five var^a-series), as well as [r’, 1’, w’, s’, J’]. These 
phonemes have a signific value, as the LSI. list itself shows. 
To give a few instances — 

[kS,:] ‘ why?’ but [k’§,:] ‘ where?’; 

[ka:r] ‘doer’, but [k’a:r] ‘a palanqueen-bearer’; 

[khai] ‘food’, but [kh’ai] ‘ditch’; 

[tjirijul ‘a bead’, but [tj’iyijfi] ‘ir ritable’ ; 

[^e'ro'] ‘tent’, but [^’e*ro*] ‘log tied to an animal’s neck’; 

[pa: r] ‘obligation’, but [p’a:y] ‘a mountain’; 

[po:r] ‘city’, but [p’o:r] ‘a period of three hours'; 

[ba*ru] ‘a door’, but [b’awu] ‘singing out of tune’; 

[m:op] ‘a chaplet’, but [m’o:r] ‘a section among Brahmans, 
Baniyas, etc.’; 

[re:nl ‘night’, but [r’e:nl ‘a kind of cement’; 

[leou] ‘take’, but [I’eoii] ‘reflect, think’; 

[Da’ri’] ‘garden’, but [D’a'pi'] ‘vessel for holding ghee’; 

etc., etc. 

§ 27. The date for this kind of modification of internal as- 
pirates as well as of h in Gujarati cannot be definitely established. 
But it seems it was corning in, at least in the Old Western 
Rajasthani or pre-Gujarati stage. From descriptions of the 
pronunciation of the dialects of Rajasthani, which is a sister- 
speech to Gujarati, both being derived from some common form 
of Early New Tndo- Aryan, it would seem likely that stops with 
simultaneous glottal closure exist also in these. Thus the LSI, 
for Marwari : “ Aspiration and the letter h are commonly 

omitted. Thus pa(J*n6 for pa^h^nS, ‘to read’; pailo for pahilo, 
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‘first'; kalno for kah^no, to say (Vol. IX, Part 11, p. 20) ; cf, alop 
for Central and Eastern Rajasthani, LSF., Vol. IX, Part II, ps. 
33-34 (sair for shahr ‘city’, ado ‘half’ = adho, sikno ‘to learn’, 
say = sahaya ‘help’, cic.) ; and for Malvi. ibid., p. 54 (‘there are 
mimerons examples of the dropiiiiiR- ef an aspirate. ’Phus, kacjo 
for kadho, ‘draw (water)’; adai for aijhal. ‘two and a half’; 
kido or kidho ‘done’; etc.) The source speech of Western 
Rajasthani and (Injarati on the one hand, and the Central and 
Eastern Rajasthani dialects and Malvi on the other, might have 
developed this characteristic, vdiich was later iidieriied liy those in 
common. 

§ 28. In tin' Old Western Rajasthani speech as described 
by L. P. Tessitori {Indian Antiqnaiy for 1!)14-1.!)1G), -h- is 
generally retained, atid so an; the aspirates. But already -h- 
is found to be dropped in a word or two (§ 37 [31, Indian Anti- 
quary article refered to), and is also found to be inserted between 
vowels to avoid a hiatus ('^ 38) ; and interesting are the few 
cases where the -h- is thrown back before the foregoing 
syallable, like melha'i <melhai <mellai ‘descends’, with character- 
istic cliange of - 11 - to -Ih- (§ 42, § 51). Can we tak(' it that the 
spelling mehala'i, found in two MSS. which Tessitori placed during 
the first half of the 10th century, did actually reiiresent a pronun- 
ciation [mepalAi] or [m’elAi]? The -h- as an euidionic inser- 
tion may very well represent a glottal stop glide to preserve a 
separate or distinct utteranci; of a vowel from a preceding one. 
Cf. also the following (Tessitori, § 51) : 

*divasatakah > diahadaii > “dihaadaii > dih ddaii > 

Modern Gujarati [d’arpo] ‘day’; 
*paridhapayati>parihavei, -vav>pahiravai > [p’era''V9e] 

‘puts on’; 

mellai >melhai >mehalai > [m ’ele] ‘sends ’ ; 
vallabhah>vallahu>vahilu> [D’a:l] ‘love’; 
sammukha-ka (sanimukha) >samahau (samahu) >sahamau> 
ts’amu] ‘in front of’, 
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The so-called deaspiration oi' the aspirates in an intervocal 
position in Kajaslhani is actnally a reeui’sive treatment as in 
Gujarati, and it is either be an independent development in 
Eajasthani, or has been ilerived from an ApabhraipSa source: 
nothing is known for certain in this matter. But it is not unlikeb^ 
that the glottal stop pronunciation of -h-, at least intervocally, 
came in during the ICtli century. 

Panjabi. 

^ 29. Detailed phonetic study of only one form of Panjabi 
has so far been made accessible to us, that spoken round about 
the towns of Wazirabad and Gujrat, in Dr. T. Graliame Bailey’s 
Panjabi Phonetic Reader (London, 1919). This form of Panjabi 
is an extreme dialect, on the Lahnda-PanjabI frontier. It is 
marlced by a remarkable treatment of the voiced aspirates, and 
of h. Other forms, of Panjabi doubtless are also marked by this 
treatment. At present, we have no recursive treatment 
of the aspirates, no glottal stop modificalion of the h, 
whatever might have been the situation in Old and Middle Panjabi 
times, or earlier. But the voiced aspirates are deaspirated, 
and further tliey are unvoiced initially and this is accompanied 
by modulation of voice (tone) ; and the syllable with an h also 
undergoes modification in tone. The question of these tones of 
Panjabi and their origin as a phonetic phenomenon has been 
discussed by Dr, Jules Bloch (in Melanges Linguistiques offerts 
<1 M. ,/. Vendryes, Paiis, 1925, pp. 57-67). 

■I 30. A study of the examples in the Panjabi Phonetic 
Reader from point of view of the treatment of the aspirates and 
of h would show that: — 

T. Ilnvoiced aspirates retain their aspiralion in all cases: 
e.g. [khol] ‘open’, [Aokha] ‘troubled, with difficulty, [akh] ‘say’, 
[thik] ‘riglit, correct’, [kothi] ‘house’, [dit:ha] ‘seen’, etc., etc. 

§ 31. II. Voiced aspirates are treated as follows:— 
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Initially, they are turned to unvoiced stops, with low rising 
(or low rising-falling) tone (which is represented by the 
symbol [^], beginning about a tone a'boVe the lowest note 
which the speaker can command, and rising about two serai-tones 
and sometimes falling again about a tone {cf. Jules Bloch, 
article referred to, p. 58) : thus, [pvukrh] diunger’ = bhukkhjt; 
[tivan] ‘reflection’ = dhyanjt; [^vAg:a] ‘ox, buir=<Jhagga; cvaru 
= cjvaru] ‘broom’ = jharu; [kvopa] ‘horse’ = ghora. 

Internally, they are deaspirated ; in the interior of a vvord, 
the following vowel when stressed takes the low rising tone 
.(cf. Bloch, article referred to, pp. 60-61) : thus, [kAiva] past 
tense of karh ‘boil’ = Prakrit kadh, [kA^va-] causative of 
ka(J(Jh ‘eject’; ^^^A4vi] passive of vaddh ‘to cut’; and when the 
accented syllable precedes the aspirate, it obtains a high falling 
tone, which ‘ is uttered about a fifth (seven semitones) above the 
first note of the low-rising tone’: thus, [bXd:a] ‘tied’ <[bAnina] 
= baddha < banhna; [cAr = cJAr] ‘mount’ = carh; [^Aora] 
mne and a half' = deopha; [kiij = kujsl ‘something, somewhat’ 
= kujjh; [sAb] ‘all’ = sabh; [sAmj = sAmjg] ‘understand’®: 
samajh; etc. 

In words like [pvabi] ‘brother’s wife’ = bhabhl, [tvid] 
‘stomach’ ~ [cvAygi, cJcAqgi] ‘coppice’ = jharighi, we 

have both initial and internal aspirates treated according to their 
position, the words having two tones side by side, resultant on 
the loss of the aspiration. 

§ 32. [IT. Original h, initial and originally intervocal:— 

Initially, it remains in a strong or accented syllable which 
takes up the low-rising tone; e.( 7 . [fivAt;h] ‘hand’, [fivAs] ‘laugh* 
smile’, [fivo] ‘be’ [fi/Azrat] ‘liis highness’, [fivoj] ‘sense, 
consciousness’; a weak or unstressed syllable with [fi] drops, 
together with the [fi], or is rendered very weak — and the 
following syllable takes the low'-rising tone: e.g. hamesa ‘always’ 
>*h9ineSa, •hmeSa>[mveJi] ; [fi/As] ‘laugh’ but hSsa ‘to cause 
to laugh’, hasanjivala ‘a jester’ become [esva, asvanoa}a]. 
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Internally, h is dropped, but in its influence in the matter of 
tone it behaves like the voiecnl aspirates; thus there is low-rising 
tone on the strong vowel occurring after an an originally intervocal 
or post-consonantal h : e.g. baha = bahfi ‘cause to sit’> [ba^/a, bva], 
as contrasted with [b®] = baih ‘to sit’, with stress; [dviafa] 
‘day’ = dihjijpa; fkvani] ‘story’ = kahani, kahani; [neera] ‘dark- 
ness’ = anhera, anhera; [IvAor] ‘Lahore’, either from lahaur 
lahaur, *lhaur or fioni *halaur, ’^halaur, *hlaur (=Sfilatura: cf. 
Bloch, article cited above, p. GO, foot-note) ; [kumivar] ‘potter*, = 
*kumihar <kumhiar; [mAjavur] ‘famous ’=masahur. When it 
occurs after a strong syllable, original intcnwocal h (now either 
intervoeal or pre-consoiiental or final) is etpially dropped, but the 
Ijreceding strong syllable takes the high-falling pitch: [r&] 

‘remain’ = raih, rah; [b®] ‘sit'=baih, bah; [bAot] ‘much’=bahut; 
[kAra] ‘iron pan’ = karaha; [kida] ‘whose’ = kihjada; [kea] 
‘what kind of’-=keha; [triil], oblique of trai = ‘three ’< trihu 
triuh; etc. 

§ 30. The substitution of tone for aspiration is characteristic 
of Pan.jabi, yet this is not an isolated phenomenon occurring in 
Panjabi alone. Mention has been made before of stress and high 
pitch in syllables having the recursives in East Bengali. This high 
pitch is heard in stressed syllables, and it goes hand in liand with 
the recursive : it is not signilic by itself ahme. Thus Faridpur 
['batpoile, 'b’at khaena] ‘when one has rheumatism, one should not 
eat rice’, lit. ‘rheumatism iiaving-oecurred, rice one-eats not*=bata( 
haile, bhata khaya na, where [bat] and [b’atj as forming first 
important words in a sense group have the usual Bengali stress, 
but [b’at] is pronounced at a higher pitch; Noakhali [fietar k’a**de 
g’a poise boli fiete ka”del ‘Im is crying because he has a sore ou 
his shoulder’, when; [k’ande] and [g’a] appear to have slightly 
higher pitch than the other words. >So Maimansing [k'a”dD g’a 
deikk® fie kanta se] = kddhe gha dekhiya se kaditeche, 
where [k’aMo] and [g’a] have this high pitch, as well as stress. 
But this pitch is level, not rising-falling or in any way modulat- 
ed, and it is rather difficult to distinguish it from strong stress. 



The characteristic sentence intonation of the dialect also inter* 
feres, especially when the pitch (or stress) is on a non-initial 
syllable, and makes the problem still knottier : thus in Maiman- 
sing, a common type of finishing intonation in a sentence is of 
this type: which to some extent is heard in polysyllabic 

words as well, and hence it is difficult to distinguish in the matter 
of pitch between [kumar] ‘prince ’=kumara and [ku'mar] ‘potter’ 
<*kumhara <kumbhakrira, [’gura] ‘hors(‘’ = ghopa and [gura] 
‘fair, white’ = gora (<gaura!-'). At the present moment, educa- 
tion is imposing the aspirate sounds in East Bengali, at least 
initially, and further development of the aspirate > recursive 
with high pitch will be interfered with as education spreads 
more and more. Change of rgfia:> * 'g’a:>'* ’gat] ‘sore’— would 
make the tone alone the distinctive feature of the word, marking it 
off from [ga:] ‘body’, and the East Bengali dialect would then 
arrive at something like the Panjabi distinction, by tone only, 
between [kopa] ‘whip’ and rkvOral ‘horse’ [pai] ‘pie, a coin’ and 
[pvai] ‘brother’. But'such a situation seems not to have arisen yet. 

34. How far is the recursive treatment of the aspirates 
connected with tone? In some languages at least, a high falling 
tone goes hand in hand with the glottal stop (cf. LSI., Vol. I, 
Part If, 29: Burmese). For Panjabi, the analogous cases 
of transferred aspiration > glottal closure in East Bengali and 
Gujarati wmuld be helpful, if only for speculation. Common 
NIA. bhaI=E. Beng. [b’ai] with high pitch=Panj. [pvai]: can the 
form [pvai] be from an earlier [b’ai] (with or without high 
pitch), in which the loss of sonority in the consonant was com- 
pensated by the low-rising tone? MIA duddha ‘milk’ > dfldha 
> East Bengali [d’a:d], but Panjabi [dfkd:] = duddha ; the 
Panjabi form is on the basis of similar transference of aspira 
tion, and its change to the glottal 8top-[*d’udda]. The recursive 
treatment of the aspirates is a phenomenon very widely spread in 
the Indo-Aryan area— in East Bengali, in Gujarati, in Rajasthani 
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in Sindlii, and certainly in many other tracts, portions 
of the Panjabi and Lahnda areas being in all 

likelihood included. But accurate information is wanting 
in this matter. Tims the account of Lahnda articulation 
in the LSI. (Vol. VIH, Part I, p. 23ri,p. 251) would suggest 
the existence of the glottal stop for h and the recursive pronuncia- 
tion of at least the initial voiced aspirates. Until Dr. Siddheswar 
Varma’s paper on the Phonetics of Lahnda is published, the 
consideration of this matter will have to be postponed. I have 
recollection of a ‘Panjabi’ person -possibly a man from South- 
Eastern Panjab, saying [d’aeromtAla] (on a basis [dahrAmtAla]) 
for Dharamtala tlie name of a Calcutta locality. I heard 
a Muhammadan gentleman from Haidarabad (Deccan) whose 
family was settled there for generations say [kea b’ai] for kya 
bhai ‘what, brother U Deccan Hindustani T am convinced has the 
recursives for the voiced aspirates and substitutes the glottal stop 
for h, like Eajasthani. The strong tendency to deaspirate or to 
transfer the asjiiralion, which is noticed in the Pahari dialects 
(cf. LSL, Vol. TX, Part IV: p. 116, Kumaiini; p. 377, Western 
: Pahari in general ; p. 3S5, Jaunsai-i ; p. 460, Sirmauri ; pp. 478-479, 

: Sinnauri Oinpari; p. 495, Bag|iati ; p. 560, Kiunthali; p. 673, 
Kiilui: p. 689, Inner Siraji; p. 721, Ma^ideali; etc.), may 
■ be r(>asonably expected, following what has been 
revealed elsewhere, to be, at least in some of the dialects, 
only a recursive alteration of the aspirates. And as Jules 
Bloch (piotes from T. Grahame Bailey (Linguistic Studies for 
the Himalayas), In one dialect at least that of the tract to the north 
;of Jubbal (to the east of Simla) bhai and ghopa occur as [ba?e] 
land [gopro]. A recnrsivi' alteration of the voiced aspirates, and 
>a change of h to the glottal stop, would not thus be a hazardous 
assumption for the dialects of tlie Panjab at some not very early 
age. AI-BirunI writes Lauhawar for Lahore: if his transcription is 
based on locai pronunciation (which very likely it was), it 
would go to show that the -h- was heard as -h- in the lOth-llth 
centuries, The change in Panjabi would seem to be recent, i.e.^, 



I’elugn has coijverted into a new verbal base, and all 

tense forms of this base are in use. 

The aoristic form U9<J by itself and in combination with 
the various tense-forms of other auxiliaries aig and ir and the 
old used as a verb, are used in the formation of compound 
tenses in the following dialects to-day: 

Brahfli : the suffixes Ut, us, un, ure, in various tense forms 
e.g. tikhaf (tikha -4- ut.), 7 placed, etc., possibly are modifications 
of ancient [«h]. 

Tu}u: -uppe (uj -i- p -l- pronominal ending in the future 
perfect tense e.g. maltU(j[uppe, 7 will have done etc. 

Kodugu : ubhiju in the Present Cont. and Pres. Perf. tenses 
e.g. nadanda:nd ulliju, 7 am ivalhing, etc. 

Malayajam : cejdit^unda {has done) ; ceydittundaijirunnu 
(had done), etc. 

While thus the use of ulas a verb is traceable in the northern- 
most Dravidian dialect and conspicuous in the southern dialects, 
the central Dravidian dialects use a verb form : mand (Gondi), 
man (Kui) and men (Knmkh) in stead of ul with exactly the 
same force and meaning. 

have tried to show in a separate paper of mine (“Edu- 
cational Review,-’ May 1929) that the following forms of 
Dravidian are all traceable through the intermediate stages 
[man] < [oan] < [oul] < [ (d)uU], to the ancient base [ul] : — 

South Dr.: — mAn:u (ui) to remain 
„ niAp (earth) 

„ mAnel (sand) 

„ uiAnei, mane (house) 

Tamil mAudrsm (assembly) 

Kui: — man-, to be used as a substantive verb. 

— mAud-, 7o be, used as a substantive and auxiliary 

verb. 
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Ku^ukh:— mAn-, to be, to become — a Substantive verb only. 

- Brabtii: — noAn:— , to become— substantive verb. 

The widespread character of thes related forms and the 
availability of Dravidian analogies to exemplify the changes 
envolved in the development of these forms from lit, together 
with the fact that certain infermediate stages are represented in 
a few dialects, go to show the probable relationship of these 
forms to uL. 

Tlie question of the origin of man, men, mand^ mannu 
etc., is however a little complicated by the fact that the Indian 
AustHc dialects: Santali, Mundari, etc,, also possess a verb : 
mein which is used as an auxiliary and substantive verb with 
characteristic Austric tense-infixes 

llVhat, if any, is the connection between the Indian Austric 
forms and the Dravidian series? The mutual influence of Austfic 
and Dravidian has not been fully investigated, but thete is no 
doubt that if, as the results of M. Przyluski’s researches have 
shown, Austric has exerted considerable influence in Vocabulary 
on Indo-Aryan, there should certainly have been a great deal of 
mutual influence between Austric and Dravidian also. ttiAin 
of Santali, Munijari, etc., appears to be native in these dialects, 
allied as it is to similar forms occurring in other Austro-asiatic 
dialects (vide P. 0. Bedding's Materials for a santali 6r., Vol. 1, 
page 286). 

If mein is a native Austricw ord, what is the nature of the 
influence it may have exetted on the development of the Dravidian 
forms which show such remarkable correspondence in form, 
meaning and usage? The view that Dravidian may have borrowed 
the Austric wmrd at a very ancient date, is of doubtful value, in 
view especially of the fact that the change of v to m in the 
developfthehf of man etc., from native Dravidian ul on a Dravidic 
basis, is attested by many parallel cases. It is possible, 
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therefore, that at best the Indian Austria: mein, men, may have 
hastened the cliange of (i))ul to man in Dravidian, and, further, 
induced the central Dravidian dialects to use the later developed 
forms : man, men etc., as auxiliary verbs, while Brahui of the 
North, and the dialects of the South retained uO as the auxiliary, 
though they also in common with the rest of Dr. developed 
forms with initial m-. 

111. New forms from ub. 

1. 'allu(Lu) room in Tamil and Kannada is directly derived 
from uj, inside. Kurukh ula., inner room, is cognate, the length- 
ening of the enunciative final vowel and the change of J to 1 being 
characteristic of Kurukh (vide pages 11, 12 of Grignard’s 
Kurukh Grammar.) 

By a process of metecsemy, ulilu(ra) has come to mean in 
Tamil, Malayajam and Kannada: the heart, the mind etc. 

uti and uai of old Tamil mean place ; 4 of u4i is from 1. 

2. Other derivatives of uU in Tamil are the following. They 
are all formed according to characteristic Dravidian modes of 
word-formation. 

ulAm, mind, thought 

uUu, worm, “ what bores through ” 

uli, chisel 

M.lA.Dxa, secret, truth 
ulAi, to feel pain inside 
uld, to feel, to suffer in phrases like kaimam 
uld, to feel love; pAjdal uld, to feel pain, 
ull-, to think, to remember, to expect-, occurs com- 
monly in Tamil and Kannada classics-c/. 
ullijadxn Jurakkumoimba: (o)i:xai of verse 223 of 
Purananuru 

uldr, to move, to be swayed cf. ularsi^guinddl, 
spread-out hair. 
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3. In a number of ancient South Dravidian words, ul has 
acted as a formative suffix : porul, reaHty, Kad^^vul, Ood; aruL, 
benei olence; irul, darkness; inarul, to be bewildered, etc., etc. 

4. The variant of uj : un, eat, to take food etc. occurs in 
most Dravidian dialects, the meaning having been acquired by 
prossemy (I'estriction). The form is found in Tamil, Kann., Teh, 
Mah, Tuju, Kui, Goniji, Kurukh (ouna, to drink) and in Brilhui 
(Kun, to eat.) Kui u:nga meat, foot (with Dr. affix-ga) is 

from un; Kui ujze truly, derived from the radical ul itself. 
Kurukh mandi, food has been described as a borrowing from 
Santali mandi with the same meaning; but I think the reation- 
ship should be limitetl, if it turns out tliat mandi is native Austrie, 
from what has been stated above in regard to Dr. man, men etc. 
and Indian Austrie men. The tinal-ndi of mandi might be com- 
pared with the ending ndi in Tamil tindi, undi food, etc. 

5. The following forms of Tamil (cognates of some of which 
are found in Kannada and in Malayajara) show the peculiar 
Dravidian retroflex continiiative 4. The origin of 4 in Tam. 
Mai. and Kannada cannot be definitely ascertained; but so far 
as the following instances are concerned, they appear to be so 
intimately connected with uL in meaning that possibly the sound 
j in these instances w^as a development from b ; compare, for 
instance, the dialectal enunciation in Tamil of ke:b, to ask as 
Ke:j 

[U49-] to work hard, to drudge 
[UJUl-], to plough; cf. Kurukh [uj-], 
to plough where it is difficult to find out the relationship of the 
consonantal sounds 

[u:j-] to ripen, to expand, etc. 

[UJ-al-] to move, to turn round and roxind 

6. The following are ancient compounds 111 Tamil, formed 
of ub and other words, to bring out special nuances : — 

(i) ubd-ppAjmdeb, to agree, etc. 

(n) ul-uijtudab, to decrease 
{Hi) ub-kArmttm, inner meaning 
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{iv) ili/{iAia1ck9n], s&lf -control 
(?;) utdjijar, wise men 
(vi) uliVLUdi, main intention 

The following are ancient compbunds founds in Malayajam : — 

(0 ulkAndiiiv courage (ii) ulkarmbe, mind (Hi) tilkoija, 
secret bribe [iv) ubpeir, secret hate (>;) ulpe^-, to he contained 

IV. nl. A Possible Deictic Base. 

What has been called the Intermediate deictic particle of 
ancient Dravidian-u-underlies a vast number of Dra vidian words 
formed with characteristic Dravidian morphemes: — 

Tamil ugu-, to he scattered, etc,-cf. Kui u'.g-^o be stripped. 
„ und-, to push. 

„ up:-, to swell. 

„ uj-t-, to cause to enter. 

„ uj-ar-, to rise; cf. Kurukh uj-, to take off 
„ ub-ai, to he shaken 

„ u:r, to circulate; cf. Dr. uir, village, cauntry, and 
Brauhi ora,'tira, village 

„ ur-i, to peel off; cf. Gondi nice, to strip, Kurukh ur-, 
to ruh off leaves from a branch. 

„ ViT-9i, to remain fixed; cf. GSpdi urr-, to cogulate, 
Kurukh ur-, to grow stout Kui-ujz, to assemble. 

„ ttir-, to percolate; cf. Kui u:r-, to dissolve. 

„ ujir, u^ir, life ; cf. Kurukh ujgz-<o have life. 

„ ur-, to become, to be obtained. 

„ ur-aoi, fountain, well, ant, life, surroundings, worm. 

Immediate cognates for some 6f the Tamil words are 
available from the other southern dialects. (For a full list of 
these, see my paper on Dr. uir in Educational Review, June 
1930). 

The .structural and the semantic peculiarities of these words 
clearly point to their deictic origin. It is probable, therefore, 
that ub also is a deictic base formed of the Intermediate Demon- 
strative -t»- and the formative-b of Dravidian. 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 


Regarding Dr. Siddheshwar Varma’s studies in Bhadarwahi 
and his proposal for a new list of Key words for 
inter-dialectal research. 

I 


Many thanks for sending me your circular of the 25th 
November 1930 and Dr, Siddheswar Varma’s account of the 
investigations in the Bhadarwahi tract. To judge from the 
notes and extracts his work is highly creditable, and we 
shall all look forward to a full account of the results. Having 
been Sir George Grierson’s assistant for sixteen years and 
having written about a fifth of the Linguistic Survey I am 
keenly awake to the necessity of supplementing the information 
it contains. It is highly gratifying that the Linguistic Society 
of India is going to take up in earnest the investigation of 
Indian languages, through well-trained scholars. Only in this 
way will it he possible to arrive at really satisfactory 
results. It will not be enough to prepare lists of words and 
phrases and get them filled up. It will be necessary to collect 
materials on a much greater scale, as has evidently been done 
by Dr, Varma, and to pay great attention also to stress and 
intonation. Standard lists may of course be useful, especially 
for the purpose of elucidating the broad outline of the gram- 
matical system, but it is more important to get unsophisticated 
tales and stories. And in the standard lists it wrould be well 
if words with many meanings (such as “ beat ”) were avoided. 
I shall not, however, try to go into details. It would perhaps 
be well to draw up a draft list and draft instructions, and to 
ask some scholars in India and Europe to go through them 
and to offer their criticism. 


Oslo, Norway. 


STEN KONOW. 



II 

In reply to your circular letter of 25th November, 1930, 
covering that of Dr. Siddheshwar Varma of 6th September, 
we the undersigned beg to say that the interest of the dialects 
to which Dr. Varma directs attention is obvious ; and that one 
of the greatest needs of linguistics in India, as elsewhere, is 
the minute investigation of all dialects. 

We are not convinced, however, that the key-words, especi- 
ally as given in Volume I, Part 2, of the TAnguistic Survey of 
India, “ are not of much value for inter-dialectical, as distin- 
guished from inter-hnguistic research” ; and we feel, in addition, 
that W'e should reserve decision until the third part of that 
volume (‘ Comparative Dictionary of the Tndo-Aryan Languages’) 
shall have appeared. One may also point out that, wdiatever 
the desirability of “ a revised list of words and phrases more 
suited to inter-dialectical research,” its actual application, w’hen 
drawn up, would be a task of immense magnitude, little less 
than that which has been entailed in the preparation of the 
Survey itself. 

Our own counsel would be the preparation of a series of 
grammars for newly known dialects, and of revisions, in the light 
of newer knowledge, of grammars of dialects which still seem 
inadequately discussed. In these manuals, new lists of words 
and phrases (to be uniform in all this series) might well be 
adopted ; but since the Survey seems destined to remain the 
great work (perhaps the only one) on its subject for a very 
long time to come, the words and phrases Avhich it gives, should, 
we think, be given also in order to facilitate comparison of the 
new material with the old. 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Professor of Indo-Aryan Languages. 
Columbia University, LOUIS H. GRAY, 

New York, U. S. A- Professor of Oriental Languages. 
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III 

I am sure if a second Linguistic Survn^y of India is carried 
on by experts, there is every possibility of the discovery of new 
material from every corner of India. 

Your suggestion with regard to key-words and phrases is 
very important. Last year when I was collecting specimens of 
Braj I found that the key-words and phrases given in the Survey 
did not carry ns very far. Carefully prepared lists of words an<l 
phrases would be of great help for future work on dialects. 

Allahabad University. D. VARMA. 
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Proceedings of the Biennial Meeting of the Linguistic Society 
of India held on the 17th December, 1930, at the Patna College, 
Patna* 

Present:— 

1. Dr. LJ.S. Taraporewala (in tlie chair), Bombay. 

2. Principal A.C. Woolner, Lahore. 

3. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter, jee, Calcutta. 

4. Dr. Siddheshwar Varina, Jammu (Kashmir). 

5. Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya, Allahabad. 

6. Prof. Lakshmi Dhar Shastri, Delhi. 

7. Dr. A. Banner jee Shastri, Patna. 

8. Mr. H.K. Deb, Calcutta. 

9. Mr. V.P. Vaidya, Bombay. 

10. Dr. Mangala Deva Shastri, Benares. 

11. Pt. Vidhushekhar Bhaltacharya, Shaiitineketan. 

12. Dr. P.C. Bagchi, Calcutta. 

13. Pt. S.P. Chaturvedi, Nagpur. 

14. Mr. K.A. Subramaniya Tyer, Lucknow. 

15. Dr. T.P. Chowdhury, Patna. 

16. Dr. Mohd. Shahidullah, Dacca. 

17. Prof. Ramchandra Sharma, Jullundhur (Punjab). 

18. Pt. Udai Narain Tripathi, Allahabad. 

19. Mr. Gopal Haidar, Calcutta. 

20. Dr. V.S. Sukhtankar, Poona. 

21. Pt. Dakshina Ranjan Shastri, Calcutta. 

22. Mr. D. Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 

While opening the second meeting of the Society, Dr. 
Taraporewala announced that the Honorary Secretary, Pt. 
Gauri Shanker, was unable to be present and that Dr. 
Siddheshwar Varma had agreed to officiate him during the 
session. 

I. A Correction. 

After the Biennial Report of the Society was read by the 
Secretary, Mr. .Woolner pointed out an error regarding ‘‘a 



special number of the Indian Linguistics” on page 9 of the 
Eeport. The language of the Report suggested that the Lahore 
Oriental Conference had promised to bear the cost of the 
“Special immhei'”, which was not a settled fact, as the amount 
had not yet been formally sanctioned. On the Society’s request, 
however, Mr, Woollier agreed to refer the matter to the 
Conference. 

II. Subscription and Budget. 

Regarding subscription, Dr. Taraporewala moved some 
modifications of the rules. He said that the distinction between 
“active” and “ordinary” members may be ki^pt up, but students 
may bi> admitted at lower rates and life-membership may be 
introduced. Mr, Woollier proposed that the distinction between 
“active" and “ordinary” members maybe abolished and a uni- 
form subscription of Rs. 12-0-0 per annum be introduced. This 
change would bring a larger number of members and probably 
more income. Any deficit could be met by special donations 
from well-to-do symjiathisers. A discussion followed, in which 
many speakers took imrt. Di’, Chatterji said that the jiresent 
state of linguistic studies in India required that those specially 
interested in the subject should mainly bear the financial burdens 
of the Society. It was unsafe at the present stage to depend 
upon the public. After considerable discussion, however, the 
whole matter including the question of Budget was referred to 
a sub-committee consisting of Drs. Taraporewala, Chatterji and 
Varma. 

The sub-committee (on tlie next day) made the following 
recommendations : — 

(1) That the following lines may be added to the fundamental 
Rule 5 of the Society:— 

Student-members will be addmitted on a subscription of 
Rs. 6-0-0 per annum. Any member can have his subscription 
compounded for life by becoming a life-member, if he pays 
Bs. 100-0-0 at a time, or Bs. 75-0-0 if he is already a founder. 
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(2) That the total expenditure of the Society should not 
exceed Bs. 500-0-0 for the year 1930-31, and the Honorary 
Secretary be asked to circulate among the members a state* 
ment of annual accounts at the end of 1931. 

(3) That the journal “Indian linguistics’’ may, at present, 
be a “communication journal”, keeping memboi’s in touch with 
one another. Lengthy articles sent to the “Endian Linguistics” 
for publication, could, after careful e.xami nation, be forwarded 
by the Society to larger journals with recommendatmns for 
publication. 

(4) That the “Endian Linguistics” be conducted by an 
Editorial Board consisting of three members. 

III. “Grierson Commemoration Volume”. 

Kegarding the pul)licati()n of tJrierson Commemoration 
Volume Dr. Tarai)orewala c.vpressed satisfaction that so many 
articles had been already received, and on his proposal it was 
decided to request others, who had not yet sent in the promised 
articles, to expedite the matter, and kindly see that an 
article does not exceed sixteen printed pages. 

On Dr. Chatterji’s i^roposal it was decided to present the 
original papers in MS. to Sir George Grierson, before the actual 
publication of the Volume is undertaken. 

IV. New Members. 

The following new members joined the Society: — 

(1) Dr. A. Bannerrji Shastri, M.A.,D. l^hil. (Oxon), Patna 

College, I’atna. 

(2) llarit Krishna Deb Esquire, Nabo-Kishen St., Calcutta. 

(3) V.r. Vaidya Esquire, Bar-at-Law, J.P., Bombay. 

(4) Dr. Mangala Deva Shastri, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), 

Government Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(5) Pt. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya, Vishwa Bharati, 

Shantiniketan. 
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(6) Dr. P.C. Bagchi, M.A., D. Litt., (Paris), Calcutta Univer- 

sity, Calcutta. 

(7) PL S.P. Cliatnrvodi, M.A„ Vyakaranficharya, Morris 

College, Nagpur. 

(S) K.A. Subrainaniya Iyer Ksquire, M.A. (London), the 
TTniversity, Lucknow. 

(9) Dr. Tara I*ada Chowdhury, M.A., Ph.D. (London), 
Patna College, Patna. 

(1.0) Dr. Molid. Slialiidulla, M.A., D. Litt. (Paris), Dacca Uni- 
versity, Dacca. 

(11) Prof. Kara Chandra Sharina, M.A., D.A.V^. College, 

Jullundhu r ( Punjab) . 

(12) Udai Narain Tripathi Esquire, Daragunj, Allahabad. 

(13) Prof. Tjakshini Dliar Shastri, M.A., M.O.L., the Uiiiver- 

of Delhi, Delhi. 

(14) Dr. A. Siddiqi, ]\[. A., Ph.D. (Gottingen), the University 

of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

(In) Dr. V.S. Sukhtaukar, M.A., Ph.D. (Dei'iin), Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Keascarch .Institute, J’oona. 

(16) Dr. llari Chand Shastri, D. Lift. (Paris), I.E.S., Patna 
College, Patna. 

V. Office-bearers. 

The following office-bearers were elected for 1930-32;— 
President Dr. Siddhcshwar Varraa. 

Vice-President: — Dr. Suuili Kuiiiar Chatterji. 

Honorary Secretary: — Pt. Gauri Shankar. 

Nominated raeinbers; — (1) Dr. I.J.S. Taraporewala. 

(2) Principal A.C. Woolner. 

(3) Mr. Babu Kara Saksena. 

(4) Mr. L.V, Kamaswarni Aiyar. 

January 4, 1931. SIDDHESHWAE VAEMA. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE COMMEMORATION VOLUME 

TO 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, O.M., K.G.LE., Ph, D., 

D. Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., I.C.S., {Retired), 
Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, 

(England.) 

THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 

Ganpat Eoad, Lahore. 

7th May, 1931. 

Dear Sir, 

The Linguistic Society of India respectfully presents to you 
this volume of essays which are contributions from your admirers 
and friends in various parts of the world. 

The volume is a token of gratitude for your invaluable 
services, an expression of admiration for your marvellous person- 
ality, and a humble attempt to commemorate your monumental 
work. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the value of your services to 
the cause of Indology in general and Linguistics in particular. 
You have given to the coming generations and centuries a veri- 
table kalpataru of Linguistic data. You have enriched India’s 
Linguistic Literature to a degree of which no other country in the 
world can boast. 

Your personality is an index of the vast possibilities of Man. 
It has proved to us that it is possible to have a rare combination 
of various, often conflicting, qualities — that mastery of details, 
that brilliant synthesis, that persistence in colossal labour for more 
than half a century, that vivacity and suggestiveness, that 
rigorous critical acumen, that constructive faculty which you 
possess. Your personality will ever stimulate and inspire 
'seekers after linguistic knowledge. 

Your work, Sir, is by itself a monument of hemau achieve- 
ment, and does not require any “ commemorating” agency. But 
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it IS the duty of gratitude which has stirred us to make this offer- 
ing, however humble, at your feet. 

We hope, Sir, that the Society, which was organized after 
the completion of your “ Linguistic Survey of India,” will, in- 
spired by your living example and kind wishes, be able to con- 
tinue your work, though on a humbler scale. 

In conclusion, we hope you will kindly accept this offering 
of devotion, and with sincere prayers for your good health and 
long life. 

We remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your devoted admirers, 
SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, 

President. 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJEE, 

Vice-President. 

GAURI SHANKAR, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Per Pro the Linguistic Society of India. 

THE GRIERSON COMMEMORATION VOLUME. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

I. Indo-European. 

1. The Grouping of the Indo-European Dialects — 

A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D. Litt. 

2. Ramarques sur les verbes de mouvement en Indo-Euro- 

p6en— J. Vendreys, University de Pans. 

3. Sur les Noms Indo-Europyens du Lait — Antoine Meillet, 

Paris. 

n. Indo-Iranian. 

(a) Iranian. 

4. Yasna xxxi — Irach Jehangir Sorabji Taraporewala, B.A., 

Ph,D. 
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(6) Indo-Aryan. 

5. Der Einflusz der Volksprache auf die Zischlaute im 

Zeitalter der Enstehung des Rgveda— I. Scheftelowitz, 
Kolon. 

6. liber die alteston indischen Metriker und ihr werk — 

Hermann Jacobi, Bonn. 

7. Syandanika — Sylvain L6vi, Paris. 

7a. Uvvata and Mabidhara — Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D. Phil. 
(Oxon), Lahore. 

8. The word Arf in the Rgveda — K. Chattopadhyaya, M.A., 

Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

(c) Middle Indo-Aryan. 

9. Some Sanskrit and Pali Notes— Jarl Charpentier, Ph, D., 

Upsala, Sweden. 

10. Panini’s Grammar and the influence of Prakrit on 

Sanskrit — Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya, Shiistri, Shan- 
tiniketan, Bengal. 

11. ASokan vasa-year — R. L. Turner, M.C., M.A., London 

University, London. 

12. A Note on the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharvela— 

Lionel D. Barnett, M.A., Litt. D., London. 

13. Tatsamagy—A.C. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor, 

Punjab University. 

14. The Prakrit in the Kundamala — P. V. Ramanujaswami, 

M.A., Vizianagaram. 

15. Dharmaprabhasuri’s version of Kalakacharyarkatha — 

W. Norman Brown, Pennsylvania. 

16. The sibilants in the Apabhraipi§a of the Buddhist Dohas 

— Prabodha Chandra Bagchi. 

(d) New; Indo-Aryan. 

17. The oldest grapimar of Hindustani — Suniti Kumar 

Chatterjee, M.A..D. Litt., Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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•17a. Prthviraj Raso — Shyamsundar Das, B.A., Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares. 

18. Passive Voice in Dogri — Gauri Shankar, M.A., Lecturer, 

Government College, Lahore. 

19. The language of the Kirtilata — Baburam Saksena, M.A., 

Allahabad, 

20. The verb substantive in Bengali — Sukumar Sen, M.A'., 

Calcutta. 

21. Formative affixes in Assamese — Banikanta Kakati, M.A., 

Gauhati, Assam. 

22. A Marathi idiom — Sten Know, Oslo, Norway. 

21. The Ru lha a Dialect — Siddheshwar Vartna, M.A., D. Litt., 
Shastri, Jammu. 

24. The Personal Bronouns First and Second Plural in the 

Dardic and Kafir Languages— G. Morgenstierue, Oslo, 
Norway. 

25. Le present du verbe “etre’’ en tsigane — Jules Bloch, 

Paris. 

•25a. Cerebrals in Sinhalese— G. P, Malalasekera, M.A., Ph. D., 
Ceylon. 

III. Dravidian. 

26. Accent in Telugu Speech and Verse— G. V. Sitapati. 

B.A., L.T., Parlakimedi. 

27. Materials for a sketch ot Tulu Phonology — 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M,A., B.L. 

IV. Tibet©- Chinese. 

28. Affirmative and interrogative sentences in Tibetan — 

M. Walleser, Heidelberg, Germany 

29. Tibetan Tonemes — Georges de Roerich, Roerich Musenm, 

New York. 

•Articles not yet ^received, but promised by t^ contributors. 
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V. Miscellaneous. 

;^(). Man and his becoming in (he Upanisads — 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, D. Litt., M.A. 

31. The fourfold aspect of the supreme being in Mani- 

chaeism. — A. V. Williams Jackson, L.H.D., LL.D., 
Litt, D., Columbia University. 

32. Two standards of Measure of Ancient Persia. — 

J. J. Modi, C.I.E., Ph. D. 

List of Pra^asti’s composed in honour of 
Sir George A. Grierson. 

1. Sanskrit Verses — Pandita Kalipada Tarkacharya, Sans- 

krit College, (on behalf of the Sans- 
krit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta.) 

2. Pali Verses — Principal Vidhushekbar Bhatlacharya, 

Shantiniketan. 

3. Maithili Verses — Pandit Babua Mi^ra, Jyotisacarya, 

Calcutta University. 

4. Bengali Sonnet — Mohit Lai Majumdar, Lecturer, Dacca 

University. 

5. Gujrati Prahasti — I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph. D., 

Principal, the M. F. Cama Ahornan 
Institute, Andheri. 

6. Poem in Panjahi — Brij Lai, M.A., Shastri, M.O.L., 

Jhang. 

7. Assamese Poem — S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., B.L., Professor 

Cotton College, Gauhati. 

8. Santal Greeting — Dhunu Kisku, Josef Murmu, HSs-dak’, 

Mohulpahari, Santal Parganas. 

9. Sanskrit and a Telugu Verse — P. V. Ramanujaswami, 

M.A., Vizianagaram. 

10. Origa Poem — Sh. Kuntalkumari Debi C/o Poornanand 
Pfftt^ayak, No. 16, Govind Sen Lane, 
Calcutta. 
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1. Tamil Poem — Somasundar Desikar, Tamil Lexicon 
Office, Madras. 

12. Tiiluva Praiasti — Kordcal Srinivasu Rao, Kannada and 

Tuju Poet, Udipi (South Kanara). 

3 3. Malayalam Pra&asti — Kuttippurattu Ke^avan Nayar, 

Pandit, Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

14. Qanf^krit Pra&asti — P. S. Anantnarayana, ^astri, Sans- 

krit Pandit, Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam. 

15. Sanskrit Pra&asti — P’t. Ram Chandra, Shastri, B.A., 

Oriental College, Lahore. 

16. Hindi Praiasti—Pt. Ram Chandra, Shastri, B.A., 

Oriental College, Lahore. 

17. Urdu Praiasti — Akhtar Sherani, s/o IT. M. Sherani, 

Lecturer in Urdu, Punjab University, 
Lahore. 

18. Hindi Pratasti — Ram Kumar Varma, M.A., Allahabad 

Universisty, Allahabad. 


Note . — The Commemoration Volume in MSS. along with the 
praSastis was sent to A. C. Woolner Esq. M. A,, C. I. E., at 
present on leave in England. He had agreed to present the 
Volume lo Sir George A. Griereon on behalf of the Linguistic 
Society. The MSS. have reached him safely. 


GAURI SHANKAR. 
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FOREWORD 


The papers published in the present number of the 
“Indian Linguistics’’ were read before the Fifth Indian 
Oriental Conference held at Lahore in 1928. The publica* 
tion of these papers has been managed by the Linguistic 
Society of India and financed by the Fifth Indian 
Oriental Conference. 

We hope our readers will avail themselves of the rich 
linguistic material in these papers which have been written 
by some of the leading members of the Linguistic Society 
of India. 

Editor, 




NOTE 


We are glad to ami ounce that I’t. Gauri Shankar, our 
energetic Hon. Secretary, has been awarded the Sanskrit 
State Scholarship by the Punjab Government, and is now 
in England studying Linguistics at the Oxford University. 
He has been actively associated with the Society from its 
very beginning, nay, he is one of those who are responsible 
for its very birth. We are ail thankful to him for the 
ceaseless efforts that he has put in in bringing the Society 
to its present level. We hope that he will try to promote 
the cause of the Society even during his stay in England, 
and believe that, on his return to India, ho will un- 
grudgingly place- his knowledge and experience at the 
disposal of the Society. 

We welcome our new Hon. Secretary, L. Duni Chandra, 
M. A., who has succeeded him here as well as at the 
Government College, Lahore, and who is already known 
to us as one of the Founders of the Linguistic Society. 

Editar. 




THE NEUTER GENDER IN BHADARWAHI. 

Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M.A., D. Lilt, 

Abbreviation*; 

Bhad. Bhadarwahi (general, referring to all the 
dialects of Bhadarwahi), 

Bhal, Bhalesi. 

Bhid. Bhi^^ki, 

Guj. Gujarati. 

Khas. Khasali. 

L. S. I. “The Linguistic Survey of India” by Grierson. 

n. Neuter, 

Panj. Panjabi. ' 

Skr. Sanskrit. 

Phonetic Note: — 

The transcription followed in Bhadarwahi words is the 
one sanctioned by the International Phonetic Association. 
In the transcription of Sanskrit and Gujarati words, how- 
ever, the usual transliteration scheme has been followed. 
The following symbols may be particularly noted : — 

Vowels : — 

e, 8', Bhad. e sounds like English 6 in “bed,” e’ like 
French 6 in hier “yesterday”. Theses, e* are separate 
phonemes, cf. Bhid ker “do” but ke’r “the thorny leaf of 
deodar.” 

0, O’. 0 is shorter but more open than o’, o as in Bhid. 

beroppa? “greatness” sounds like o in French bonne pomme 
“good apple,” though the rounding of the lips is not so 
marked as in the articulation of its French correspondent. 
0* as in Bhad. gho’i “stone” sounds like English O: in “all,” 
but is more open. 
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y. This y as in Bhid. pyrb “East” sounds somewhat 
like French y in “pure”, but in quick speech is hardly to be 
distinguished from normal n. It sounds much more like u 
than i. 

0. This 0, as n 'p0ku “a woman’s paternal home” 
is a contracted o’U, and sounds much more like o' than e or 
11. It is more open than its French correspondent. 

Consonants : — 

There occur in Bhad. composite consonants like 
n, ^ which should require special symbols. For they are 
not mere lateral plosion of t and d. In monosyllables as 
in ^iat “grass.” ^ilat “sickle” the J element is scarcely 
heard, it is a mere breath (especially after t), sounding 
somewhat like Welsh +, but in polysyllabic words like 
Bhad. jAn^Jukkhel “machine for crushing paddy ” bhiQ^&i 
“Bhadarwahi, ” the J is more appreciably heard while the 
first element t or d is scarcely heard in quick speech. 

ds. This dz as in Bhid. bi(fe “seed’^ does not differ much 
from z, but the tip of the tongue touches the teeth-ridge, 
and there is not so much breath as in the case of ordinary z. 
Considering the historical connection of the sound with skr. 
j, dz has been used in the transcriptions. 

The Neuter gender in Bhadarwahi. 

Only two modern Indo-Aryan languages, viz. Grujarati 
and Marathi are hitherto known to possess the neuter 
gender.* My investigations, however, show that the neuter 
gender exists as a complete system in the three dialects of 
Bhadarwahi, vtz. in Bhadarwahi proper (which, in order 


1. Beamfts. A Comparative Grammar of the modern Aryan languages of 
India II, p. 147. 
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to distinguish it from the other two dialects, I shall call 
Bhi^^Jii, as it is so called by the speakers themselves) 
BhalesI, and Khasali^. The neuter gender, however, does not 
exist in Padari, which L. S. I. has classified under ' 
“Bhadarwahi Groui)”-^ 

The striking features of the Bhad. neuter are the 
nominal and adjectival terminations, the idural in the 
former, and both the singular and the plural in the latter. 
Thus the plural of Bhad. gAhr ^Tiouse” (neuter) is 'ghAra but 
that of sApp ^‘serpent”, which is masculine, is simply sApp. 
Again, the singular neuter adjectival termination is u, while 
the plural is a, as Bhid. 'bA ldu ghAr “a large house” pi^ ' 
'bA(J<J5 'ghAra “large houses.” The masculine adjectivar 
terminations, however, are o (sg.) and e (pi.), as 'bAddo 
SApp “a large serpent,” 'bAdde sApp “large serpents.” Similar 
grammatical features exist as a complete system in Bhad. 
pronouns and verbs, as we shall see presently. That 
Bhad. neuter generally corresponds to Skr. and Guj. n. will 
be shown by the following vocabularies: — 

I Bhid. vocabularies occurring in the neuter gender: — 

'Agn-kund — the front cavity of a domestic fireplace. 

'Ajigan — courtyard pi. ‘Apgaa. 

'Ambar — sky. 

‘Ami Attu — yea st. 

'Amlu — N. of a lialatable sour meal. 

Ann — grain. 

Stdharu — darkness. 

1. This dialect, not mentioned in L. S. 1., has been discovered by me during 
my recent Himalayan tour. It is spoken in a region called Khasali or Khasal 
near the Western Frontier of Bhadarwah. The inhabitants are called Khasali, 
Khas or Khas ^‘rustic or barbarous people". 

2. Vol. TX, Part IV, pp. 881 ff. 
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‘akhof — fruit of the walnut tree, pL 'akhuya. The 
walnut hee, however, as in skr. idiom, is mascu ■ 
line, and its plural is simply 'akhoy. 
alas— (1) laziness (2) yawning, 
ap — haik 

Qsan — the “seat” (backside) of a pyjama. 

'aji — the mouth. 

'attu — flour. 
hAn — forest 

bAndu — (1) betrothal (2) the present given to the 
fianc6e on betrothal. 
bAcan — speech, words of the wise, 
bop — a kind of rush for rojje-making Panj. van. 
bi& — “seed,’' pk 'bi(fea. 
bAp — the warp in a loom* 
bibhap — bed. 

bhA^ — shaving of the head etc. in mourning. 
bhAfan — hymn. 
bhAtt — cooked rice. 

'bhoyu — charges for grinding corn pk 'bhayh. 
bhut — ghost, pk 'bhuta. 
chAj — a winnowing basket, 
chAtan — the roof of an almifah. 

•dAkkhap - south. 

•dArfan — sight (of a holy or respeci.able person or 
God). 

dap — charity, 
dar — door, pk 'darfi. 
dAu — ^a tether, 
duck— dowry. 

d'ljepik — cei’emony of the tenth day after death, 
dddalu— a vessel to coagulate milk, 
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' dud — milk, pi. du'ddil. 

dhAn — (0 wealth (2) flock of sheep and goats, 
dha'nalu — milk and milk products, 
dhan — paddy. 

dhian — contemplation, attentiom 
doran — a scarecrow in cultivated fields, 
dol — a pail to fetch water. 

(JhAkkan — lid of a box. 

Sat — a sickle. 

gAl throat. 

gi'ld — jackal, pi. 'gidd§.. 

git — song. 

gif —goitre. 

guggal — incense. 
ghAr — house, pi. 'ghArd. 
ghi — clarified butter. 
hA(jld~bone. 

hoador — bone, pj ’hadorSL. 

^ lAntar— amulet. 
jAntl — spinning wheel. 

'jennu — the sacred thread. 

kAtnm— work, but cf. .JfcArm “ the Ar«>a ceremony,” 
which is masculine. 

kAmmal — blanket. This word is used both as mascu- 
line and n. as it is in skr. {Icamhala). 
kapal — forehead. 

kirtan — the singing of hymns in a procession. 

kubb — a hump on the back. 

kul — sub-caste or family, pi. 'kuld. 

kafd — the iron pan for boiling milk etc. 

ku'jAgn — bad omen. 

kutar— dog, pi. kutrd. 
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'khillu — Mnd lying fallow. 

— auspicious time for marriage. 
lAkk — the waist. 

lolafe — greed, 

'hksr— cloth, pi. ‘likya. 
le'n de'n — transaction. 

13u — iron, 
lup — salt. 

mahurt — auspicious time. 
niAndar— a temple. 
mPidzz — a waist-band or girdle, 
majo?— a place for burning the dead, 
mas — meat. 

'matthu — a boy, pi. 'matthS,. 

mukh — the end of a beam, ladder etc., pi. mukkhQ. 

mull — price. 

musal — a pestle. 

muti — urine. 

nAkk — nose. 

nAjt — ruin. 

iiAfi — name, pi. uauE. The semi-tatsama nam, however, 
is used as masculine. 

nciqgal — the wooden '‘sole^’ in which the ploughshare is 
fixed, 
nafe — a dance, 
ni'hajj— bath. 

— elopement, 
o'kolu — ascent, height. 
pAccham — West. 
pAllar — grey hair, pi. pAllrd. 

•pimi — water. 

pst* — abdomen, stomach. 

plal — the lower world skr. patala, 
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pltak or pitlk — the 15th day ceremony aft^r death. 
pSfehay — tail. 

'p 0 ku— a married woman’s parental home, 
pyrb — East. 

•phalar— the hole in the “sole” in which the plough- 
share is fixed. 

phull — cataract (in the eye), 
rip— debt, 
ril— cotton. 
sArg — heaven. 

JSAtr — truth, 
sukh-sfid — welfare. 

'suppu — a dream, 
sutj — thread, yarn. 

•sutju — amulet. 
jAgn - omen. 

jAm'Jan — the X)lace where the dead are burnt. 
jAp or JAp — the bier including the corpse, pi. 'jApfi. 
jAstr — weapon, pi. 'jAstra. 

Jog — vegetable. 

JoJtor — sastra. 

'Jeccu — a model in an iron foundry. 

'Jettu — in an oil-mill the oihcake which remains aftIV 
the oil has been pressed. 

Je*k9r — the bark of a tree. 

Jllu — cold, coldness. 

Jiqg — horn. 

Jir§t — the head of the bed. 

Jit — ague. 

tAl or tAlI — ground, floor. 
ti*har — festival, pi. ti'harS. 
tirth — a place of pilgrimage. 



tuttar — face 
thuk — spittle. 

feAkk— ail ornament worn on top of the head, Panj. 
cAuk, 

feAmm — leather, 
hir — delay. 

■feitiU— nipple of the breast. 
fehAl — deception. 

'fehAannu — a sieve. 
tAbbar — family, 
teppu — a small cap. 

'tikku — the tilak mark on tlie foi ehead. 

'tjAgru — light. 

^am — copper. 

^ii'snak — intermittent fever after e^^ei'y tliird day. 

thau — a hamlet. 

ukkhal — mortar. 

udl — otter. 

u'dhar — loan. 

uttar — North. 

u'pam— proverb. 

&Al — water. 

psAr-d^Aqjal— an impassable forest. 
dzArm— birth. 

•dzagru— vigilance (waking) for some religious purpose. 

dzal — net. 

dsqr— barren soil. 

dzil — the root of a plant. 

dzin-life. 

dzhAll — bush. 

A comparison of the above words with the correspohd- 
ing Skr. and Guj. vocabularies will show that Bhid. neUters 
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generally correspond to Skr. and Guj. neuters. B'hid., 
however, shows certain points of divergence from one or 
both of these parallel languages: -- 

(ffl) Bhid. names of towns and countries, unless they 
are feminine, are in the neuter gender e.g., the following 
words are all n. : — 

bhi^k — Bhadarwah. 

bhale-J* 

or (' Bhales. 

bhalgij J 

'bAmbu— (Jhamba. 

'dzemmu — Jammu. 

Ambasar — Amritsar. 
lA'ho'r — Lahore, 

’siri D Agar - Srinagar. 
kal'kAttu— Calcutta, 
kab'las— N. of a holy mountain. 
hAr'dwar— Hardwar, 

•jAgan nath— Jagan Nath. 

Thus “I have seen Jagan Nath will be translated in 
Bhid. as mi 'jAgan nath lharu (and not Idaro which wiil be 
masc.) 8. The genler of jagan-nktha (Guj. jagan-aatha) both 
in Skr. and Guj. is m a sc. % 

{b) There are several words which are masc. in Skr. 
but n. in their corresponding Bind, forms e.g., the follow- 
ing are all n.: 

badar — mokey, pi. 'badra. 

bhArm- suspicion. The corresponding word both in 
Skr. and Guj. is masc. i 

di'Ja^ek— the tenth-day ceremony after death. Bkr. 
das'aha-, and Guj. daSah are masc. 
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'^ebu— husband’s younger brother, Skr. devara— and 
Guj. diar are mase. 

dlAu— village. Skr. grama — is masc., but Guj. gram 
like iis Bhid. correspondent is n. 

gAl — throat. The correspondent word both in Skr. and 
Guj. is inas£,_ 

gAnd— an infectious ulcer attacking sheep and goats, 
Skr. ganda— “a wound” is masc. 

hAth— obstinacy. Skr. hatha — is masc; Guj. hath is 
o ^nas^ or fern. 

kau— a crow. Both the Skr. and Guj. correspondents 
are masc, 

•m§‘d6 — frog. Both the Skr. and Guj. correspondents 
are masculine. 

mAufl — an incantation. Skr. mantra — and Guj. mantr 
are masc- 

n0:l — a maiigpose. Skr. nakula- and its Guj. correspond- 
dent^are’ masc. 

< ‘sg'sor— the world. Skr. saipsara — and Guj. saipsar are 
masc. 

*iArg — Heaven. Guj. svarg is also n., though Skir. 
svraga— is masc. 

Otter. Skr. udra — “otter” is masc. 

(cj Some words, however, though n. in Skr. are mase. 
in Bhid. Thus the following Bhid. words are all masc. : — 

'Akkhar — a letter (of the alphabet), Guj. ak^ar is also 
masc., but Skr. aksara — is n, . 
bsT— enmity. Skr. vaira — and Guj. ver are n. • 
bhAss— dust. Skr. bhasman— is n.^ while Guj. bhasm 
is fern. 
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dukh— pain. It is curious that both Guj. and Bhid. 
dukh are m^c.. while both Gui. and Bhid sukh 
are neuter, 

mAn — mind. Both the Sl<r. and Cluj, correspondents 
are n, . 

mitl— friend. Guj. mitr is also masc. 
til — a kind of oilseed, 
ted— oil. Guj. tel like Skr. taila — is n. . 
phAl — fruit in general (not an individual fruit). Guj. 
pha] like Skr, phala— is n, . For an individual 
fruit Bhid. uses the word meo. 

Bhid. and Guj. genders also differ in the following 
w'ords, all the Bhid. words being n. : — 

Bhid. 

attu— flour, Guj. ato (masc.) 

bhAtt — cooked rice. Guj. bhat (fern.). 

JUT -molasses, Guj. gud (masc.). 
kepul— forehead, GujTTapaf (masc.). 
kubb—a hmnp on the back, Guj. kiihj. (masc.). 
kut8r--dog, Guj. kutro (masc.). 

Iqlab “greed, Guj. Idlar (fem.). 
nab — a dance, Guj- ndc (masc.). 

'tikku -a tilak on the forehead, Guj. tikko (masc.), 
u'dhar — loan, Guj. iidhdro (masc,). 
dzArm — birth, Guj. janam (masc.). 
cbal — net, Guj, jdl (fern.). 

The above words show the strong tendency of Bhid. 
to Neuter. That this tendency is still alive is further 
confirmed by the following examples from Arabic, Persian 
and English loan-words in Bhid. all of \v;hich have the n. 
gender:^ 

OTtttn -reward, Guj. inSm (n.). 

'ttsmon- sky, Guj. dsman (».), 
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imtiho^ — examination, 
gu'mtin— pride, Guj. gumSn («.). 
jahoz — ship. 
kAq'kal — a poor man. 
kakal — paper, Guj. Jcagal (masc.). 
o scuj— gratitude, obligation, 
pe c-kAj-a screw-driver, 
pu'lad- steel. 

sAbr — patience, Guj. sabar or sabur (fern.), 
sttj — implements and appliances used in connection 
with the cow. 

Jukar— gratitude. 

jun'Jaa— wilderness. 

tAjjab— -wonder. 

tak — a niche. 

bAtan — a button. 

aprejan — a surgical operation. 

There is a large number of Bhid. neuters ending in 
sg. 6* and pi. -u or S e.g. 

aij'agarS — coal, pi. aq'garS. 

'a%h6 — strawberry, 

‘be'rS— the common berry fruit “zizyphus jujuba,” 

*pl. 'beTa. 

‘bibf6— poppy-head, pi. 'bibru, 

•0096— the peach fruit, pi. 'conk The peach tree, how 
ever, is fern. 

'cir6— apricot. 

'doppho—the rind of a fruit, pi. 'doppha. 

'dhelld a clod, pi. 'dheiia. 

’dhlibho - gum of the teeth, pi. 'dhlibhu. 

1 . The 0 5n this -6 however, is somewhat wore open tlian 6, aiwj riteoM be 
•trjctir speaking transcribed as 5 


'gAbb6— sheep or goat, pi. 'gAbba. 

■gelrC 

or ( — tonsil, pi. gfe’lru. 

•gfelrs) 

'gujr6 —raw apricot, pi. 'gujru, 

•g0r6 - cattle, pi. ‘goru. 

gu6— the fruit of a tree called gu (the tree being 
mase.) pi. guS,. 

'hA^da — bone, pi. 'hAddS- 

'je'bS — a cup-like appliance to gag cattle, pi. 'je bu. 
'kAijknS— bracelet. 

k^To — a piece of wood, pi. kfe 'yu (for wood in general.) 
'kimmS — or 'kimlo — name of a fruit. 

'kykrS— a young cock, pi. *kykru. 

'khe'khr6 — cheek, pi. 'khs‘khru. 

'mg'd® — f rog, pi. 'mg’du. 

•mgqg^O— the dung of goats, pi. 'ingi)gna. 

•me'bhS 

or— firebrand, pi. 'iD^bhu. 

'm0t!h6 
■pAtlS — leaf. 

‘pekhrb — bird, pi. pekhru. 

'ps'ppS — moth or butterfly, pi, •ps'pfu. 

'popthS — eyelash pi. '’poptha. 

'P0r6 — a flock of sheep and goats, pi. 'p0ru. 
phAp'ghS — the wing of a bird, pi. ‘phAqga. 
p»heg6— fig, pi. ‘phe'^gu. 

♦phg'to — rafter, pi. ‘phg'tu. 

'phup6 — flower, pi. phyru. 

rope, pi. id&ett^- 
‘Jg'kre— rind or bark, pi. 'Is'kpa. 

•JUia^ear of corn, pi. 'Jillft. 

/e’fS— apricot, pi. /fe*ru. 



tiu'dS— N. of a fruit. 

tekkrfi — the ruddy goose, pi. 'feekkru. 

or— -apple, pi. 'fe6ja . 

%oi6 

'thynthS -the black mushroom called 'gucchi in Pafij., 
pi. 'thy^ithu. 

The suffix 6 serves not only to indicate the neuter 
gender, it is also used as a Diminutive. 

The Diminutive in Bhid. 

This is formed by the addition of A^^arious suffixes, 
and it has generally the neuter gender. The following 
suffixes may be mentioned, all the words noted being in 
the neuter gender : — 

(а) -6 — '(fehAllS — a small bush, from dkhAll (u). bush. 

(б) -yS — 'gidro — a small jackal, pi. gidya. An ordinary 

jackal is gidd (n). 

'0thr6 — a tiny lip, pi. Vthru. 

(c) -efi 

bi'leii - a small cat (an ordinary cat being called bi'lao 
masc.), pi. biha. 

dAr'dbeu — “beard-burnt — a term of abuse for children, 

pi. dAy’dzS,. 

ggdhgu— a small donkey, 
get'lgu— a small hole, pi. gstlgua. 

metb'lefi — a boy^ just born pi. ineth'leua. This word is 
an example of a Diminutive of a Dimi- 
nutive. For 'matthu “boy” (already n.) 
has the ordinary diminutive 'metth0lu (pi. 
meth'lAfia) meaning “a young boy”, while 
a very young boy (just born) is called 
me^h'lsti. v.' , '' * - 
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sep'Ieu— a very very young serpent, pi. sep'le'wS. Here 
we have a Diminutive of ^“the third 
degree.” Thus 

sApp (niasc.) — an ordinary serpent. 

'sApnu (>i) — a young serpent. 

' 3 epp 0 tu (n) - a very young serpent. 
sep'Ieu (a) — a very very young serpent (being younger 
than 'seppotu). 

Again, dzhe'lgu (a very small bush) is Diminutive of 
'(fehAllS, which is already a Diminutive of 

*hAll. 

(d) -ru or ru 

ghA'relru— a small pot, pi. ghA'^elfd. 
ns'j0ntru — a young man eloping with a girl, pi. 
n8'j0ntra. 

'potlru— a young grandson, pi. 'potlra. 

■bheijeru — a young brother, pt. 'bhepera. 

(e) -u 

•sApnu — a young serpent. 

ragtu -a young Mehta (title), pi. m'atu. 

(/) -nu or nu 

'symnu— a young miser, pi. 'symnu. 

'tiottnu — a young adulterer, pi. 'feottna. 

(g) But the most frequent dim. suffix is -tu, pi. -0, 
e.g- 

ba'cherotu — the tiny young one of a mare, pi. bo'cberota. 
bi'zirotu — a very young Wazir (hereditary title), pi. 
ba'zirota. 

'bi1is‘0tu— the tiny young one of a eat, pi. bils’ota. 

'brtti0tu — a young scorpion, i)l. 'bitfeota. 

duq'garotu— a young castrated male sheep, pp 
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4Jfe"g0ta a very young tiger, pi. 

^eb0tu — a young devara (husband’s younger broth er), 
1)1. '^ebota. 

‘db}8bbh0tu —a young brown bear, pi. 'dlhjebbhota. 
'it%h0tu---a young bear, pi. 'ifehi'ta. 

'I:e’0tu — a young crow. 

’leT0tu- a very young bridegroom, pi. 'IsToto 
'me m0tu — a young maternal uncle, pi. 'msanota. 

'ns't0tu — a young relative, pi. 'ne'tota- 
pi'^le’0tu — a young paternal uncle, pi. pifle'ota. 

•re'd^otu — a young Raja, pi. ’re’c^ota. 

'r8'0tu — a young yuvaraj. 

Proverb; — 

kue *ke ’0tu 5iaru. 
rae ’reVtu fjaru 

“To the crow a young crow is dear, 

'Co a Raja a young yuvaraj is dear.” 

Other neuter suffixes not indicating the dim. sense. 

(] ^ A curious neuter termination occurs in ^pitara 
— ancestors (pi. only). 

(2) -on (oiv o’n) occurs as a neuter suffix signifying 
“forest.” 

'geyon — a forest of Deodar trees (gsT— Deodar tree). 

JAdion^a thicket or wood of the Mdl plant (name of 
a pricking shrub). 

’biuwon — a pine-forest. 

(3) — 8n occurs as a neuter suffix in hdltrdon or 
holSdhon— the distribution of sweets etc when beginn- 
ing to plough the soil. 

(4) — Ah (or a6) 

%e'lAli — Deodar oil. 
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a^J'masAu — the vital organs of a goat. 

'khApjAu — food, diet. 

s''lu —gourd, pi. '8‘lua. 

*de'ru— sour pomegranate, pi. ‘de'rua. The nasality 
may be traced to the m of Skr. dadima. 
feobbiu the suburban villages around l^hadarvvah 
town. 

(6) The suffix -oppan signifying state or condition, 
corresponding to Skr. — tva, is neuter in Bhad. The parallel 
suffix panu is neuter in Guj. also (c/. Guj. anjai!panH.(n.) 
“ignorance”, adhikpanu (n) “excess” etc). The following 
Bind, words, all neuter, may be mentioned: — 
ba'roppan - greatness, 
beu'roppen - -insanity . 
bu'dhoppan — old age. 
g8’‘jopp9n - abusiveness- 
ka'nE’thoppgn— young age. 
kue'n'Jappan - womanhood. 
ma'thDppen —boyhood, 
rirka'toppue — vagabondage. 

(II) Bhalesi v<jeabularies occurring in the neuter 
gender : — 

As in Bhid. the neuter in Bhalesi generally corresponds 
to Skr. neuter, with only minor diiferences here and there, 
e.g. while in Bhid. deo “cloud” kutt “tree” are masculine 
in Bhal. they are n., the for ner being pronounced deu. In 
fact the main difference between Bhid. and Bhal. is 
phonetic, as the vocabularies given below will indicate, j? 

Another point of difference between Bhirl. and Bhal. ‘ 
neuter is the scarcity of the Bhid neuter suffix -6 in Bhal., 
thus while Bhid. ha^ 'phuro “flower” Bhal. has 'phurru 
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‘'flower/^ cf. Bhid. 'caiio “peach,” Bhal. can “peach.” Bhid. 
'pAt|5 “leaf” Bhal pAt|. This -6 in Bhid. seems to be a 
later analogical addition, and Bhal. seein.s to indicate an 
earlier stage of the language. 

A point of difference from the Skr. gender is that 
while the fruit of a plant has in Bhalesi usually neuter as 
in Skr., the flower follows the gender of the tree, e.g., Bhal., 
u'tihar (N. of a plant) is niasenline, its flower also called 
u'fehar is likewise masculine; Agg (N. of a plant with bright 
red flowers) is feminine: its flower is also feminine. This is 
a partial divergence from Skr., for in Skr. the gender of 
the flower as in asokam (but a^oka-, (masculine) — the 
asoka tree) is neuter, if the tree has the masculine gender. 
Specimens of Bhalesi neuter words : — 

'akhu — tear (from the eyes) Bhid. 'g-khu. 

•alu — gourd, Bhid. g*lu. 
a'ram- relief. 

Aut'ral — the inner portion o ' a house. 

opAfe— indigesti« >n. 

as or 'asi— mouth. Bhid. 'aji. 

odsim — indigestion. 

ek'puru — a one-storied house, 

•bAdlu — rain. 

•bAuu — ^betrothal. The final 'u is extremely difficult to 
hear. There is a rounding of the lips, but 
the sound itself is a very delicate u. 

'bAthur — male calf, pi. 'bsfehL'ru. 
banor monkey, Bhid. bSdar. 

'beiral — the outer portion of a house, 
bi — seed, Bhid. Toidz- 

•bunan— in weaving, the yarn which is put into the 
shuttle. 
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butt — tree. Bhid. butt (masc.). 
can — peach. Bhid. 'cano. 
cu'kor — a square or rectangle. 
dAgd — jealousy. 
dAq'got — a rope. 

de he'^ieru — a throw with the right hand in a certain 
game. 

dsu — rain- Bhid. deo (masc.). 
duar — door. Bhid. dar. 
du'puru — a two storied house, 
dhlnu'cqp — a pen for sheep or goats, 
dhun — incense-holder, 
dell — a heap of clay. 

dlahan — eclipse. 

dlo- —mixed n.eal for cattle. 

'get torn —Name of a game in which girls play with 
marbles. 

gil — goitre, Bhid. gir. 

go'th — squatting-ground for cattle in a meadow. 

ghAp — hammer. 

ghin — ghee. Bhid. ghi. 

ghrttt or gherat — flour-mill driven by water-power 

Bhid. dhlat. 

hAl'heitJ — the whole apparatus of a plough. 
hAy — flood. 

•hukam — an order, 
juth — a crowd. 

ka'bAddie — the game kabaddi. 
kopa — forehead. Bhid. kepal. 

‘kAru — the link of a chain. 

'kAtru — the young one of a bear. 

*kAttu — the young one of a buffalo, pi. 'kettua. 
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ifemm N. of a fruit. Bhid. kimm. 
kor — a small rafter. 

'kunnu -a kujp j or eislern full of water for washing 
clothes, 
kur — leprosy. 

khAdar — N. of grass used as hay in winter. 
khAll — threshing floor for rice and wheat. 

'khs'ru — wound or ulcer. 

•kh nus — a ball (for play). 

khu'raru — N. of a foot- disease among cattle. 

mach — hone}^, Bhid. 'xnakhi. 

•monu — frog, Bhid. 'msvlo. 

'matthu— boy, pi. matth, Bhid. 'mauhu. cf., the delicate 
u of bAnu above- 

mig — the wild goat, pi. 'migga, 
nAm — refusal. 

nAni’hal — maternal grandfather's home. 

'nerru — mangoose, Bhid, n0l. 
pAt} — leaf, Bhid. 'pAtlo. 

*pakhu — the fan used in a flour-mili, pi. pakh. 

'pliQgu — fig, pi. 'phagua, Bhid. 'phe-go. 

'phugat — chaff. 

•phuryu — flower, pi. 'phurrua. Bhul. 'phuro. 
rAtt— bl( od. 

'sAndir — toolj pi. 'sAndra. 
sAr — a hole in a flute. 

sAt-bar — N. of a flower (Panj. sAt~'bArga). 
jArbat — syrup 

JbUu — cold, i. e. coldness, Bhid. Jillu. 

'Jetthu — wax. 

Jimmar — mucus. 



Ju'kof a field in which vegetablci have been culti- 
vated. 

'tapnu — a field well-exposed to the sun. 

tutt — face, Bhid. tuttar. 
ten -tin. 

tir— the eye, pi. '?ira. 
tJikAnd — ti'iangle. 
thul— -egg. 

femn — the trident-mai k in a temple, 
hi'yollu — bird, pi. klf'olla. 

kott— a despicable rogue (contemptuous), pi. 'feotta. 

When n >t used cointi inptuousiy the word is masc. 
hliAppar — a straw-hut. 
tihe'tj — a rice-field. 
u'Jarniot — rubbish. 

cbonu — knee, pi. 'dsan ja. 
dzhell-bush. Bhid. dshAll. 

The above list will indicate that in Bhal. neuter end- 
ings in — 6 do not occur. T have, however, noticed a few 
words with— 6 ending, which seem to be loan-words from 
Bhid., e.g . : 

tsoio— apple. 

tifiro— apricot, pi. 'hird. 

'muthhuo ") 

or >- — firebrand, 

mutbhuo J 

(III) Specimens of neuter vocabularies in Khasaii, 
The neuter vocabularies in this dialect generally 
correspond to Bhid. A few particular neuter words may- 
be mentioned: — 

bilof — cat. Bhid. bil'ao is masc. 
bi'lef u — young one of a cat. 
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'bhidfu— young one of a sheep. 

d'&i — curd, Bhid. 'dzAmmoru dud (lit. “condensed 
milk”) 

'eqkhru - tear (frarn the eyes), Bhic) 'g’khu. 

'kApyir— cloth. 

'kedu — bran. 

kot - a coat, Bhal. ko’t. 

kuk'fetu — young one of a cock. 

'phufu— flower, Bhid. 'phiiyo BhaJ. 'phuriu. 

'sonnu — gold. 

Jopd — dog. 

Ju'flietu — puppy, pi. Ju'peta. 

The Neuter gender as a grammatical System in Bhad. 
Inflection. 

The declension of singular neuter nouns ending in a 
consonant as ghAr “house” is the same as that of masc. 
nouns. But in plural there is a difference. Thus while 
the nominative and plural accusative plural of lu'har ‘black- 
smith” is lu'har, the nora. acc, pi. of ghAr is 'ghArS. Khas. 
maintains the form 'ghAra in all the cases (plural) : — 


nom. 

'ghAra 

ab. 

'ghAra.ka 




or-trk 

acc. 

'ghAra 

gen. 

‘ghAra-ksra-u-i 

ins. 

•ghAra -ssi 

loc. 

'ghAra tir. 

dat. 

'ghAra 




Bhal. however, keeps the form 'ghArS, in only the first 
two cases, in other cases (except the c.g,, and gen, cases) 
the form is 'ghAran, ghA'ran or ghAra. The following plural 
declensions of ghAr and lu'har in Bhal. will indicate the 
difference; — 


nom. 'ghAra 
acc. ‘ghAra 


nom. lu'har 
acc. lu'har 
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ag. 

'ghAre 

ag. 

I'uhars 

ins. 

none 

ins. 

lu'horan oei 

dat. 

'ghAr an 01 ghA'ran 

dat. 

luhQ'ran 

ab. 

'ghAran or ’ghAron-keri 

ab. 

lu'haran or 

lu'haron-'befia 

gen. 

ghArkeu eu-ei 

gen. 

luhar'keu-eu, ei 

loc. 

ghArn mAdz or ghAm-Antar loc. 

lu'haran-mAds 


or „ -Antar 

Bhid. maintains the form 'ghAra in a larger number of 
cases than Bhal. does, and so lies midway between Khas. 
and Bhal. in this respect : — 

Declension oE ghAr in Bhid (plural) : — 

nom. ‘ghAra 
aec. 'ghAra 
ag. 'ghArei 
dat. ghArn 

ab. ghArn-'kera or ghArana 
gen. 'gbArafeero-u-i 
loc. ghArn-ma. 

It should be noted that the nom. and acc- plural of 
ghAr in Guj. also is ‘ghAra. 

A common neuter ending in Bhad. is -u. whcih in the 
singular remains unchanged, but in plural becomes a. 
Thus while Khas. masculine 'bheddu ‘hnale sheep” has the 
nom. acc. pi. 'bheddu, the neuter 'matthu “boy” has the nom. 
acc. pi. 'mattha. The declension of Bhid. 'matthu is similar 
to that of ghAr, but in Bhal. the word is pronounced 
matthu ; the final u is heard with great difficulty, though 
there is a visible rounding of the lips. Bhal. words similar 
to this are bAuu ^‘betrothal”, 'pakhu” “the fan used in a 
flour-mill. 
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A peculiarity of this ending in Bhal is that the plural 
has no termination, thus the plural of Bhal. 'raatth'J, Tn.) is 
mtttth but the plural of Bhal. 'akhu (also n.) “tear^' ending 
in the ordinary u, is 'akhS. The following plural declen- 
sion of BhhJ. and Bhal. 'matthu and 'matthu respectively 
will indicate the difference: - 


Bhid. 

nom. 'mattha 
acc. 'mattha 

“'jitaatthii 


ag. 




dat. 'matthan, 
ah. 'matthan-kfera 
gen. 'mattha-kero 
loc. hnatthan-ma 

The tendency to n. pi. a is 
even to echo-words as in 
(Bhid.). 

There is another common 


Bhal. 
nom. matth 
acc. matth 

ins. 'matth9n-s§i 
ag. 'matthe 
daf. 'matth an 
ab. 'matthan-biria 
gen. 'matthkeu-eu-ei 
loc. 'matth9n-mA(fe 
or — Antar. 

so strong that it is e.xtended 
'mattha 'suttha > “boys etc. 

neuter ending — 6 in Bhid. 


mentioned in the above vocabularies. The suffixal ending 
— 6 is maintained in the singular forms of all the cases, 
while the plural ending is u, maintained in nom. acc. and 
gen. The following declension of Bhid. phu'ro “flower” 


will indicate the difference: 

Singular 
nom. phu'rS 
ace. phu'ro 
ins. phu'roa 
dat. phu'rSe 
ab. phu'rSara 
gen. phurSerO'U-i 
loc. phur6g-ma 


Plural 

'phyru 

'phyru 

•phyrgi 

'phyran 

'phyrana or 'phypan ks'ra 
'phyru ksro 
‘phyran-ma 
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Adjectives. 

The neuter sg. adj. ending is — u, the mase. ending being 
—0, e. g. Bhid. 'roru 'matthu “a handsome boy” but ef. mase. 
rofo “a handsome man,” Bhal. 'rullu “handsome” 
(n.). mase. being 'rullo. 

The n. pi. adj. terminatian in all the dialects of Bhid. 
is— a, the mase. ending being — e, thus Bhid. and Khas. 
'bAdda 'ghAra ‘'large houtes”, Bhal. 'bAra ghArh, but cf. 
mase.’ Bhid. 'bAdde 'ghore Bhal. 'bAre ghore “big horses.” 
It should be noticed that Guj. neut. sg. adj. termination is fi 
pi., — a. e. g. Guj. ’bAru ghAr “a large house”, 'bAfa ghArd 
“large houses.” 

In declension most of the dialects change the final 
adjectival — u into — e in oblique cases, but Southern Bhal. 
keeps the — u unchaged in all cases (except in nom. and 
acc. pi., where it becomes— a) ; thus in Southern Bhal. 
'rullu 'matthu “a handsome boy” is thus declined: — 
Singular Plural 

nom. 'rullu 'matthu nom. 'rulla 'matth 

acc. 'rullu 'matthu acc. 'rulla 'matth 

ins. 'rullu 'matthe-sei ins. 'rullu 'matthan-sei 
ag. 'rullu 'matthe ag. 'rullu 'matthe 

dat. 'rullu 'matthe dat. 'rullu 'matthan 

ab, 'rullu 'matthe 'biria ab. 'rullu 'matthen-'bffia 
gen. 'ruUu 'mattheu-eu-ei gen, 'rullu 'matthkeu-eu-ei 
loc. 'rullu 'matthe-inAcb or loc. 'rullu matthen-mAdz or 
Auter Antar 

voc. 'rullu 'mattba voc. 'rullu 'matthio 

In mase., however, the same dialect (Southern Bhal.^ 
has the adj. termination~e in all the oblique eases singular 
and all the cases plural, e. g. 'rulle 'ghoran- sei “with a nice 
horse” 'rulle 'ghoran sei “with nice horses.” 
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Northern Bhal., however, follows the other dialects 
of Bhad. by converting the adjectival — u into — e in oblique 
cases, e. g. cf. 

South Bhal. 

'mi 'rullu 'matthe I'nam pAu 

Noi’th Bhal. 

•mi 'rulle 'matthe I'nam pAu 

“this good boy has received a reward.” 

Genitive endings. 

The genitive endings of nouns also serve as adjectival 
terminations and so take the neuter gender if the succeed- 
ing noun has that gender. The following terminations may 
be noted for each dialect : — 

mase. sg. n. sg. masc. pi. n. pi. 

Khas.— 'kera — 'keru — 'ksre — 'kerS, 

Bhid.— 'sro — eru —'ere —'era 

Bhal.— eu — eu — ei —ex 

North Bhal. — eu 

To illustrate the above terminations, we may note the 
following: — 

“the boy’s horse” “the boy’s house” “the boy’s horses” 
“the boy’s houses’’ 

Khas. 'matthe kera 'mattiie keru ’matthe kere 'matthe-kera 


•ghora 

gliAr 

'ghore 

'ghAra 

Bhid. 'matthero 

'mat them 

'matthere 

'mattherfi 

•ghoro 

ghAr 

'/hore 

ghAra 

Bhal. 'mattheu 

'mattheu 

'matthei 
(n. bhal. gu) 

•matthei 

'ghoro 

ghAr 

ghore 

'ghAra 


The nasality of gen. sg. — §u occurring in North Bhal. 
reminds one of the normal nasal ending of n. sg. adj. ending 
in Guj. as in 'bApil ghAr “a large house.” 



Predicative adjectives. 

The n. gender occurs not only in attributive, but also 
in predicative adjectives, e. g . — 

•khAru “good” 

'dodtikera 'bhAlu nAu 'khAru 

“a good name is better than wealth.” 

parai 'khAru thiu 

“the last but one year was good” (this example, 
strictly speaking, is an impersonal phrase, which will be 
noticed presently ). 

'dhobbsru 'kutar na 'ghAreru na 'ghatheru 

“a washerman 's dog is fit neither for the house nor for 
the washing dhat (well-known proverb). 

Pronominal adjectives. 

The n. termination of these adjectives is the normal 
— u for sg., — d for the plural, e. g. Bhid. 

sg. pi. 

iru “like this” (near ira “like these” (near) 

^ru “like this” (distant) fera “like these” (distant) 
uru “like that (near) ura “like those” (near) 
tferu “like that” (distant) t^ra “like those” (distant) 
dz^ru “like which” (relative) pi. (kira 
kiru “like which (interrogative) pi. kfera. 

The masc. terminations for the above, however, are as 
usual- 0 (sg.) and— e (pi.) as iro, ire etc. 

Neuter adjectives ending in— u. 

There are a few neuter adjectives ending in -u in the 
nominative case, but the real n. termination even here is 
-u, the nasality being a survival of Skr. adjectival termi- 
nation— ow. Examples from Bhid. : — 



n. sg. 
'eggru 

“frontal" 

n. pi. 
•ejgria 

•dyril 

“distant” 

'duritt 

bfe'iju 

“upper" 

b^ija 

bunvu 

“lower" 

bunnia 

ns'rfi 

“near, lit- pertaining to 

•nepa 

pet'tu 

one that is near" 

“backwards" 

'pettia 

g-'tlii 

t * 9 J 

inner 

•stjia 

ut'trti 

“northern" 

'uttria 


The masc. forms for the above end in — io (sg.) 
— i§ (pi.) as 'eggriS, ‘eggrie, etc. 

Adverbial phrases for inanimate objects. 

There is a number of curious pronomino-adverbial 
phrases which it is diflicult to explain. They refer only 
to inanimate objects j they cannot be necessarily connected 
with the neuter, for n. refers to animate objects as well, as 
'matthu “buy", but these phrases may have their origin 
in the n. gender. 

The phrases occur in Bhid : — 

illerelei “for this very thing’'* (near). If the object 
is animate, then I'serelei is used, though this phrase can be 
used for inanimate objects as well. 

fellereki — “for this very thing" (distant) 
ulIereki—'Tor that very thing" (near) 
tfelle'relsi— “for that very thing" (distant) 
dzfellerelsi — “for which very thing" (relative) 
kdllerelei — “for which very thing I" (interrogative). 
The more general phrases both for animate and in- 
animate objects would be E'seretei, u'serelsi etc. 
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Pronouns — 


The Demonstrative Pronouns in Bhad. have a neuter 
ending — n only in the noun and acc, sg., in other cases and 
in plural they are declined exactly like inasc. The genitive 
case, however, like the genitive case of nouns, has the usual 
neuter endings as noted above. 

Nom and acc. 


n. sg. 

masc. 

n. and masc. pi. 

In “this” (near) 

i 

•Ina 

sn “this” (distant) 

e 

'end 

un “that” (near) 

u 

'unfi 

ten “that” (distant) 

t8 

'tena 

(feen “which (relative) 

(be 

'dsena 

or 



who” 



ko*n “which (interrogative) 

kon 

'kona 


or 

who’' 

The difference between Bhid. and Bhal. in this declen- 
sion is only phonetic. While Bhid. has the final -9. (the 
retroflexion, however, is so slight that often in quick 
speech only n is heard), Bhal. has n. For the genitive 
case cf. sg. pi. 


Bhid. ta'seru ghAr “his house” 

Khas tfekeru ghAr „ 

Bhal. tE'seu ghAr „ 

For masc. cf. Bhid. ta'sero 'ghofo, 
‘ghore etc. (pi.) 


taserh '^hArfi 
Ifekera 'ghAra 
ts'sei 'ghAra 

“his horse'’ tesere 


Among the Personal Pronouns only the genitive case 
has neuter when the succeeding noun has the n. gender, 
as 'mem ghAr (Bhid. and Khas.) 
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J^hal. meu ghAr i\orth Khal. meu ghAr house^’, 

pi. 'mera 'ghAra ( iJliicI. and Khas.) 'mer ’ghAra (Bhal.) 
“mj houses.” 

Similarly. Bhid. Khas. Bhal 

“Our house 'jJJu ghAr aikeru ghAr a'seu ghAr 

“Our houses” 'JJa 'ghra aikera 'ghAra 'asei '^hAra 

Similarly for the 2nd pers. 'tujju ghAr “your house” 
pi. 'tujja ghAra (Bhid.; etc. 

Conjugation — 

Ihe gender ot the verb itself, when used as an in- 
finitive mood, and not governing- an object, is neuter, as 
it is ill Guj.; cf. 'kernu “to do’ Guj. 'mArnu ^^to die” 

(luj. marv% 'dsnu “to give”, Guj. 'd.v% 'bijnu “to sit,” 
Guj. 'hesva. So when the infinitive mood is used as a 
subject, adjectives connected therewith altributively or 
predieatively have the neutergender, e.g., '*m3.u gdnu zwyri e 

(Bhid.'l “My going is necessary, i.e., it is necessary for me 
to go. ” 

Here 'meru has the n. gender. pArnu abe'tju (n.) 
'bho’te (Bhid ) “to study is difficult.” 'ronu 'cAqgu uAi' “it 
is not good to weep.” 'tutteru 'sinu 'rujjsru pi'ts-nu ghAr 
'bhote (Bhid.) “a home is the mending of the torn and the 
projjitiation ■ of the angry” (Proverb). A common ex- 
pression “for communication” is 'ejnu ghnu (Bhid.) (lit. 
“coming and going”). 

The infinitive keeps the n. ending when it is used as 
an object or has the future sense, e,g., 'kAsri 'bbo-pu pferta 
“having read of (your) being ill.” iri tus'gi 'ejnu “you 

shall come here.” The n. ending is also extended to “echo- 
words” after the infinitive, as in 'bAnnu 'feAnnu “to keep 
well-dressed.” 
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When, however, the infinitive mood governs an object, 
it takes the gender of thnt object, thus we have bbAtt 'khcmtl 
“ to talNe rice ” bhAtt being n., but ro'tti 'khani “ to take 
bread” (fein.), 'leddu 'khono ‘lo eat lafhju’’ 'leddu being 
masc.) 

Present Participle — 

The l^resent Participle takes the n. gender even in 
Bhid., in which the present tense has no special u. ending, 
eg., mi 'matthu kh^rtu khfertu IS'u “I saw the boy playing,’^ 
•gAlla 'kertu rana “to k(;ep speaking’\ 'khatu ranu “to 
keep eating,” 'hAstu ran'u to keep iaughing 'deTu r5,nu 
“to keep giving.” 

The Present Tense — 

In this tense botli Bhal. and Khas. have a special 
ending in the 3rd person, but Bhid. has no such special 
ending. 3''hus these endings in Bhal. aiul Khas. are:— 


n. sg. 

masc, sg. 

n. pi. 

masc. p. 

Bhal.-tu 

— to 

— ta 

— te 

Khas.— tu 

— tei 

— ta 

— te 

e.g. 

Bhal. — 'bho'tu 

“is” 'bho'to 

'bhota 

'bho'te 

or 

or 

or 

or 

bhStu 

'bh5to 

'bh5ta 

'bhSte 

Khas. — 'bhA6tu 

'bhA6ta 

'bhAota 

'bhASte 

But Bhid. has 'bho te, 'bho’tan 

both for 

masc. and n. 


The Future Tense. 

In this, however, Bhid. has not only a n. ending in the 
3rd person, but also in the 2nd person, if a boy ('motthu) 
is to be addressed to ; these endings being 'lu and 'la both 
for 2nd and 3rd person, e. g. 'bho lu “thou (a boy) shall be 
(2nd pers.) or it shall be (3r pers.) ” pi. 'bho-la, but masc, 
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will be ‘blio’lo, 'bho*le. In Khas. 3rd pers. Fat. n. has u and 
a in sg. and pi. I’espeetively, thus 'bholu, 'bbola, but raasc. 
'bhola, 'bliole. 

Bhal., however, has the same endings for inasc. and n. 
Future, viz. u, as bholu, pi. bhon or bhol. 

The Past Tense. 

The past tense is formed by the past pailiciple, which 
has two forms, active and passive. The n. forms of this 
participle are interesting, as they undergo many Ablaut 
changes. The general n. ending in the 3 dialects is - u 
(sg.) — a (pi.) (if the verb ends in a vowel, otherwise u). 
while the masc. ending is — o sg.— e pi. in Bhal. and Bhid., 
— a (sg.) — e (pi.) in Khas. 

Examples : — 

bhu (Bhid) “was”, ‘‘became” eru ki bhu “how did it 
happen”? 

(but masc. bhuo (Bhid.) bho (Bhal.) bhua (Khas.) ). 
thiu (.Bhid.) “was” dar 'ghororu thiu, ten 'uaJJu 
B hal. thiu ‘Ihe door was open, it ran.” 

(masc. thio) 

payhsfi “taught” 'teni 'matthu parheu 
(Bhid.) “he taught the boy” but cf. masc. 

'teni ihimu pof 'hao “he taught the 

man”. 

kheu (Bhid.) “ate” pi. kha 
( Bhal. khau) mi bhAtt kbeu 

I took rice” but cf. masc. 
tni pu'lao khau “I took pulao.” 
'teni 'be-ra kha “he ate berries”, 
but masc. pi. is khae, 



ga (Bhid.) 

“came’ 

Bhal. (aa) 

pi. a 


inasc. is Bhifl ao| 

Bhai. auP^"- 


Bhi<l. ae) 
Bhal. a ) 


pi. 


'matthu gu 

“the boy came' 
pi. 'matthaa 
“the boys came' 


'hAssu “laughed” pi. ’hAssa. 

& 0 U “spoke” pi. dz5. 
dzgu “given birth to” pi. 

J8U (Bhifl.) “went” pi. jea (Bhid.) 

Bhal. ggu gia (Bhal.) 

But cf. masc. sg. jou (Bhid.) 

geu (Bhal.) 
masc. pi. jee (Bhid.) 

gse (Bhal.) 

ma (Bhid.) — died, pi. mua (Bhid.) 

(Bhal. 'mAra) Bhal. 'mAra 

kia (Bhid. and S. Bhal.)— did, pi. kia 

(N. Bhal. ’kAru) (N. Bhal. 'kArS) 
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Impersonal phrases. 

The ordinary past participle is also used in the imper- 
sonal sense, and then only the n. gender is used e. g. 

'likhu “have you written?” bitten 

kiii ? “have you done ’ ’ ? 

'Junu ? “have you heard”? 

Such i)hrases are used without any literal reference 
to the subject or the object. It is evident that this idiom 
is inherited from Skr. 

Similarly, to indicate things in general, the n. gender 
is used: — 

sAb 'hAcchu l&n ! “May they see everything good!” 

mi kich 'buru no kiu “I have not done anything 

wrong”. 

‘th6ru t9 'roru “a little, but good” (Proverb). 

dzsn bhfi tes gbne de 

d^en rAu tes bar 

“Let go what is past, take care of that which remains” 
(Proverb). 

Cf. Impersonal phrases like the following: — 

--“it has dawned.” 

'mAnanu p0n “(be) had to admit.” 

A striking peculiarity of the Impersonal in Bbad. is 
that even intransitive verbs, as in Skr., are used in the 
passive voice, and when in the form of past participle, take 
only the n. gender : — 
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Bhid.: — 

mi naheu — I bathed (lit. it was bathed by me), 
mi r0u — I wept, 

mi 'hAssu — I laughed. 

Bhal. 

mgi dzou — I said cf. Gtij. kahju. 

mei 'lAru — I fought, 

mei 'kliAqkhu — 1 laughed, 

msi 'feAkku — J was angry, 

msi 'bAutu — I greeted. 

The Involuntary ( "0 Past Passive Participle- 

Besides the ordinary Part Participle which can be 
used both in the active and the Pass ive sense, Bhid. has 
another participle, which it is difficult to name. This 
participle has two senses, positive and negative. When 
used positively, the sense is involuntary, i.e., the agent is 
taken as utterly helpless in the action mentioned, and the 
ease used m connection with the participle is not the Instru- 
mental, but the Ablative. The structure of this participle 
consists of j (being a retention of the old Skr. y of the 
Passive), besides the usual i)articiple termination, eg., 
Bhid. mi 'pani piu "‘I drank water.'' Here piu is the ordi- 
nary past passive participle, and the case used is the 
Instrumental nu “ by me " — the literal meaning being 
‘‘water was drunk by me.” But now c/. Bhid. mi kfera 'papi 
pi'ju “water was drunk by me involuntarily.” Here pi‘ju 
is the Involuntary past passive participle, while the case 
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used in connection therewith is not the Instrumental mi 
but the Ablative mi-kira. This is one use of the Participle. 
Another use is negative, and when used negatively, the 
participle implies failure of the action, and the case used 
is not the Ablative, but the Instrumental. Thus the 
same sentence can ba put negatively as nii 'poni na pi'ju 
“ I could not drink water^’ (lit. water could not be 
drunk by me). The occurrence of this participle is 
interesting- It seems to have originated from the com- 
parative failnre of the ordinary past participle — though 
passive in origin — to give the passive sense, for it had 
begun to be used as the ordinary form for the active past 
tense. To give the true passive significance the old y of 
Skr. was restored and ke^jt in the past participle. Whatever 
the origin of this construction may b y it is used copiously 
in the neuter gender in Impersonal i)hrases, e.g. 

Bhid. 

mi na gfeiju “ 1 could not go” 

but mi kferh gfeijfi “ I went involuntarily.” 

mi ne ^i'ju “ I could not speak” 

but mi kfera dsoiju “ I spoke involuntarily.” 

mi na fehyiju “ I could not touch” 

but mi kfera tehy'iju “ I touched involuntarily.” 

Similarly Bhal, uses this Participle copiously, the 
Neuter ending being ou instead of Bhid. u. It is interesting 
to note that even the verb substantive 'bho pu “to be” can be 
used in the Passive sense, as it is in Skr., e.g., Bhal. 

tei davae sei 'radzi bhoi'jou ? “was recovery possible by 
thy medicine?” bhoi’jou being the neuter “Involuntary” 
past passive participle. 
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Similar neuter participles for other verbs in Bhal. 
With Instrumental. With Ablative. 


khsi'jofi “(involuntarily) 
eaten” 

pi'jou “(involuntarily) 
drunk” 

dk0i'joii “(involuntarily) 
spoken.” 


na khei'joQ ‘^could not be 
eaten” 

na pi'joft “could not be 
drunk” 

na ^i*jon “could not be 
spoken.” 


Thus like Bhid., Bhal. also uses the Instrumental e.g., 
ni§i (Bhid. mi) “by me” in connection with the negative 
sense and the Ablative, e.g., ine-’ra (Bhid.) midikra) “from 
me” in connection with the positive sense, e g,, Bhal. 

mei na 'hessjou “I could not laiigh”. 


but 

m8'’ra 'hesssjou 
mgi na dzhuU'jou 
but ms''ra dzhull'jou 
mei na ei'jofi 
but ms-'ra si'jofl 
•teni na cki'jou 
but te’sa dzL'jofi 
Conclusion. 


“I laughed involuntarily.” 
“I could not sleep.” 

“I slept involuntarily.” 

■‘I could not come.” 

“I came involuntarily.” 

“he could not live.” 

“he lived involuntarily.” 


The above study gives us the following three points : — 

1. The living occurrence of the Neuter Gender in 
Bhadarwahi, being the preservation of a grammatical 
phenomenon indo germanic in its origin. 
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2. The striking similarity of the three dialects to 
Gujarati iu this respect, even in details of terminations etc. 

3. Innovations like the Involuntary past passive 
Participle, the Diminutive suffixes of various “ degrees of 
diminution/’ a variety of neuter suffixes like— 6, eu etc. 
This indicates that these dialects are not a mere decadence 
of the old but a further evolution of linguistic phenomena 
which may have an important bearing on general 
linguistics. 

Under Vhat circumstances the people with languages 
now so spatially apart as Bhad and Guj. but linguistically 
so allied come to be separated is a torturing question which 
only later research may solve but which the above study 
has brought into further prominence. 





A SHORT ACCOUNT OF DOGRI DIALECT. 

Gauri Sha ikar M. A., Leclnrer, Govt. College, Lahore. 

In writinjy this monaijraph ray object is simply to note 
linguistic phenomena in which Dogri dialect differs from 
Panjabi. This attempt oC mine does not profess to be 
wholly free from error, ft is not improbable that further 
study will require modification of certain things laid down 
in it as principles. 

It consists of the following chapters: — Introduction. 
1. Phonetic observations in Dogri. 2. Structure. 
3. Specimens of the dialect. 4. Vocabulary. 

Origin of the name. 

This name (Dogrfi) is traditionally derived from Skt. 
Dvigarta. '‘But this terra is no where found in our 
historical texts and has probably been connected in analogy 
of the ancient name Trigarla^. The original form of the 
name seems to be Dui’gara” (Stein, Rajtarngini If 432). 

There is difference of opinion as to the derivation 
of Dogra from Dvigarta. But to me the derivation 
seems plausible for the following reason. The word 
Dvigarta means ‘two big ditches’, which may figuratively 
be used for ‘two lakes.' Some forty miles from Jammu 
lies a big lake covering an area of at least eight square 
miles. It is called Sarvuisar. (Skt. Silryasara), There 
is another lake of the same dimensions situated at a 
distance of twelve miles from Suryasar. Its name is 
Mansar. These two lakes are referred to in the word 
‘^Dvigarta.” 


1* Trjgfart&) accorcing 'to Sir A* Caiiuiaglia'tnj is the name of the country 
between Kangra and JalUmdhar to the south of Chamba, Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 9* 
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In the country round these two big lakes pure Dogri 
is spoken. The inhabitants of this tract are mainly 
Rajputs and Rrahmans. 

Natural scenery of the countiy baffles any description. 
Round these lakes there are grassy and shadowy paries. 
Mango trees ar‘ound them attract the notice of the traveller. 
The great expanse of the bluish green water of the lakes, 
overgrown with lotus plants enchant the traveller who has 
travelled so far to feast his eyes upon the natural scenery. 

These I wo lakes must have impressed the minds of the 
dwellers round them. They associated the name of their 
country with them. It is possible that they might have 
held festivals in the pleasing and heart-easing suroundings 
of these lakes. Dogra forefathers to keep afresh the 
memory of the land of festivities, enjoyment and revelry 
named their country Dvigarta. 

But more authentic derivation of the name Dogra is 
suggested by the word ‘^Du rgara'’ which is found on two 
copper-plate deeds of Chamba. Till this discovery other 
derivations were feasible. But now they must be regarded 
as fanciful against this authentic reference of historical 
value. 

“The name “Durgara^*’’ is probably a tribal designa- 
tion, like Gurjara, the original of the modern ‘‘Giijar.” 
The names Duggar and Dogra are now applied to the whole 
area in the outer hills between the Ravi and Chenab, but 
this use of terms is probably of recent origin and dates 
only from the time when the tract came under the supre- 


2. About tli 0 Darijiira land, mo.itioaed in the Chanibs copper — plate Inscription 
edited by Professor F. Kielhorn, G. I. E. with whom Kiras would appear to have been 
allied, I have uot beea able to colloft any information, but it does not seem impossible 
that Durgara may be identical with Dogra, which by Sir A. Cunningham is given as a 
name of the country .ineludins; Jammu nud the other potty States between tho Jehlum 
andtheBavi. Indian Antiquary Yol. 1888, 



maey of Jaiuiiiii.” [Punjab Histoiical Society Journal, 
Vol. 8. pp. ]0()]. 

A Short account of the Script. 

The alphabet in wiiicii the l.)ogii dialect is wi’itten is 
called Hogra or l.)ogi'I. This character is current in the 
Punjab Himalayas where it is known as “Trikari/’ Some 
thirty or forty jmars ago the then Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir, Maharaja Ranbir Singh, caused to be invent- 
ed a modified form of the current Tfikari so as to bring it 
more i)ito line with Devanagari and Gurmukhi. This 
improved Gogii was used for some time in ofheial docu- 
ments, but it did not generally displace the old Takari 
form of script, which is still employed by shopkeepers in 
their account books and by some in covrespondance as 
well. The former type is called “Purane Oogre” while the 
latter is called “Nav© Dogre.’' 

In the times of Maharaja llanbir Singh the Dogra type 
of characters was used for printing purposes. Many 
books were transliterated into them, and even some were 
translated and printed in Dogri. 

But this scheme was not carried out after his death. 
Court language which was t)ogTi in his times was replaced 
by Urdu and Hugiish. The 1 )ogra press was abolished. 
Since then no attemx)t has been made to revive it. 

The Itogrii script no >v current is the old one. This 
alphabet is very imperfect. Theoreiicaliy it has all the 
letters found in Devanagari excei)t a few which are not 
employed in the dialect e g. r and Ir. The vowels are loosely 
written. One peculiarity of the script is the very frequent 
employment of the initial forms of vowels for their medial, 
e,g. da is written d fa. 
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Dogri and its place among the dialects of the Punjab 
and Languages of its surrounding country. 

I.)ogrI proper is spoken by the people of the outer 
hills, from the Ravi to a little west of the Chenab. It is 
almost a racial dialect, as it occupies the area of the Dogra 
race. Those people who have migrated from this country 
to the l^ao jab use the speech of their adopted country. 

Dogrx differs considerably from Hindi. If a 
Hindustani had to travel through the country where pure 
Dogri is spoken he won’t be able to understand much of it. 

Dogri has in its north Ilambani, Kishtwari and 
Bhadarw’ahi which have close resemblances to it. But 
they are classed with Kashmiri. On its w^est it has 
Lahanda form of speech, generally known as Pothohari. 
There arc three sub-dialects of Dogri. These are Kand^ali, 
the Kangra dialect, and Bhat^ali. Kandeali is spoken in the 
north-east of (xurdaspur District and it is a mixtui’e of 
standard I’anjabi and Dogri. Kangra dialect is the 
dialect of Kangra District, and Bhateali is spoken in the 
Western Chamba. 

I have treated in this monograph oxily the Dogri 
spoken in the country between the Ravi and Chenab. 

I have taken the speech of Jammu city as the standard. 
It is spoken purest by those who have not come into con- 
tact with other races ; especially it is to be heard pure and 
unmixed from the lips of women who from their seclusion 
and little intercourse with strangers are the most likely to 
preserve the indigenous speech. 

Literature in Dogri. 

There is not a single work hitherto written in Dogri 
dialect which fact is noticeable in the histoiy of a dialect. 



Dialects die out after being amalgmated by their surrounding 
literary speech. Only that dialect can exist which has got 
a firm basis to resist the inroads of other dialects and that 
is literature. As culture and education spread they carry 
with them the vehicle of their medium and thus the 
symptoms of pogri dialect being wiped out of its nativity 
are becoming more visible and incurable if immediate steps 
are not taken to produce some literature by those who take 
pride in their speech. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh tried his level best to promote 
the teaching of Dogri in the State schools. He tried to 
make the script scientific. Pogri was made the Court lan- 
guage in his time. Some songs in pogri have appeared in 
a pamphlet written by Pt. Har Dat!a of Jammu. His 
attempt is commendable. 

Language and Dialect. 

With regard to the future , development of 
languages or dialects it must be borne in mind that 
all languages arc the result of growth, they are the 
natural products of the genius of the communities which 
speak them. It is very doubtful whether any permanent 
effect, or at least benefical effect, could result from 
an attempt to interfere with the natural course of 
development, whether in the matter of pronunciation, 
vocabulary or idiom. Much is talked about desi words in 
the Indian vocabulary of to day, and some would seek to 
eliminate them thinking thus to make the language purer. 
If such words are effectual they will tend to remain, if they 
are not they will tend to disappear— of their own accord, as 
it were. Any attempt to interfere with a language in this 
^ay — to introduce a sort of caste distinction amongst the 
words of it— can only spoil it. The process of elimination 



nuist be iiatm al, a part of the steeam of changes which form 
an essential part of its life. 

It is, of course, this constant tendency to change that 
gives rise to dialects. There can he no doubt that the more 
closely the niembers of a coinmunity are knitted together by 
common bonds of interest and culture the less likely will 
its language be split up in this way or, at least, the more 
tardily will it do so. Hut sooner or later every language, 
if it is a living language, will divide up into dialects and 
re-divide as by a common law of growth, which it is vain 
to attempt to resist. Amongst the dialects that thus arise 
in any coherent community there will be ordinaidly cornpo 
titions for supremacy tintil oin' of them gains the day and a 
standard literary dialect comes into being. This is what 
happened in England and G-errnany, as eisewdiere in the 
West; and it happened without the consicious aid of any 
individual or of any body of individuals. Chauscr in the 
one case and Imthev in the other had, of course, no thought 
of fixing or standerdizing their language. This was a result 
of the wide appeal which their respective workings made, 
and such appeal sprang spontaneously from something like 
a feeling of their linguistic fitness. It may well be said 
that D-f. Tagore has similarly, by his published works con- 
tributed largely towards the fixing of the literary standard 
of Bengali. He has moreover added a lustre to Bengfili of 
which all the other vernaculars of Northern India may justly 
be proud. But I need hardly say, it would be wrong to 
suggest that any amount of literary excellence could ever 
raise the language of Bengal to a position of supremacy 
to-day. The modern vernaculars of Northern India are in- 
deed no longer dialects but — in the main — definitely indivi- 
dualized languages having each its own dialects. 
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Dialects, in the stricter sense, can, of course, always be 
used for literary purposes; indeed for poetry, and especially 
for emotional poetry, tbe.y would seem to be the only really 
legitimate medium of expression, representing as they must 
do the mother-tongue or, if not that at any rate the home 
language. Dor this or for other reasons dialect literature 
certainly holds a prominent place in the world of lettei s of 
the present day. And if in England i)oets have leturned to 
express themselves in the dialect of Devonshire or of York- 
shire there is no reason why poets in our part of the 
world should not express themselv(?s in the dialect of 
Sailkot or Jammu. Whether any thing beyond local 
success would ensue would depend iiavtly upon language 
and of course, partly, indeed to a very large extent, upon 
the writer and those for whom he is writing. As I have said 
that the dialect is used in ‘‘account-books by the rural Shop- 
keepers,” I presume that this is not wholly the case but 
mere mentioning this fact suggests the possibilily that the 
dialect is lacking in some of those associations which make 
the richness of poetic dialect. If it is so lacking, I should 
advise our poets to leave it alone, however melodious it 
may be. But they themselves are the best judges, and should 
feel instinctively whether the medium is a suitable oik! or 
not. It would, of course, be quite] futile to think of intro- 
ducing a new dialect, even locally, for ordinary literary 
purposes. 
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SPEECH MATERIAL OF DOGRI. 

Dogrl differs fi-oiii standard Panjabi in many respects. 
DilTerences in pionunciation are tabulated: — 

{a) Vowels: 


Panjabi 

sounds. 

Initial. 

Medial. 

Final. 

i 

A 


(jAd : u = (J'd : u | 


i 


1. = u 

jit ; he = jut : hse 


u 


kuj = k'j 


e 

= i 

ethe = it : hse 
en : a, = in : S. 
eddar = iddar 


2. = se 

nere = nerse 
ure = urse 
kere = karse 

0 

= u 

othe = ut : fcae 
oho = use 
o'da = u'da 
o'ddar = uddar 
'ob : i = 'ub : i 

= u 

tona = tuna 
jok = juk ; 
mota = mut : a 
cho^a = chut : a 

3. = u 

pichho = pichhf 
paras5=parasu 
Ado = Adu 
tAd6 = tAdu 
jAdo = jAdu 

36 

= i 

303 = Is 

aethe = ithse 


= AO 

b'se = bAo 
s'se = SAo 
r'se = TAo 
d* = dAO 


Following examples illustrate tlie above table fully: — 

1. i medial = u 

tida = k'ad& (whose?) 
kiddar= k'uddar (where?) 
kitthd = kutthfi (whence?) 
kite = kutd (anywhere). 

2. e final = se 

pare = parse (away, adv.) 

Ag^e = Aggse (before.) 
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s^,m>ne = s'am : anae (in Iront of). 
Aje = Ajffl (as yot.) 
bAnne - bAnnse (on the side of), 
picche - picchae (bofiind). 

3. 0 final = u 

Ado — Adu (then) 
jAdo = jAdu (when) 
tAdo — tAdu (flien). 

(b) Consonants. 



Initial. 

Medial. j 

Final. 

kh 

1 

(0 =X [ 

likana = lixana | 

= X 

hirkh = liirx 

X 

= kh 

xser — khair 
xial = khial 
xush = khush 
xabar - khaur 

1 


ch 

che = Je 

= J 

Acha = Aja 


r 

1 

= 1 

dAridderi^ 

1 dAlidderi 

bArodori = 

1 bAlad : ori 

1 ret = let: 3r 

= 1 

saer = ssel 

1 

— n 

]en§ = nen& 

1 


i 

1 

“ 1* 

kholo = khero 


0 

(tO . = b . 
uari = ban 



p 

= b9 or 03 
par = bar 

= b or 0 
c«pcAplta = 

1 cupcAoit; 

I^Apat : a - dAoat ' * 

i 



lo 


(i) kh medial = x 


cikha 

= cix (funeral pyre) 

lAkhmi 

= lAxml (Goddess of Wealth). 

cArkha 

— cArxa ( 

Spinning wheel). 

(ii) K> initial 

= b 


DAddfi 

= bad : a 

(big). 

oic 

= bic 

(in) 

naste 

= bastae 

(for) 

oAccha 

= baccha 

(calf) 

oard 

= bard 

(year) 

DAZlr 

= bAji : r 

(minister) 



e, (J. Bajirabad = Wazirabad. 

oa 

= ba 

(wind) air. 


The soiuicl D is a lip-teeth sound. Lips are not closed, hut a 
fricative sound is produced by letting the air pass through the 
teeth and lower lip, while b is labial exidosive. In Dogri 
fricative U is not found used initially. 

(Hi) ch initial = J. 

chAjj := jAjj, “ Winnowing basket 
channani = Jaanani “ Sieve 

If “ J ” conies in every wnird wliicii begins with ch it 
becomes a vulgar sound. In a Sanskrit drama by Shudraka there 
is a character who always speaks J instead of Ch or S. This 
Phonetic variation is not general. Very few people who are quite 
illiterate use this sound most frequently. 
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PHONETIC RULES. 

§ 1. Where Panjabi has J, g, b, d, (r), d fnllovvi ng a nasal 
of the same -class, I)ogri retains only tlie nasal dropping the 
following sound: — 


PAjabi = 

pApabi 

ipjAn 

= ipAn 

SApj 

SAp 



surAqg — 

surAq 

zAqgiil 

— ZAqfil 

siqg 

siq 



ambArsar = 

am': ArsAr 



imbAlL = 

imeli 



cAndAn = 

cAn : An 



pAndAt = 

pAnAt 



Exceptions : — 




munda — 

mura 



anda = 

atara 



phAqg = 

phAqg 




^ 2. Non-conjunct kh ol Panjabi when it does not begin a 
word is modified to x, 


cikha 

— cixa 

sukh 

= sux 

dukh 

^ dux 

cAraka 

= cAraxfi 


When it is initial we have khellana as in Panjabi and con- 
junct kh is retained as in rakkhanS., sakkhar. 

This sound occurs in other words too wiioso equivalents are 
missing in Panjabi. 

saxar = Skt. Saksar, literate 

SAlAXAr = glutton 

rAxAna = cupboard 

When we have x initial the word is of foreign origin. 

Xaur = Xabar, Xamari. 

§ 3. Dogri has retained r in the derivatives from Sanskrit, 
while Panjabi has lost it. 
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D. 


Pt. 


Skt. 

nidra 

=r 

nid 

— 

nidra 

trorana 

= 

toranS 


trut 

karsan 


kisau 


kris 

khettar 

r= 

khet 

— 

ksetra 

dArAbb 

= 

dabb 


darbha. 

muttar 


mut 


mutra 

tree 


tin 

=: 

tri 

treh 

=r 

teh 

— 

trisa 

gra 


gao 


grama 

tunaat 

— 

timt 

— 

stri 

drop : ar 

— 

doput (H). 


jit : aru 


jAntu (Skt.) 



pAreadi = poS-di 

drAorna == dAorna 

trap : ana = tap : ana 

In some words r is introduced, 
karopi Skt. 

kra^han 
birlap 
saraph 
sarbandbi 

4, Elision of Vowels ; — 

Unaccented initial vowels are dropped. 

Dogrl 

akassi — kassi 

akAvupja = knpja 

This process is very common in numerals. Other example 
are: — 



Dogri 

umed 

= med 

afasos 

= bAsos, mAsos 

upa 

= pa from Skt. npaya 

uceca 

= ceca specially 

ACArj 

= CArj surprise, ivonder. 


kopa 

kathina 

vilapa 

Japa 

sambandhi. 
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Appeal 

r= 

pi:l 

’ilaj 



’itla 


tala 

asbab 

=r 

sabab 

ami : r 

— 

mi : r 

ustad 

— 

satad 

Oman at 

— 

manat 

iqrar 

— 

krar 

ilahi 

— 

lahi 

ilaqa 


laqa 

’alae'dab 


Ise'da 

Skt. adhina 

rr- 

tvi : n 

almirah 


lamari 

imtihan 

r- 

matian 

abad 

rxr 

bad 

aoaz 


baj 

akhi ;r 


khi : r 

ikhtiar 


khtiar 

afiu :n 


phi : m 

aget:ara 

— 

get : ara 

ikalapa 


kalapa 

Skt. upadrava == 

padro 

itifaq 


thuak 

Skt. aaanta 

— 

nsent 

athavar 


thuar 


§ 5. Elision of Consonants : — 

(a) b or V of the Panjal)! elides in 

(/’) Locative suffix bic 

kvr bic = kvrsec 

(ii) Possessive suffix bala or wala 
dial! == diVQli 
kvrse ala = kv/roala 
pvagola = pvagvala (fortunate), 
rAo^gdla = fAqg-oala. 
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(m) other words as 

dove = doe 
pvav§ = pva§ 

(b) k of Panjabi is elided in 

(i) In Conjunctive partieiiial tonninations, it is 
replaced by i. 

khoke = kdaiae 
ake — aise 

{ii) accusative termination kiorgi, where it is replaced 

by i, 

kvore-ki = kvorei 

us-ki = usi 

{Hi) Instrumental termination — kAn§ 
uskvnS — usn& 

These terminations are pcnliar to Panjabi which has nu 
and nal respectively in their place. 

(c) ch initial sound of conjunctive SulH.x is dropped in DogrI. 
kar chaddi = kari ori 
kha „ = khai ori 

Note : — The insertion of i shows that a consonant has 
dropped. 

{d) p of the postposition pase in the locative sense is 
dropped giving place to a dipthong: — 

mere pase = mereasae 

§ 6. Metathesis: — 

This occurs when new or difficult words are introduced into 
the vocabulary of the people who are ignorant of the correct 
pronunciation of new words. 


nuqsan 

= 

nAskan 

nAqJa 


najqa 

ndas 

= 

duas 

saqkrati 


sarqud 

masQUt 

= 

mansHt 

general 


jAmsel 

AqgArez 

=r 

nargez 

Aksar 


Ajkar. 
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atajbazi — Astbazi 
ekadaji : = kasti : 
saqkAlp = salakAop 
matlab = matbal 

§ 7. Medial g in Dogri loses its pure gottnral cliaracter and 
is pronounced as g, 

tigna — to rest 

tAgi : d necessity. 

-li- o[ Hindi also is pronounced as g in words like hi or lux'. 

at : agse very luncli ati hi. 

jAudegae — reacliixig jate hi. 

migi — to me. 

mAtagae — very much. 

8. Initial f is absent in llogri Speech. 

fail phel 

fArak phArk 

fi : roKi phroji. 

fAOJ phAoj 

tAofi : k tAphi : k 

rAfu rAp : hu 

faeda phsedo 

fala phalano. 

9 ^Flie a or A x’x r a followed by a v’ocielcss consonant is 
pronounced as 

llogri 

nicaent : nijcinta (free of anxiet/j). 
taentar : tAutra (tantra). 

maentar : m Antra (mantra). 

s«nt : sAnta (saint). 

saeqkh ; jAqkha (conch shell). 

baes : bAs. (family). 

saentha : sAutha (lesson). 

laeqka ; Uqka (ceylon). 

jaent '• jAntu (living organism). 



If) 


s^sa : sAjaja (.sus/jicious). 
kv^nta : kviiLa (hoan). 

b&sari : b§,suri {flute), 

kxt : k&ta {lover), 

pr^t : updrat {aftcru ards). 

kSth : kAnth {throat). 

phr^tu : pharAiita {rngubond). 

This phenomenon is clear from the instances of borrowings 
from Engiish. 

W arrant > br&t. 

Point > p&t. 

Trunk > traeqk. 

Assistant > Jtaent. 

When e or A is followed by a voiced letter this change does 
not take place: — 

Aqg — limb. 

chAnd — metre. 

pAnd — load. 

khAnd — sugar. 

pvAqg — bhang plant. 

pbAqg — feather. 

tAnd — fibre. 

daggar — beast. 

danda — stick. 

dAqg — sting. 

pAqj — five, but p^c — or a member of a 

papcayat. 

thAnd — cold. 

The following points may be noted regarding the above 
phenomena. 

Non-appearance of § or Se before voiced consonants indicates 
a historical change. 
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In Panjabi as well as Pogri anusvara or n before an 
unvoiced consonant cannot stand. The latler must become voiced, 
danta- > dAnd. 
kantaka- > 'kAnda. 

Historically speaking Dogri, therefore, possessed only anus- 
v&ra or n l- voiced consonant. In a later historical period long 
after the vocalization of unvoiced consonant after n or anusvara 
had been established the vowel A in loan words before n -f 
breathed consonant, without voicing the consonant began to be 
changed into i or 

Exceptions are to be noted in the case of anusvara (n)-l-un- 
voiced fricatives, viz, 

sAnsara — saensar. 

By anology we have s'S&s — thousand. 

pAnsari—pAnsari. 

Syncopation in Dogri. 

The case-endings Mdien added to nouns and pronouns \indergo 
radical changes which make the structure look synthetic:— 

{ mere-Ja == mere-kAja I 

! by me, from me. 1 


pvAraanse = pvAra-kanae I Instrumental 

j with brother. | and 

'[ ''udenae usde-kan: ae with him Ablative. 

richae ja 1 = from a bear. 

I richae ha f = 

I mereasea = mere-pasea i 

from me, 

from the direction of mine 


mere-alla = mere-ballaf Panjabi mere oaUS). 
mere-all towards me 

with regard to me. 

As regards me. 

Ablative kvore-pra — kvore-upera 

from the horse — from the horse. 
kvArae ca out from the house. 
Locative kvArae-c — in the house 

sirae oar — sirae-up : er. 

on the head 
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Accusative kvAtse-i, kvArae-gi — To house 
mi-ki — gi— i — To me. 

Instrumental 'ode-nse dikkhio kude — See that you do not 
speak with him. 

jaerae use mAri gea — He died of poisoning. 
mere-Ja uai jAnoda — I cannot go. 

Ablative pAnmesirae-Ja dAro''| — Be afraid of God. 

-ha J 

kvore-pra cliggi pea — He fell from house, 
mere asea do rupae dsi-oro — Give two rupees on 
ray behalf. 

Locative cor kvArae-c jai bArea — Thief entered the house. 

'ode sirae-oar sofa haI — He has no turban on 

his head. 


In Modes syncopation is very much used. 

1. ja ernS — ja korna, / cnn going. 
jardah — ja kordaha, J was going. 
jarden — ja korden, They are, going. 

kema — in different forms is used in these partici- 
l)les. 

2. jAnog — janhvog | These two forms with hona 

jAn6da — jan hvoda > can be found used with 

* every verb in passive voice. 

3. pArvi-orea-pArvi chorea — chorna is generally changed 

to orea- 

4. Jttslae — wliich lime, | 

is-lae — this time, > from vella (time) with 

kfere-Ise — which time, ' pronoun. 

bAd(J-l80 — morning time, 

sAppae-lae — evening time. 
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5. Ill individual cases this syiicopatic process is also 
remarkable. 


bar — Saturday [ khujca— khuji cube 

tor — Sunday | 

sApar — Monday ) khuspa — khuji pva§ 
sAlkAompana 

sApkalpa I gAopa — gAo pvave 
karna I 
s An V AO n — sirn V Aon 


This construc- 
tion is used in 
the sense of 
I' ‘might.’ 

i 

J 


G. 


kutheala 

suad-la 

kvorae ala __ 

Akli ala 

lAb'u(g)te lei (aog) 


store-keeper, 
delicious, tasteful, 
husband, 
wise 

— In (puck speech the future 
is syncopative. 
lie will bring when he finds. 


Structure of the Dialect. 


Noun. 

Gender of animate objects is delennined by their sex. It is 
ditiicult to point out the gender of inanimate things. For this 
purpose following rules are noteworthy: — 

(1) Words which end in -a or -a and words having more than 
one syllable containing-a in the last syllable are usually mascu- 
line, e.g. 

ata (tiour) ballon (firewood) 

kvora (pitcher) eikkor (mud) 

hojok (rabies). jsqgal (forest) 

Exception to this is sakon (co wife). 

(2) Words ending in -i are generally femimiue. 

boneall (firewood) bronauli (geneology) 
borasui b'ucori (a bush). 

Exceptions are ji-wisli, individual; poni ! (w'ater) 
moti pearl. 

Words common to Dogri and l^anjalii generally have the 
same gender in both languages. 
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Formation of Feminine. 

Many words form their feminine from an entirely different 
wo I’d or in an irregular manner. 

Masculine. Feminine. 


bAbb 

(father) 

ma 

(bebbe) mother 

puttAr 

(son) 

tvi 

(daughter). 

pvro 

(brother) 

pv/sen 

(sister) 

jUQl 

(son-in-law) 

nu 

(daugher-in-1 

mura 

(boy) 

ktiri (girl) 

sahn 

(bull) 

gAU 

(cow) 

sanija 

(buffalo-bull) 

iriAp : 

(buffalo-cow) 

tattu 

(poney-horse) 

t3er 

(pony-mare.) 


Regular formations are ; — 


I. Masculine nouns and 

adjectives ending in -a and partici- 

pies in ea or -a form their feminine in-I. If tlie word denotes an 
inanimate object form in -I means a sinali siiecimen of a class. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

tvAgga bull 

tvaggi cow 

kut:a dog 

kutti (bitch) 

<Jubbea drowned 

dubbi 

cira sparrow 

ciri she-sparroAV 

csrkha (spinning wheel) carkhi small spinning wheel 

tvol (drum) 

tvolaki small drum 

kacca (lad) 

kacci 

{ii) Masculine ending in 

a consonant, adds i, ri, pi to form 

feminine. 


br'amwi 

bramani 

(Jum 

ddmapi 

bttl 

balari 

jimldor 

jimidornl 

pAnat 

pApatlani 

me'ta 

mateftni. 
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{Hi) Final i of the mascnline is changed to aii If it ends in 
ai or i the feminine changes this into sen. 


papabi 

papaban 

teh 

telan 

pveqgi 

pvgqgan 

rai 

rsen 

nai 

nsen or niani 

baeri 

baern 


Some peculiar forms of words denoting blood or 
conjugal relations. 

pvai, pvra 
pvataria 
jathuttar 
pvanoa 
nanoia 
dadeora 
patarAora 
pataria 
der 
jeth 
mama 
nana 

(a) Noun Declensions:— 

Method of adding post-positions as case endings is some- 
what synthetic in its character:— 

(i) The instrumental is the same as organic Locative 

hatthe (Lahanda)') 

r by the hands, 
hatthe (nogri) J 

L. zori '1 zAbani | 

rby force. > by word of mouth. 

D, jori J jAbani j 


pvaen, pvabi 

pvatari 

ja^hl 

bhanei 

nanan 

dadas 

partiani 

pidaras 

darani 

jathani 

mami 

nani 
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(it) The ablative is organic in origin. 

L. Jaharo i'roin a city) 

D. Jbra from a city > 

] The clouds 

dakhauo carhi baddali j are risen 

dakkhana* ,, „ f from the 

south. 

(* The ab'ative termination in Dugri is a.) 

Another form is got by suffix to, tho, thua. 

(Hi) The locative suffix is-ic or-c, i.c., this is a contracted 
form of the I'anjabi post-position vie and has become a 
termination. 

Noun declensions. 

The cases are distinguished from one another partly by 
inflection, but chiefly by ttie use of subjoined particles, or post- 
positions, which serve the purpose of case signs. 

Nouns ending in vowels make the following vo .vel change® 
before the case signs whicii are given in the tabular form: — * 

For accusative :—gi or ki 
Instrumental — kola, konse, koccha thua, thi 
Dative — joga, lAi, tal, gitae, kitae bastae. 
Locative = Particles expressing Locality, e. g. 
-c-vor-por. 

• Singular. ! Plurai. 


Nominative 

case. 


Nouns 3TT m a e ea, e 

ending in 

. . . jjj, X ae a 

. . . ^ m X 80 a 

. . . t / X X e 


Oblique Voca- 

case. tive. 



Nouns ending in ®IT masculine — kvora, so^a, kotha, lota, 

„ „ „ „ = kv3r gur, [except ^^s-R^toy 

„ „ . ,, = khinnu ‘a ball’. 

„ „ „ t feminine = pothi, a book. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
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(a) First take the accnsative-dative forms. 

I. thou. ho. 

The tliree forms are— Tmiki tuki uski V 

-| migi tugi uski > and so on. 

Lmi tui usi ‘ plural. 

Here the terraination-ki is same as in Sauskrit. It has 
come down to Vernaculars through Prakrit kidas or kidaii. With 
the progress of time ‘d’ disappeared, and the word became kiao, 
and hence ki, which being again added as a termination was later 
on reduced to-i, e.g., 

(^tava kritah — Sanskrit 
I tava kidao —Prakrit 
j tava kiao * 

? i tu kiao * 

I tu ki (Modern Dogri). 

l^tui —more developed form of Dogri. 


(b) Secondly take the genitive forms. 

I. thou. he. 


( (i) mera tera usda, 'uda I 
t(d') mvara thuaru nhuara > 

mera, tera, and usda show traces of Panjabi but their 


alternative forms are directly related to those found in Lahanda, 


^iz. 

Pothohari 


tuha<|a usda 
tuhara usna 


(c) As for the ablative, post positions are as neumerous as 
the words which can give the sense of the case for which they 
are used: — 

(i) For dative we have 


— IaI 

— from — Hindi. 

— tai 

>7 

- „ 

— gitse 

77 

(Dogri) 

— kitae 

77 

(Dogri)' 

— bastse 

** If 

— Hindi 

— jogga 

77 

— Sanskrit, 



(n’) For ablative we have 

~ kola — 

— thoa — 

— koccha — 

— thi 

— thu — 

(Hi) For Locative we hav(^ 
localioa. 


1 jahaiida. 

Ijahaada. 

l.)ogn. 

Laliaiula. 

Laiiaiida. 

tlie words which give sense oT 


— par on 

— vie in. 

. (iv) For agent case we have llic same postpositions as those 
used in ablative. 

VERBS IN 1 dOGRl. 

Verb follows the general law ut‘ simplification, a 
characteristic of Indo-Miirojiean languages, and it Jias had to 
pass through different stages, vedic, classical, f^aii, Prakrit, 

and modern type. In classical Sanskrit a root or stem iiad 
in general, 702 forms (0 i>hases <13 tensesv:0 persons), which 
have been reduced to a very small niimlier by process of 
reduction. 

This reduction necessitates a greatly extended use of 

participles and it is a great step in the transaction i’rom the 
synthetical to the analytical system. 

Dogri, which is a dialect of Panjal)i, follows it witli a lew 
exceptions, and in turn verbal rorms coincide witli ihose iound 
in Lahanda which was once the Inujaa francd ol the whole ot 
Pan jab and was replaced by the Modern Panjabi later on. 

The principal tenses tiiat have survi\^(‘(l in Panjabi are — 

(i) Old simple present or present subjimctive. 

(li) Imperative. 

(iii) Future. 

and the rest of the verbal business is done by participles. 
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IMie pliases arc three— active, passive, and causal. 

Particijjles are : — 

(i) Present Participle. 

(?7) Past Participle. 

(Hi) Conjunctive Participle. 

i(ii) Infinitive. 

1 (?0 Gerund. 

To give a list of variations from the standard Panjabi that 
are found in Dogrl I shall deal with the above participles, 
phases, and tenses successively : — 

(i) Old simple present; or present subjunctive. 

marno to kill. 

1. mara marie, marcje. 

2 mare maro. 

3. mar-3e maren. 

(ii) Imperative. 

2. mar maro. 

N.B . — In imperative it is to be noted that the form mar-su 
is the survival of skt. form which in Pkt. would 

phonetically become — 

(Respectful imperative forms are maria mar-i-o). 

(Hi) Future. 

1. marai) or maruq mar3ge,-gia. 

2. mar3i]ae,-gie margeo.gio. 

3. marag- marqan. 

(The forms vary in feminine in 1. p ; 2. s. and p. 1 person 
singular resembles Rajasthani. It varies from the Panjabi only- 
in that g is changed to q owing to the preceding nasal. 

Participial tenses : — 

Past conditional — marda 

se — is to be traced (Present Definite — maraidaha (JTTCUS!;, 
back to 3T?r of Ihe-jxinpyrfect — marseda-sa (ITT' 
causal. ( 
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— mcirea 

Cornpoiind verb — mAri-gea (gone to deatli). 
Conjunctive — mari- 3 e. 

Another aspeel peculiar to DogrT d alecl is the addition ot‘ — 
cae to a verbal form in tlie sense of imperative to give a permissive 
force. (Tt is used in plural 1st person only). 

(0 It is used in conditional— 

^ ^ - lio C 0 e. if w(' ])e 

(/'/■) Imperative — 

kha cas - Let us eat. 

In Lahanda it is used wilh singulars in the imperative 
sense. 

krdu ca may I eat. 

mae porba ca may I read. 

9si parhie ca may we read. 

In Lahanda it is an in-organic, while in Dogri it has become 
organic to some extent by dropping the nasal sound which pre- 
ceded — 

It cannot very safely be connected with Urdu or Hindi 
a potential termination added to tlie infintive of the stem. 

Another tenninalion is— je which may be regarded as 
remnant of potential wliicli hn? passed over to respectful impera- 
tive or simply precativc: — 

akhoje = may I say. 

(akhde-je = They are saying) 

We have verbs followed by -go, viz., aiago ‘I am coming'. 
Passive Voice is formed by adding-i to llie root and con- 
jugated like the active with jaim. 
sijji — gAl — It was made wet. 

(standard panjabi has pvijj gAl. 
phissi — gAl — It was squeezed. 
pTti — gAi— It was ground. 
pvAjj — Jana — To be broken. 

-i-an augment is more frequently used in Dogii than in 
Panjabi. 
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Impersonal is formed with a vowel change in the verb vi'/., 
sonoi gea, janoa nol gea. This asxject iias been fully dealt 
with in my article contributed to the Grierson Commemoration 
voinme. 

Causal. 

This is formed ( pvao — pvUQ.n(l (to cause to turn). 

]iy adding a to ; poi — puana (to cause to put), 

the root. ) ul — luana (lo cause to descend). 

I^jagada — jagaaa (to cause to wake). 

Tims we find f ("p’dllana ( 

that 1-is a lUK'u- | pi - j pajiaua = To cause to drink 
liarity of l_)ogvi. i k(pj. piano) 

It is only an j SAG -- suajano ~ To cause to sleep, 

extra addition, j bAo -- buolana = To cause to sit. 

as the standard ) uth - thuOlGua — To cause to lift. 

Panjabi has not kha - khulauo — To cause to eat. 

got it. I nliQ — nhudlano - To cause to bathe. 

1 dikkb -- dikholana -- 'I’o cause to see. 

v^sl -- salfoui - d'o cause to be sewn, 

nikkhar (To separate) nokher (To catise to sepai'ate). 
sijj (be moistened) sara (To cause to moisten), 
phatt (To torn) pharo (To cause to be torn), 

sar (I’o burn) sara (To cause to l)e burnt), 

tap (To warm) tapa (To cause to beat). 

Compound Verbs. 

1. They are used to form iutensives. 


gal sar 

gali-sari gai 

= rotten. 

phir-tur 

phirde turde 

” walking. 

nac-trap 

= nacade trapade 

— Dancing and jumping. 

kba-pi 

= khane piude 

— eating and drinking. 

bvo-khro 

= bAode khrode 

sitting and standing. 

a-jQ 

— aude j.\nde 

= coining and going. 


= dinde duande = 

giving and causing to give. 


den duan = 

to give. 

le-de 

IsBU den — 

Exchanging. 


milde mild.de — meeting and causing to meet, 
mar mukk = annihilated. 
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TAi ctikk To be unable to do anytiiin;^, 
(sar-p 9 r) To be rotten. 

.Sometimes the same word is repeated. 

phir-phur— d’o walk. 

kh6-khu --To eat, 

d-o — come repeatedly. 

Q 0-se kar bq 

h. Substantive verb has forms similar to ihose of imhaiida 
•substantive. 


Preseiit-.Subslanlive. 



Sl.VGUL.Vji. 

1 

( 

1 

i’LFKAI. 

1 . 

j 

Full 

( 'ontrac- 

Fniphatic 

I 

Full 


Fmphatie 


to nil. 

fed foi'iii. 

to nil. 

1*0 nil. 

ted roriii. 

i'orui. 

I />-• ' 

tl). 

M 1 

1 

a 

1 

aba ! 

ha hge 

ah 

ah& 

ha 

a 

Cl 

a 

a 

d 

9 

he 

e 

ihe 

ho 

0 

cho 

- ID. 


§ 

§ 

0 

0 

6 

3- fe 

he 

e 

ae 

ihe 

hin 

’n 

in 

’.eiunj 

an 


The differentiating feature i.s tliat in eoutraeted forms ‘h’ 
assume.s a phonetic form cpiite ahiri to g (g of urdii). viz. 

'ogaen = The are. 

The above table in whicli Lahanda as well as Dogi i forms 
are sliown side by .side, .shows that Dogri forms have dropped 
‘h’ in greater numiier of cijses thyri the Lahanda forms have 
done. 
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That is to say Dogii resembios Lahanda more than it does 
Panjabi. 

Kill lire I'orms are ]. voq, ovge 

2. voga, Ovge 

3. vog, ovqon 

Some Important Suffixes. 

Kirst person singular and 3 person plural are noticeable. 

The siiflix -kar which is used in Sanskrit to ibrm an 
onomatopoeic word is modified in Dogrl by doubling -k- of 
-kar and dropping -r. The syllable preceding -k- is lengtfiened. 


patak I a — ‘ The pat sound ’ 

phanak : a — ‘gust of wind ' 

tvomak I a ‘ sound of a heavy blow.’ 

thonak ! a ‘ Jingle of coins’ 

garak : a ‘ boisterous laugli.’ 


In huqkara the change is exceptional. It becomes qvura. 
‘responding sound.’ 

The sulfix -ra is used to denote various meanings: — 

(?) it is used as a Pleonastic suffix 


Cvigora — Cvik I a Downward. 

&ta-ra — §,ta ‘ egg ’ 

d^ara d§ ‘ day ’ 

Amba-ri — Am : 5, ‘ mother’ 

rd-ra rd ‘ path.’ 

col : 9-ri — col : i ‘ waistcoat.’ 

uv8-ra 

i‘k9-ra — Akka ‘ This’ 

pata-ra — pat a long scarf. 

tak-ra tak nitche. 

(?/) It is a comparative suffix 

Positive Comparative 

nik ; a (young) — nik : ara, nigard (younger) 

lAOka (small) Ukvera, lAok : ara (smaller) 
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{ill) 


bAd : a (great) — bAdera-bAcJ : ara (greater) 

piece (beliiml) piced a (i‘ar beliiiid) 

du : r (far) .... dared : a (further) 

-ra is used to form adverbs of freijueiicy 

k6ra one fold 

CAora _ four fold 

cheortt six fold. 

*ri as pleonastic 

pvi-again plivi- again 

phi again phiri again 

niAU mother mAu-ri mother. 


ilv) 

added lo 


-ra as pleonastic 

bAk :h bAk : hard Separate. 

-k, -pv3r sdfd do not change tiie lueiining 
the ad.j. dAHQ, bind, jara, kaentar, rual:— 
dAn&k ) bind-k ) 

•s4ra > little -sdra > little 

-pvara ) -pvar ) 


-janed 

jara k ] 

■sard > little 

-pvara ) 


■janed 

ktcntar-k \ 

•Sira >little 
-pvara J 


-janei 

rual -k 
etc 



-janei 


wJien 


Tones in Oogri. 

In Dogri high falling tone a and low rising' v ’ tone exi.st. 
The change ol tone in several cases afiects the meaning of 
words. The low-rising tone is pecnliar to tlie middle ol the 
Panjab, The aspirated sonants vi~. gh, jh, (Jh, dh, bh are spoken 
as k, c, t, t, p with the lowest degree ot sonance. 

The causes leading to this division ol tones aie uiultii'arious 
viz. elision of 'IP, falling of stress, and substitution for gh, jh, 
4h, dh,bh. 

Tn the following pages a few instances aie given in which 
the tone determines the sense. 
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Uaetressed. Nasalized. High tone. Nasalized. Low tone. Nasalized, 
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pooJa = Dd 


35 



ri =rhemna- 
tism. 
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Unstressed. 


High Tone. 


Low Tone. 

bd 

‘ air ' 

b6 

‘oh!’ 

bva: 

‘ Sing ’. 

ba 

‘ tank ’ 

ba' 

‘ai-m ’ 



bafi 

‘ window ’ 

‘ turn ’ ■ 



bvari 

‘ broom ’. 

bar 

Day, Turn 
Legend 

bar 

‘ outside ’ 

bvar 

‘ season 

bela 

‘marshes ’ 

b6l: 

a ‘ free ’ 



ban 

‘ arrow ’ 

baa 

‘furrowed laud' 

r 


bU5 

‘ hole ’ 

bil 

‘ roll ' 



bil:a 

‘ cat ’ 

bil: 

a ‘ damp ’ 




car, 

‘part of roof’ 

c'ar 

climb 

cvar 

Chandallier ; 
rebuke ; snubb- 
ing. 

car 

‘ bug ’ 

e'er 

cliipb 

cvar 

cloudy day; 
come down. 

call 

‘ forty ’ 


'1 

CvftU 

funeral pyre. 

kABid 

‘back’ 



kvAnd rogue. 

ga 

sing 

go' 

Proeuss of sepa 

- gva 

cause to ex- 




rating corn from 

create 




husks. 



— 


k'aer ‘catamity’ 

kvaer 

‘cloudy’ 

g®r 

‘outsider’ 

g'aer ‘see’ 



ko 

‘crow’ 

k'o 

‘one mile’ 

kvo 

a snail 

kas : 

‘fever ’ 



kvAse: 

rub 

kliQ 

‘habit’ 

kho' 

snatch ; cave 



katb 

‘wood’ 

kath ‘sixty one’ 



kaa 

‘mine’ 

kkn 

krisna 

kvan 

water split 






about 

ko^i 

one eyed woman 

— •; 

kvani 

story 

kol 

near 

k'ol 

earthen 

kvol 

to mix with 




gjrainery 


water 

loni 

rain drop 


— « ‘i 

kveni 

dense 
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t/iri ratter kA'ri sai?cy liquid kv'Ari watch; pitcher; 

inoiuent. 

Jc^ra one fold kvera ‘circumference 

k6ra which kv'era a pot for ghee 

l asii ‘Eighty one’ . kvdsii ‘rut’ 

katia'Eeap’ kvAt:a ‘less’ 

pser ‘foot’ pae'r ‘quarter of 

a (lay 

pi:o ‘drink’ pi':o ‘grind’ pviio ‘again he’ 

rol ‘Deception’ — rvol company 

IQ ‘bard’ rd ‘path rvd tone 

suai li sudi complaint _ 

son whetting sda ‘bull’ svaa obligation 

stone 

sui needle s'ui ‘red’ 

sua ‘li’ snd ‘ashes’ 

lAna ‘han«’ t^Aqg means 
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SPECIMENS OF DOGRI HIALECT. 

(Phonetic Transcriptions). 

PRODIGAL SON. 

l))ogrI (eastern). 

ikk admise de dAo jatak (jagat) he. nigare jatakae nse 
bAbbae-i galciia bapu (cacu) jaedati da jekm mera hinsa hse miki 
dei deo. bes unn jsedat unec bAndi ditti. thors din§ praenfc nikara 
jagat apni jaedat Isiae kutoe durae mulkha’i caIi gea : . uthae una 
apni dAolAt mare kAmrae c duoi dilti. jislae o apna sara kicch 
kharc kari-setha ta ut mulkhae c bAdda kal pea te o' lorbAnd 
hvoi gea. ut mulkhae de ikk admiae-chh UAokor hvoi gea. unn uski 
apng khetre-c sur caran pvejea o khuji* kAu : as Apna tvidd 
toe anne p>/Ari bi Isda jine i sur khAndese par usi kusae vi khanei 
UAi ditto, jislae o Apnia surti aia la akhan lago je mere bAbbae-ch 
kinng talbae ale komnie ra;den. jinde kAcch Apne gajare kola 
Ann ata bAdi janda ae. le me pvukha (surae-arna) marae arna. me 
utihhiae apne bAbbe kol jaq (jaga) te Ail usi akhga (gaiaga) cacu 
Au tera or tvuhard te paniues : rae da dandar ha te au is kamme 
da UAi j8 tvuara putlar gula. miki apna talbae par komma 
rAkkhi lae. 

6 turi pea te bAbbae lachh aca par 6 Ajae durgae ha je 'ude 
babbae di nAjari pei gea te uski kias aea (ut'.hea le) khi^t ditti, 
te 'uddi kiarise pardiggiae udi pAppi lei. putrae nse uski galasa 
cacu AU tera te pAnmesra da dendara te hvun m^ is jogara uai je 
tvuara puttar akhwa. par bAbbsenae kam: e-i galaia bAdhiae-tho 
bAdhiae tAlle ano, te iski luao. hvthae-i quthi paere jutti luao, te 
chael tagara jea chillu ano te usi bAddho as tvara khacae te 
khuji manocae. je eh merd Taora mAri gea da ha te phir ji pea 
se . 0 khujia manon lei pee. 

uslae uda bAdda puttar khetrae-c ha. jislae aia te kvArae kol 
pujjea ta ode kAnng-c gone te naccane di bAlel pei. unn iksi 
kamme i kualea te laga pucfahan pei 6 gAll ki ae. unn akhea tera 
pvra aida ae te thuare bAbbenae ikk bAdda bAkkara bAdded je uski 
6 ro^ ibaji Ubbi gea.idde per usi ro' aea. te Andrae gi uai gea 
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is mujab 'oda bAbb bahisegi aiQ te 'ode jAude kite par puttre 
Hie joab ditto dikkh tere sggaj kAmm kArde kinne bAra hvoe ne 
te n& kAde tera akha partea t5bi tu miki kAde chillu nai ditto 
je Au bi Apne sAjjane mittre-c khujia kardd par Apne is puttrse 
de aode gee, jinn Apni jaedot kapjar pune3 rurvai ori, tti udde 
mujab ikk bAdda chilla bAddbea. 

bAbbae galaco la'orea tii mere nse mvejae je kicch mero ae so 
tero i 30. migi l^huji kArni jog i ae je 6 tera pvara mAri geo do ho 
hvun ji pea ae, guaci gea da ha livun Ivbbi pea ae. 

North Wind and the Sun. 

pvorae di bo te Surj 
Dogri (eastern ) 

ba te silrj is gAlIae par cvagarsede he je asS dAone-c kunkdia 
joraeola ae, inng c ikk ran ik lAirura cola paede ai niklea. inne 
dAong-c' d gAll inaaoi jdra paelte is rauda cola tuarg o jorae ala 
Iivog. inne-c ba joraedi bagan lei. par ji& jiS joiae di CAln 
lei ua «a o rau Apne pindcp^r coga bAl^tan Jei pea. rfei idiae 
banae nae jor lana cb'ori ditto. ])vi surj ’tamamae anise cAinkea 
te us rauae cvAtt Apna cola lual suttea. is mujab bau gi mAunana 
pea AsedAo c surj mate joraj alaae. 

North Wind and the Sun (Central Dogri). 
pvapso-di ba te su:rj 

'utf aedi paon te su : rj a pu: ce cvAgarae de be. 
to je ik rai a:i nik.Alea jin:ae garm coga laeda Im. 

. cAgara e ha pei sdre dAo ca mate joreala kun». 
un§ aipuicg e mata pakaja pei jera is rdiaeda coga 
paelae luai sut.ae, uae mate jorae ala ovo. lo’.ec utiae di ba: male 
gse jorae nae cvul an lei per. Jio jra 6 mati cvuldi hiiaiordi Ajme 
coge gi saijerda jAuda sa. iai rvaiae baunae tven tai sutii. 
pv/i su:rj ovr tamamae nae lijke :a usise Jee rdiae tae coga luaiae 
pArae maria, 6 dikihiae baiugi mAn'ana pea pei as| dAo ca 
surjgae mate jorae -ala ». 
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Two Stories from Panjabi Phonetic Reader rendered into Dogri 

niAnke di kvani 

ik hvindusede koj bAciha sa, judo no mAnka sa. 6 jAna 
bilkul chAiacbat r*nda sa. na tah: sa sa, na koi piitrAr tvi. 
chAra iae bAc:ba gse sa jude kAniae bAra piar kArda sa. ik 
dinae di gAlJse, o bAciha mAri gea us jAnei bAra bAsos hvoa, 
sir iiiAnai lea te matami kAprre lai laea. bar gea te ik 
mit'Ar milea, pucihAn lAga “6 kd gAl se, k^ hvoea, kbaer te hvse 
nS?,” uniae akhea “pvai k6 akha mAnka mAri gea” te in;i gAl 
kAnae ron laei pea baes inni gAl hvoi, te ude mitirae nae kvAr 
jaiae sir mAnaja te matami kApire lai lae?. ija gae usi dikihiae 
ik hvor ui ijae gAl ki'ti. trije-i dik:hiae cAolhe oi iae kAm 
kita. te hvonde hvonde Jaerae-de rivse tAk ar 6 gAl puj:i gAi:, 
khi:r bAjirae vi sir mAnaiae matami kApre lai laee. pbir raje 
pucibea “baji:r ji, 6 k^gAl ae, dAs:o te sei:;” 6 akthan lAga 
‘•tus§-i main :m n^i, mAnka mAri: gea da ae, te sare us-de sogae-c 
ne. raje i pata te nei sa kt mAnka kuns, pAr jArmae de mare 
puc;hea gic;hea kAkh vi nael:, te hvorne aqiar dikiho diklhi sir 
mAnaiie matami k a pare lai laee. rani rdvn hvoi di pucihan 
lAgi “dji kuda sog ae.” raje ak:hea “mAnke da.” tad ta bare 
basosaedi gAliae pAt € das:o xa 6 mAnaka hovnda kun sa. 
raje kAja koi ut:ar nai dAnoi sAkiea, akihan lAga. 
“Iae pvai bajiirae-i pucihaneda ceta nai rea.” bajiirsegi bi 
pata nai sa. bAs ija puchade pAch&nde mAnke-de malkae ti :kar 
gAl Apiri gei. 

6 ak’.hm Uga “mAnka te mera b/c’ha sa.” mil gAl’ ak’hiae 
uc:I uc:i tva marn lei pea. jislae sar§-i is gAliae da pAta lAg:a 
k8 dAqgrae picihae sir mAnae se koi bi kusae-gi kij akibne jora 
nei rea 

corg te khote di kvani 

ik kvAmiavr grg da raene-ala Akli-c kij kvAt gae sa. log 
us-di ik jaeb gAl sAngden, axden pvAi ik bari usn* bAjaraeda 
ik khota mulie lea khota te bAra tAgAia lAbda sa-s, umari bi 
jAkvera te mileq bi sASta. 6 jApS isiae khuji-c dilae-c gdda 
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g^nda ja da sa. rASte c do cor bsethe de tAinaka se chik:» de. iis 
rai-aei dikrhiae ik: onae due-i ak: hta “ dikrhea oe § k6ra nAcda 
trapda ja: da ae”. 

due nae akhea “pv-ai seaud usgi reAuiig jera khota oi cAreai 
lae (e malkae-gi pAta oi uaI lAgian-diae. psle-n^ akihea pAi 
jekAr lu meri mAjt kAie ta au an: i din:& S,. 

pher doe cor khote ale dee picihse gAe. ik-n^6 akhea m§ 
bAlie bAlie khota kholi laei), te tu us; i taule-gae kvAr laei jaja, 
pic;hu da mim:i pArti aoi), te uski khote-da koi bi pat a hAi 
lAgiAu del].” dta aikihan lAga “hvAla pvAi tfl te bAya 
sian§,e”. 

phi cupcapite doe Ag;ae bAdhe. kvAiniaiae unde paerg- 
di Cher jArabiuAi sini. ik corae-nae khoteda rAsia kholea te 
Apine muinde pAr suui lea, dua chut kArada khote i laei gea. 
there cir^ pichug. cor, jin;^ Apng mude-pur rAsia supea da 
s a, pichei khiciAu lAga. jAdkvAmiorae muriae dikihea dikhda 
ki ae ke ik adAini bAd;a da ae 

kvAiniar usi pucihAn lAga “jAra e gAl ke ae”. un:ae akhea 
‘ mg babe-i mualdittisi ta khota bAni gea a. us bicare nae usi 
chori-orea. 

diae din 6 phir khofd khAiidAn bAjaiaei gea. ut.i ae usrae 
khote-i bAd:d da dikilua, usi sota mariae akiliAn lAga “ba, tu te 
pher apiani mau-gi galg. kAd; ia livogiAn, aegti mg tere-thog 
baciae gae rauna Si. 

in;i gal akhiae hvor pas: ei turi gea. 

A letter in Dogri. 

Tt is written by a person who has been to the plains for the 
first time. In this be narrates his experiences on his way to and 
at Lahore. 

6 ka^ial IvAoraeda likhfa pravoijtg trse'g pvadradig I mvarea 
jindu-kola piarea pvAua ramtvonai Avtiha joriae mata s4ra paerg 
pAona pujiae ji i migi thoara Atiagae mata saro manda lAg:ae da 
ji ,1 ovr bi duasia matia gaen ^i I 
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is kakolse-c tusgi au rAste diii likhdnli ji i aQ pvAcJiua 
da utarea tS. niigi ikia ovr sathi mili-pca 1 as doe uliLu cAli pAel 
bAs5li-8e de Ag:se ae ta mulx pbAta jan lAgal cAli : cAli: jAq'.a 
vut-i gAi:a, par psenda muk:an§-c dai avse ji 1 pvAi.a ranitvana 
Sira muflx At: gae mata chael se jL 1 utaraiaeda vur.an CArvaia-c 
te cArva’ada vuiian utaraia-c ul:i jAnda ji 1 te pAnmesiar tera 
pvala karae as masS masa uvt:e trotie de pathati kot puj:e ji 1 

JUS belae tiisnae par puj:e ia ulibae mAtia gae nAvia ciija 
dik :hia ji te dixde gae sdre Uu phul:i gAe te as doe tApil: 
kAQiae tuc: o^i gAe 1 

pher AsS ki dik: hea ki nArgej§ ik: bad:a jAnea kala Jia 
pvu:t bAs: ki:ta da ji. te 'udc pic;hae mAtia sana chAn:i bAd:i 
dia ji I sdre kola ik Janvakiae jAnaee babuae nae duariaec khAloiae 
paese maqgi Ue te As§-i tiska dAi: dit:ia ji te Asg gi ik: kul:ie c 
buva li dit:a ji I 

te ide pic:u ik: babuae nae cvAndi Ivoi te due nae us kale 
pvu’.taedi cu:phelae gi Aggia chuai dit.i ji 1 te usi ae ik:ae kilk 
sut: i te chAn:i gi tvr:ran lei pea J pvi dAo pare c Ase gi a:n: i 
IvAor sut: ia 1 

ulihae kij ovr ge rAqg dikhia 1 dikhede gae sare an;e Udoi 
gAe te jat bAkoi gea i te vun dAr avae da ji gAopa ithae gae 
rAOcae I pvAua ramtvana tvrt ambar mili gAe' tusg sare ji:D§ 
di te nvuar dikb:ane di as haI rak: hani khuspa as cAk:iae de 
danS aqar pvioi jucae 1 

te 0 bill bi jera mi kvara kvoae kvn:ae pvariae ada ha 
u : na ovi pea ae bar mi bekerea bi bara khulla te medae je jEde rAe 
ta kvato kvAt: dida dAo bara Ovar lAqgi jaq'.an ji 1 ovmg savng 
gi jatha jog cambAudana samvalana ji 1 ovr ji ji: nda rvea ta au 
due kak:3]8e c likhaq 1 

likhaeala thuara carng da piira pvuk ;hu tamakuaeala. 

Translation of the above Letter 

This letter is written on 23rd Bhadon, from Lahore. 

Accept my humble obeisence with folded lands O my dear 
brother, Ram Dhana, dearer to me than my life even. I miss 
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you very mueli and have other reasons, too, for being melan- 
cholic. 

I, in this letter, write to you what happened in my way 
(from home to Lahore). As I de.sconded from the Bhaddu 
ridge (the native place) I met another companion (who was 
also coming to Lahore). We began to travel together from 
that place. When we hml gone beyon I the Ba.solili town the 
country looked extensive and wide (lit. as if cut and 
enlarged). We were exhausted by travelling, but journey did 
not end. 0 dear brother! our country is far more pleasant 
than this one. On our side fatigue caused by ascending a 
hillock is removed in descending down from it. May God bless 
you, we reached I’athaukote quite exhausted with fatigue. 

When we went to the Railway Station and saw very many 
new things we were at our wits end out of surprise. 

What did we see next that Englishmen having subjected 
a black devil to their conlroi and have tied to its tail a series of 
cottage.’. A fashionable Babu standing in a window, gave us 
tickets on payment of money and made us sit in one of those 
huts. 

Then another Babu gave a signal with his flag and the 
second one eiiflamed the tail of that Devil (the Engine) and 
it out of anguish, giving a diabolical squeak, began to drag be- 
hind it those cottages and in a moment we reached Lahore. 

There we found ourselves in a new atmosphere, and seeing 
those surroundings we gaped and looked with a glaring look quite 
astounded. Now we are afraid that we might, perhaps, be 
destined to remain hero for ever. O Brother, the earth and 
heaven joined. Do not entertain any hope of our being alive 
and seeing us back in our native place, perhaps we may be 
ground to flour like grains between two halves of a 
hand mill. [Note: — seeing the horizon for the first time in the 
plains, the writer expresses himself as above]. 
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The small dry hill which I brought from my house filled 
with clarified butter is but one-fourth used, though I am using 
it extravagantly, and I am quite confident, if God grants me 
life, it shall suffice for two or three years more. 

Pay my compliments to the ekPrs. If suiviviug, more 
in the next. 

The writer, your devotee, Bhukkhu tobacconist. 

Vocabulary 

Language or a dialect is the production of a Society. Social 
changes in the historical doveloperaent of a people can be 
detected from the study of the Vocabulary of the people. 
In the case of an Aryan dialect it is clear that it must possess 
words directly or indirectly derived from its parental stock, 
Sanskrit, or to be more accurate from Primary or Mediaeval 
Prakrits. 

Dogri being spoken by people inhabiting hilly tracts of the 
Norther Panjab il remained very much outside the Persian 
influence which had its full sway in the plains in Muslim times. 

In the following list I shall give only those words that are 
not found used in standard Panjabi. 


avr 

S. m. 

gailand, defeat. 

avr 

S. m. 

month ;ajarah 2nd person Singular 



Imperative from avrana, to weigh; 
flood. 


— S. f. 

fence. 

dr 

S. m. 

preparations. 

Aor 

S. f. 

oil seeds (brassica junica) ; ailment. 

Aor 

__ S. f. 

scarcity. 

ttvri 

S. f. 

harvest ra’bi; a player of the same 



team ; a kind of fruit. 

avta 

S. m. 

preposition meaning like, similar to; 


line imposed on the owner of stray 
cattle. 
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AhpA 

.... Adv. 

no. 

AC : ami : 

„ S. f. 

an unpleasant sensation in one’s legs 



when one is tired or ill. 

Acarna 

V. 

to be absorbed, also racana. 

Ad : a'majdte 

Adv. 

in the middle (Ski. ardha-madhya). 

Ajar 

S. m. 

lax in cash imposed on land. 

aeta 

_ Adv. 

very much. 

aeta 

... S. ra. 

wooden seat for chopping i’odder. 

sen 

.... Adv. 

exactly (Persian a 'in). 

Sen 

.._ S. m. 

the upper entrance of the earthen 



grainery for pouring in the grain. 


__ S. f. 

hailstones. 

Ag : 9 lgu : ne 

Adj. 

abundant. 

ag : aleada _ 

_ Adj. 

gluiton. 

Ag:9' 

_ S. m. 

o ie-hair of the sacred thread. 

segati 



or 

..... Adv. 

this year. 

aetaki 



Ak : llQ 

..... S. 111. 

one side of a sack used in loading an 



animal for transport. 

ak ! ha 

8. ID. 

saying. 

akhtri : 

.... 8. f. 

saying. 

akho 

Adv, 

yes. 

dkhana 

Verb. 

to speak. 

a1 : 9r 

Adj. 

inexperienced. 

&1 : 9rQ 

S. in. 

nest. 

al mdl 

.... S. m. 

hesitation. 

Alakh 

S. m. 

sensation of uneasiness. 

Alalihat 

8 f. 


dl 

8 . f. 

mane. 

avl 

8. f. 

slate of ones health. 

Ap : hal 

...„ adj. 

fruitless, barren. 

apu 

— Pro, 

oneself. 

Anderuar 

— adv. 

inside. 
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Am :i 

Pro. 

T also. 

Am : ana 

Verb. 

tired. 

alak 

S. in. 

laziness. 

aqar 

Pre. 

like. 

03 \ 

...... S. f. 

Joih day ol the dark half of the 

uas j 


inonlli. Skt. amavasya— 

An(j[a 

..... S. m. 

load on one side of an animal. 

Ambalo 

-... Adj. 

acid. 

Area 

Inter. 

vocative Particle ‘O’. 

orbala 

.... s. r. 

sound health. (Skt. uyurbala). 

arasi 

...... s. f. 

thumb mirror-ring; a colour ataji 



(Persian). 

Arb 

..... Adj. 

unmannerly, raw. 

dr tur 

S. in. 

domestic treatment of a sick person 

A Jam 

S. m. 

novelty, ciirioiisity. 

as: ara 

...... S. 111. 

support; Preparation from curd and 



vegetable. 

AS : i : 

...... Adj. 

eighty. 


s. r. 

edge of a wooden plank. 

Ajkar 

Adv. 

often, after all. 

Astar 

..... Adj. 

mischievous. 

ataro 

S. in. 

egg. 

a^ano 

..... S. in. 

egg. 

At : aru 

S. m. 

day b3fore yesterday or day after 



tomorrow. 

At : hru 

..... S. in. 

tear. 

at : barna 

__ Verb. 

to get dry. 

at : harj 

_. S. f. 

wooden vessel used for preparing 



tobacco. 

At: hara 

..... Adj, 

teasing. 

at : ar 

.... Adj. 

one in straitened circumstances. 



(Skt. atur— ) 

bar 

.._ S. m. 

Saturday. 

bAjk 

™ S. m. 

habit. 

bAt : Otar 

_ S. m. 

compensation. 
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bAsona 

V. 

to lake rest. (Skt. vis'rama). 

bajda 

S. m. 

unpleasant task. 

bAlgana 

V. 

to wait. 

bAnitar 

S. m. 

liking. 

bAnda 

S. ra. 

ornament. 

bAdalakbi 

Adj 

cloudy. 

babel'una 

S. m. 

cyclone. 

bAd I ala 

. S. m. 

morning 

bad : ala 

. S. m. 

pay-bill. 

bak lanS. 

V. 

to gasp. 

bal : ana 

S. m. 

firewood. 

balu 

S. rn 

nose ring. 

bAn6ar 

S. f. 

fence. 

bAqkas 

S. m. 

secret, used figuratively, bAqges means 



white spots which appear on the 
body of a horse as symptoms of old 



age. 

bAnjali 

s. r. 

firewood. 

bAqar 

Pre. 

like. 

bara 

S. m. 

cotton seed. 

bit : otaua 

V. 

to lament. 

bAt : a 

, S. f. 

way, path. 

bAti : rnS, 

bA^l * rnS' 

V. 

to bathe a child. 

bAtiani 

S. f. 

maid cook. 

bAt^a 

Ad J* 

exhausted. 

buavr 

S. m. 

show 

bat; ana 

V. 

to became mad. 

bator a 

V. 


bAru : ^a 

S. m. 

bunyan tree. 

bv : t ; ar tara 

S. m. 

spoken figuratively of a person who 



is seen very seldom cf. ’i:d ka cSd. 

bas : an 

S. m. 

smoking pipe. 

bek : arna 

Verb 

to use. 
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bAraja 

S. m. 

weeping. 

bij 

I’rcp. 

without. 

bind 

Adj. 

little. 

bil : a 

S. m. 

cat. 

bil : a 

Adj. 

damp. 

buqgari 

S. f. 

the part of the arm near the shoulder 

bilag 

f. 

clothes horse. A stick suspended by 
two ropes to hang clothes on. 

bAjkadara 

S. m. 

corner from bAjkar — middle. 

beook 

S. f. 

cushion. 

bada 

Adj. 

open. Kupemistically spoken of go- 
ing to stools as people generally 
go out for that purpose. 

bAras'u:i 

S. f. 

a suit of embroidered clothes carried 
for the bride by the bride-groom’s 
party when going to marry. 

bASoa 

S. m. 

new year day (vdrsoaayd). 

bAtsod 

S. f. 

yearly presents to a priest. 

barna 

S. in. 

alms given after (taking) round the 
head. 

bAnakana 


to stick fast. 

bAthona 

V. 

to shrink. 

bArgalana 

A. 

to persuade. 

bAuj&aa 

V. 

to test. 

b^ll : ana 

V. 

to seat. 

beleala 

S. m. 

olFicor in charge of cash. 

bAuli 

S. f. 

tank. 

b'Auli 

S. f. 

trunk of an elephant; curdled milk 

of a cow who has recently 

calved. 

bAlal 

Adj. 

invalid. 

bis : arna 

V. 

to forget. 

bASt 

18, m. 

any thing. 
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bAt:3 

S. m. 

stomach ache; enmity; excessiTe 
heat. 

bAlti 

S. m. 

a pitcher lull of water broken after 
carrying it round the corpse when 
it is being conveyed to the crema- 
iion ground. This obsequy is 

performed a( a sjpeeitied place under 
a bunyan tree near the cremation 
ground. 

b'i 

S. an 

willow tree. 

b8dt:9l 

Adj. 

playful. 

bag 

S. in. 

embroidered scarf garden. 

bAdAqgi 

s. r. 

profession of a physician. 

bsedi 

S. f. 


baeqgar 

S. m. 

perverse person. 

bAk:dna 

V. 

to show symptoms of bringing forth 
young one generally spoken of 

cattle. 

bAr'urna 

V. 

To dust with powder. 

bAr'ura 

S. in. 

dusting with powder. 

bAres 

S. f. 

age. 

bAontar 

S. m. 

mischievous fellow. 

bAt’l a 

S. in. 

hole for ear-ring; stone. 

bAjon 

S. in. 

bedding. 

bArtes : ar 

S. m. 

family priest. 

bArs gAnd 

S. f. 

birthday. 

ba 

S. f. 

tank. 

bAmaoli 

S. f. 

geneology. 

barkhi 

S. f. 

offering to the dead a year after the 
death. 

bArgati 

S. f. 

stony road. 

bAl : a 

S. f. 

bee hive; a big earthen jar; creeper, 


Adj. 

better. 

bAngl 

S. f. 

sample, 
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bar 

S. f. 

legend. 

bi^^u 

S. m. 

stem 

bA3& 

S. m. 

confidence. Trust. 

bAkhola 

Adj. 

outsider. 

bAkh§ 

Adv. 

on the side of. 

bAsni:k 

S. m. 

inhabitant. 

bse 

Particle 

vocative. 

birl 

S. f. 

hole. 

bit 

S. m. 

position. 

bicola 

S. m. 

mediator. 

b^irar 

S. m. 

grams soaked in water. 

bab 

S. m, 

insult. 

bAla 

S. f. 

offering of rice cooked in milk on 
full money day to secure wealth in 
cows. 

bAkhe&d 

S. f. 

trouble. 

bAm 

S, m. 

hybrid. 

cAlobi 

S. t. 

diving. 

cAdara 

S. m. 

a triangular piece of cloth, four such 
are sewn to make a cap. 

cAli:tha 

S. m. 

flour of grams. 

c'u : k 

S. L 

corner. 

char 

S. L 

basket for clothes. 

cuathii 

S. f. 

burning faggot. 

canar 

S. f. 

wise woman, skilful lady. 

cuma 

V. 

to leak* 

carasi 

S. f. 

cycle of 84 lacs of birtha according 
to Hindu belief. 


Adj. 

84. 

car capheri 

Adv. 

all round. 

CO 

S. m. 

a spring. 

cAkarua 

S. m. 

eclipse. 

cAgla 

S. ra. 

a seat. 

chapol'ana 

V. 

to conceal. 

cb^el orjsel 

Adj. 

good looking. 
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culi 

S. f. 

a fashion of combing hair 
women. 

ainonp 

cAqga cokha 

S. m. 

sweet dishes. 


3vali 

S. f. 

funeral pyre. 


jvigera 

Adv. 

downwards. 


3v3in:9n 

S. m. 

cover of a palanquin. 


3vari 

8. f. 

smoking pipe. 


cv'dliona 

S m. 

place near the hearth for 
kitchen requisites. 

keeping 

3voka 

S. m. 

one who keeps the fire burning by 
feeding it with faggots. 

cvumb 

S. f. 

wrapping of loose scarf. 


cvaCgra 

Adj. 

dense thicket. 


3vus musa 

8. m. 

dawn. 


3vora 

S. m. 

repentance. 


Cvit :ha 

Adj. 

ashamed. 


3vA8 : ana 

V. 

to rub, to fry. 


3vaj : ari 

S. f. 

a pitcher; smoking pipe. 


cvalo 

Adv. 

presently. 


cvu:ta 

S. m. 

swinging. 


cvam : ani 

S. m. 

a stick. 


dvi : n 

Adj. 

dependent, subdued. 


dAbe sAtt 

Adv. 

continuously. 


Irari 

S. f. 

a kind of loaf which is rather 
than ordinary one. 

broader 

dari 

S. f. 

warm reception. 


dadvornd 

S. m. 

place for boiling milk. 


der 

S. ra. 

delay. 


dAd : e 

S. m. 

unripe oats. 


dAndkar 

S. m. 

deserted place. 


dSdelgir 

S. m. 

gipsy. 


lAnd 

adj. 

little. 


d'udani 

S. f. 

earthen pot for boiling milk. 


dnskana. 

V. 

to sob. 


IrAnd 

S.f. 

snubbing 
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davat I i 

S. f. 

small head gear. 

dare<J : a 

Adv. 

away 

dren 

S. m. 

a boalsman. 

^ib : i 

S. f. 

smoking pipe. 

gAJiar 

S. f. 

rope for drawing water out of a 
well. 

gij: i 

Adj. 

not well cooked loaf of bread. 

gArola 

S. m. 

handful of corn. 

gul : ara 

S, m. 

fried rice flour mixed with sugar 
which is held auspicious and is taken 
out by handfuls by the bride from a 
vessel and distributed among the 
females present on the occasion of 
her first entry in the father-in-law’s 
house after the marriage. 

gAd : ar 

S. m. 

part of the body above the girdle. 

gAlawa 

S. m. 

rope. 

gojka 

S. m. 

coughing while drinking. 

aAltan 1 


^Adj. 

very much loud. 

gAlcan J 


S. f. 

step. 

gufkani 

S. i. 

hiccough. 

gede 

Adr. 

away. 

gAtla 

S. m. 

a piece of fruit. 

gA6 

S. 111. 

desire. 

gala 

S. m. 

handful of corn put in a handmill at 
a time while grirding. 

gufia 

S. III. 

detective. 

gi : ta 

S. m. 

pebble. 

gaf id : i 

S. f. 

caper. 

gufguri 

s. f. 

smoking pipe. 

galaol 

S. f. 

speech. 

gArsal 

Adj. 

dilapidated. 

galana 

V. 

to speak. 
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g'od : an 

S. f. 

a model of cow’s udder made of cow- 
dung. Skt. godhana. 

get : are 

Adv. 

beforehand. 


Adj. 

awkwardness due to removal of 
ornaments. 

g'aer 

S. m. 

land attached to a temi)le. 

gol : a 

S. m. 

jack. 

gol : a 

S. m. 

a vessel made of eowdung. 

gola 

S. m. 

ball. 

g'ael 

S. f. 

lane. 

g<5T 

S. m. 

cowshed. 

gu'b : ar 

S. m. 

suffocating heat. 


S. m. 

earthen supjonrt of a hand mill which 
runs round it, made to receive the 
flour coming out of it. 

iv : khi 

S. f. 

expectation. 

ivrkh 

S. in. 

love; fondness. 

uvt I ana 

V. 

to be tired. 

Avjarat 

Adj. 

clever. 

avimal 

Adv. 

with difficulty. 

nvpph 

S. m. 

eagerness; delight. 

uvs : ay 

S. m. 

hot weather. 

uvor 

S. £. 

vapour. 

Uvjkaya 

S m. 

springing up of a child from the lap. 

ivkhi 

S. f. 

expectation. 

javaje 

S. m 

a fashion of cutting the hair of the 
head, perhaps cutting them like 
yavd. 

juna 

Particle vocative. 

jathiar 

S. L 

brooming of the kitchen after cooking. 

jAk : otAk 

: § Adv. 

hesitatingly. 

jit : ru 

S. m. 

a living being. 

lanea' 

Particle 

like 
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jat : ar 

S. f. 

Waving of head as a sign of possession 

jok : hana 

V. 

by some spirit, 
to weigh. 

jagat 

s. f. 

octroi duty. 

jok : e 

Adv. 

now-a-days. 

jathi : 

S. L 

daughter of husband's elder brother. 

jApphi 

S. t 

quarrel. 

jun : a 

S. in. 

serving of meals to a marriage party 

jatak 

or 

1 S. m. 

by the maternal uncle of the bride. 

boy. 

Jttgat 

J 


jA^hut : ar 

S. m. 

son of husband's elder brother 

jaedea 

S. m. 

greetings; Skt jayadeva. 

joya 

S. rn. 

pair of shoes or clothes. 

jaentar 

S. m. 

amulet. 

jAn : a 

S. m. 

stone. 

jaol 

S. f. 

cloth joining the corner of scarf of the 

jetae 

Adr. 

bride with that of the bridegroon: 
while they go round the sacred fire. 
Skt. yugala. 
if. 

jijman 

S. in. 

devotee. 

jamat : ra 

S. m. 

son in-law. 

Ji: ja 

S. m. 

sister’s husband. 

jAkam 

S. m. 

wound. 

juar 

S. f. 

deserted place. 

jar 

S. m. 

forest 

juk : e 

S. f. 

leech. 

jAnjate 

Adv. 

suppose. 

jdmddru 

Adj. 

inherited. 

juri 

S. f. 

broom. 

jon : i 

S. f. 

marriage parly. 

ju : fa 

S. m. 

scholarship. 
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jittjsent 

S. f. 

people of a family. 

jacana 

S. f. 

begging 

just 

S. f. 

even. 

kia 

Particle whal, how is he. 

karka 

S. f. 

narratives of religious martyrs. 

kAs : 8 

S. m. 

fever 

kaeqkdri 

S. f. 

a pebble 

kio^i 

S. f. 

a mixture of several pulses 

koka 

S. m. 

iron nail 

kuqo^ala 

Adj. 

soft. 

kAnso 

kA9^ae' 

1 S. ra. 

hearing. 

ku 

S. f. 

unequal dimensions of a bedstand- 

khacjal 

S, f. 

toy 

kilk 

S. f. 

reed peri; cry. 

kokQ 

S. m. 

space between the fully stretched thumb 



and the first figure. 

kajoti 

S. f. 

girdle cloth. 

klata 

S. L 

bad habit. 

kar^idu 

S. m. 

small basket for flowers. 

kular 

S. f. 

dawn 

£Ajati 

S. f. 

piece of cloth in a shirt beiow armpit. 

:chaneai 

S. f. 

ditch; armpits. 

khuja 

S. m. 

corner. 

kAndtnuni 

S. f. 

reluctance. 

khiqgara 

Adv. 

slanting. 

sharaen^u 

S. Ml. 

scratch by nails. 

564 • ®r 

S. in. 

ominous bearing. 

khut 1 1 

S. f. 

raised platform beside the door. 


Adj. 

counterfeit coin. 

zhAtta 

S. f. 

bedstand 


Verb. 

2nd person Imp. singular ‘to earn’, ‘cover 

irutani ; 

S. f. 

girdle string. 

kgq 

S. f. 

huge wave. 
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S. f. 

one 

kaentar 

Adj. 

little. 

kuskaua 

Verb. 

to speak. 

kanorna 

S. m. 

near skt. kafpabhyarna. 

kvser 

S. m. 

bad '.veutlier. 

kvesaltt 

Adj. 

one who feigns as if sleeping. 

khujpa 

Adv. 

perhaps. 

kvA6 

S. m. 

ointment for eye sore. 

kvasmaela 

Adj. 

brown. 

kual'auS, 

V. 

to call. 

khu : s : anS, 

V. 

to snatch. - 

ku:ua 

V. 

to f i)eak. 

kbit : 

S. J. 

runiiiiig. 

khid :aiia 

V. 

to frighten. 

khAp :u 

S. m. 

expectoration caused by smoke, dust 
etc. 

kap : au§, 

V. 

to girdle up one’s clothes. 

khuat :an§, 

V. 

to pluck. 

kapS. 

V. 

to vex, tease 


Adj. 

one-eyed person. 

kherpana 

V. 

to boil. 

khattanS, 

V. 

to earn. 

kAj : anS, 

V. 

to cover. 

kachop : ar 

S. m. 

tortoise 

kasti 

S. £. 

11th day of a lunar half of a month. 

kuqja 

Adj. 

fifty-one. 

kith 

Adj. 

sixty-one. 

kajat 

S. m. 

soft cover over millet ear. 

khor 

S. m. 

walnut. 

kAljan 

S. f. 

panygeric sung by a family bard. 

kArea cAoth 

S. L 

fourth day of the dark half of kalik. 

kiscali 

Adv. 

how. 

kanu : ri 

S. f. 

green moss. 

kada 

Adj. 

when. 



kirk 

S. f. ' 

dust jaarticles. 

ker 



kali : k 

S. f. 

* a meddlesome woman. 

kij 

Pro. 

something. 

kval ; 9n§, 

V. 

to melt. 

kAOU : ni 

S. f. 

itching .sensation. 

khalar 

S. f. 

disorder. 

korju 

Adj. 

oozing. 

kAn : §b 

Paticle 

witii. 

khunda 

Adj. 

blunt. 

kttk :0l 

S. na. 

paper. 

ku5' 

Adv. 

whei'e. 

katr 

Adv. 

where. 

kuta 

Adv. 

where. 

kelapia 

A<ij. 

a lonely person. 

kAn^a jan^a 

Adj. 

of what kind. 

kuqji 

S. f. 

key. 

khuji 

Adv. 

perhaps. 

kAlpaua 

V. 

to condole. 

IcAl^ni 

S. f. 

a quarrelsome woman. 

kic : ar 

Adv. 

how long. 

k^u 

Adv. 

when. 

khei 

S. f. 

rust. 

b&'k 

S. f. 

stench. 

kokd 

Adj. 

which. 

kundd 

Pro. 

whose. 

khar sai 

S. f. 

asthama. 

k'se si 

Adv. 

why. 

kvsu : tlari 

S- f. 

moving on knees by a child. 

kvi : s : i 

S. L 

cleaning the bowels by rubbing on 
earth generally done by children. 

kAp :ana 

V. 

to cut- 

khAl : aka 

Adj, 

downward. 

khcebalv 

Adj. 

muddy. 
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kaca 

Adj. 

bad. 

kAc ! a 

Adj. 

unripe, bad. 

klata 

S. f. 

bad habit. 

kenvara 

S. m. 

shoulder. 

kAmasal 

Adj. 

hybrid. 

khin : fi 

S. m. 

ball. 

li 

S. f. 

line, tradition. 

limbs, 

S. f. 

locks of matted hair. 

li% 

S. f. 

lock of hair. 

Ivutan 

S. in. 

40 days after delivery. 

lAk : anS, 

V. 

to lick. 

lug ; a 

Adj. 

solitary. 

lAm : aslAm : 

5 Adj. 

long. 

la|9Avti : r 

Adj. 

necessary. 

lAg: a 

S. f. 

date fixed for marriage. 

lakhAoli 

S. f. 

one Jac. 

laxlu : % 

Adj. 

extravagant. 

lAUlvuan 

Adj. 

smeared with blood. 

li: 4ak 

S. m. 

tail. 

li:k 

S. f. 

line. 

linda 

Adj, 

shameless. 

lurktt 

S. m. 

uvula. 

laeridar 

S. m. 

body guard. 

manas : a 

S. m. 

wrapping of cloth on head to lift s 
load. 

nAnuk : h 

S. m. 

man. 

nAn : iS, 
tATman : iS, 

S. m. 

respectable. 

mAn : oS 

S. m. 

long illness. 

manaStha 

S. m. 

coaxing. 

mAtbonS, 

V. 

to grow. 

minkana 

V. 

to chew. 

mundarnt 

V. 

to fill up a hole. 

mathi 

S. f. 

burning faggot. 

mas&ai 

S. f. 

ornaments given to the bride jus 
after the marriage. 
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mocsre 

j. m. 

shoes of small boys. 

ni3>inve'( : 9r 

Adj. 

motherless. 

md'u : It 

S. m. 

raised mound to conceal the hunter 
from wild animals from where he 
can shoot them. 

mim : i 

Pro. 

I also. 

ma'nli 

S. m. 

man. 

miakhdru 

Adj. 

emaciated. 

md^otara 

Adj. 

hard, figuratively at enmity. 

mAori 

S. L 

mother. 

majel 

S. f. 

funeral procession of an old man. 

maj 

S. £. 

ladder. 

manvera 

S. in. 

early in the morning. 

matveani 

S. f. 

wife of a barber. 

majva^ala 

Adj. 

middle one. 

mgjvarata 

S. f. 

midnight. 

mathana 

V. 

to cheat. 

mvasana 

V. 

to wipe. 

mva^ana 

V. 

to wipe. 

mak : aria 

S. f. 

small unripe mangoes. 

muk : hana 

V. 

to fill to the brim. 

mithana 

V. 

to estimate. 

muaderia 

S. f. 

trouble. 

mi : m : eni 

S. f. 

child’s organ. 

milkana 

V. 

to flash. 

m^jar 

S. m. 

plans. 

mamvan 

S. m. 

guest, especially son-in law. 

maju : r 

S. in. 

labourer. 

mexci : n 

S. f. 

magazine. 

mata 

Adj. 

much, many. 

mu^ : a 

Adj. 

fal. 

mat : ar 

S. f. 

tablet. 

maxe 

Prep. 

I say. 

murise 

Adj. 

again. 

masrn 

S. m. 

iaw-o-the Lantern, 
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murare 

S. m. 

ankle joint. 

nsjo'a 

S. m. 

something entering the nails. 

nasvora 

Adj. 

Worthy to perish, used as a tOrin of 
imprecation. 

nogdo 

S. m. 

word used to denote an unknown 
person never appearing. 

n£ga 

S. m. 

casing for the drawstring of drapers. 

nirkhi : n 

Adj. 

very weak. 

nig : osdi* 

Adj. 

poor. 

niord 

S. m 

salted vegetable. 

nakhefehal 

S. f. 

total expenditure. 

nafat 

S. L 

scarcity. 

norsavS. 

S. m. 

somelliing presented to god as a vow. 

naoqana 

S. m. 

pair of clothes for the relatives of 
the bridegroom given in dowry to 
the bride. 

naci : ja 

Adj. 

tedious 

nig : osar 

Adj. 

wretched. 

ni : dra 

S. 111. 

invitation to a marriage party, 
sleeplessness. 

nuk : a 

S. m. 

shoe. 

nanvu : t : ar 

S. m. 

son of husband's sister. 

n&daror 

S. in. 

relatives invited in marriage party 

nik : har 

S. i'. 

rebuke. 

nakab : ala 

Adj. 

lonely. Desolate. 

nat : a 

S. m. 

fast for half the day. 

nim : ocvan 

Adj. 

astonished, depressed. 

nvap : a 

S. m. 

lily. 

nvuara 

Pro. 

his. 

nig : ar 

Adj. 

durable. 

nenS, 

Verb. 

to carry. 

nit : harng 

Verb 

to be distilled. 

nakhat : arijib S. m. 

a fortunate being. 

n& 

S. m. 

nails.’ 

nanvial 

S. m. 

maternal father's house. 
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nirvuar 

S. m. 

fast for 24 hours, 
skt. nirahard. 

nAg : 9r 

S. m. 

city. 

niaai 

S. f. 

wife of a barber. 

nic9t : a 

Adj. 

fearless. 

nAnti 

S. f. 

golden ear ring worn by women 

nAOiaakor 

Adj. 

quite new. 

nsen pran 

S. in. 

life. 

naroa 

Adj. 

wholesome. 

nuaaa 

Verb 

to send for. 

naraaaroa 

Adj. 

healthy. 

naroa 

S. m. 

funeral party. 

nig : arna 

V. 

to go from bad to worse. 

rx6a janea 

Adj. 

life. 

nij : a Adj. particle 

better never. 

HAthu : r 

S. xn. 

disease of legs. 

nuvttr 

S. f. 

appearance. 

os : e§, 

S. f. 

regular ailment. 

o'b : or 

Adj. 

inexperienced. 

ovde sA5de 

Participle having in possession. 


abundance, 
to sprou^ 
particle, drop, 
stick. 

line Skt. pankti. 
extravagant, 
pan of a balance, 
tears. 

quarrelsome topic, 
gust of wind, 

in opinion. 

barefooted. 

sm&ll b6il due to burning. 


pvor mali 

S. f. 

pAq : arna 

Verb. 

phuru 

S. m. 

phat 

S. £. 

pAqat 

S. f. 

phael su : f 

Adj. 

phek I ara 

S, m. 

pholka 

S. m. 

pek : hana 

S. m. 

phana k : a 

S. m. 

pvane 

I 

pvttg 

fAdj. 

pvavg 

J 

pu'ang 

Adj. 

phalu'd 

S. m. 
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pa'g : ari 

S. f. 

ear-ring for men. 

pru ; n 

s. t 

sieve. 

parar§ 

Adj. 

across. 

punuara 

S. m. 

vessels of leaves. 

pApoq 

S. f. 

ladder. 

pota 

S. m. 

finger. 

pAsuaj 

S. m. 

red garment of a special cut worn 
by the bride-groom at the time of 
marriage. Persian pejvaz. 

paia 

S. m. 

necessity. 

paja 

S. f. 

capacity. 

parosa 

S. m. 

meals sufficient for one man. 

plaetra 

S. m. 

chopping instrument. 

pAor 

S. f. 

root of a tree. 

patari ; 

S f. 

presents to a guest at a sradh 4 years 
after the death of a person. 

pAC : ha 

S. rn. 

seratchings. 

phAqg 

S. m. 

feather. 

part 

S. m. 

reply. 

pioka 

S.. m. 

paternal house. 

phim : aui 

S. f. 

pimple- 

phu : s 

S. f. 

show. 

pharak 

S. m. 

big boil due to burning. 

pargadi 

S. f. 

footside of a bedstead. 

patara 

S, m. 

a long scarf wrapped round the 
body by women when busy in 
kitchen; also on inauspicious oc- 
casions. 

paleana 

Verb. 

to whet. 

pArlo 

S. m. 

doomsday. 

pACuar 

S. m. 

archard. 

pArokh 

S. c. 

backbiting. 

pAjaki 

S. f. 

bride’s party when coming to the house 
of the bride-groom after the 
marriage. 

pac : or 

S. m. 

prattler, 



put; u 

S. m. 
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knave. 

pArsdnii 

S. m. 

man. 

pAuveai 

S. m. 

scarcity of water. 

phAdvar 

S. f. 

exhaustion due to over travelling. 

pArfi 

S. f. 

last year. 

pArar 

S. m. 

year before the last. 

pArna 

S. m. 

towel. 

pAtarna 

V. 

to violate the chastity of a woman. 

purna 

V. 

to prick. 

PAJJ8 

S. in. 

excuse. 

psentra 

S. m. 

a ring worn when performing some 

parae pAona 

V. 

religious ceremony, 
to vow for the fulfilment of one’s 

pAtaria 

S. m. 

object. 

uncle. Skt. pitrivya — 

pApjduapji 

Adj. 

two-fifths. 

pAr 

S. m. 

deception due to bad eye-sight. 

pasku 

S. m. 

anything used to make up the balance. 

phArjfi 

S. f. 

blanket. 

phArbeji 

Adj. 

cheat. 

p'ae 

S. ra. 

path. 

pAdro 

S. m. 

disaster. Skt. upadrava— 

pAc : hota 

S. m. 

repentence. Skt. pas'cattapa — 

PApff 

Adj. 

melted. 

pApotra 

S m. 

five per cent of the revenue paid to 

pAOkha 

S. m. 

the head man on the sum collected 
by him. 
shadow 

pAuJona 

V. 

to he recognized. 

pvttkh 

s. f. 

tune. 

pAjaudna 

V. 

to recognize. 

p'ona 

Verb. 

to feel. 

pArsuarthi 

Adj. 

benevolent. 

Pdl 

S. m. 

tinkered joint. 
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S. m. 

stone under a pillar; English point. 

pat : ar 

S. m. 

flat bronze or wooden vessel i^sed for 
kneading purposes. 

pApmes : ar 

S. in. 

God. 

PAO' 

S. f. 

dawn. 

pArkArmd 

S. f. 

ci rcuinauibulation. 

pATo'tiai 

S. f. 

profession of a priest. 

pAqi : kara 

S. m. 

five pebbles. 

p&ra 

Adj. 

baby win) weeps imich. 

pAto'le 

S. m. 

clothes for Toys. 

pArgdlna 

V. 

to melt. 

pAttra baccana V. 

to rnn away. 

phAp4 sot 

S. L 

brooming. 

puk : arna 

V. 

to prove useful. 

phuqg 

S. f. 

drop of rain. 

psek : bar 

S. ru. 

tether. 

palama 

S. f. 

feeding. 

part 

S. f. 

clue. 

pAs : ana 

V. 

to be big with milk. 

pas : ana 

S. m. 

a term of rebuke. 

parJa 

S. m. 

spout. 

purmali 

S. f. 

sprout. 

pvarak : a 

Adj. 

thirsty 

pvalkema 

V. 

to coax. 

pvani 

S. f. 

postponement, dismantling. 

pvaqgra 

S. m. 

compensation. 

pvam : ara 

S. m. 

bonfire. 

pvak : ban a 

V. 

to recognize. 

pvater 

S. m. 

manager of a kitchen. 

pvial 

S. m. 

partner. 

pvarane 

S. ra. 

senses. 

p valor a 

V. 

to heal. 

rue 

s. r. 

appetite. 

re(j[e 

Adv, 

near. 
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:mca 

S. m. 

spoon. 

rsoa 

S. m. 

fashion. 

rd |Ande 

Adv. 

without any concern. 

rAbati 

S. m. 

reporlee 

riat 

S. f. 

cheapness. 

ron-avka 

Adj. 

about to weep. 

raJiamS 

Adj. 

sufficient for one meal. 

rud I an§, 
ru"ds : an a 

V. 

V. 

to be occupied. 

r6d : ana 

V. 

to tease. 

rvaphevra 

S. in. 

bringing the wife home for the first 



time after marriage. 

red ■ a 

adv. 

near. 

rerka 

S. m. 

dispute. 

raed khaed 

S. 111. 

remnants. 

rug : a 

. S. in. 

handful. 

rual 

Adj. 

a little. 

r'ud I a 

S. f. 

hole. 

rAkho'ri 

Adj. 

bedstand without any bedding. 

rAqala 

S. m. 

small smoking pipe made of coconut — 



naryal. 

se 

S. f. 

shave. 

snart 

S. f. 

shave. 

SAgala 

S. in. 

big bronze vessel for cooking large 



quantity of rice. 

salu 

S. m. 

embroidered scarf. 

sinak 

S. f. 

white ant. 

sekl 

S. f. 

daughter of cowife. 

SAOj : al 

Adj. 

spoiled. 

sAk : bar 

jAdj. 

more. 

SAn& 

Particle with. 

SAtnldra 

Adj. 

awaking before enjoying full sleep. 

SAt : bAgana 

S. m. 

stranger. 

SAt : tArfsen 

S. m. 


SAku : t : ar 

S. m. 

son of cowife. 



sulia 
sej : al 

sak : anmAora 


sdt : i 
sanaoni 

sAra 

sarund 

s'u : r 

SAogra 

sAd'.ar 

SAmola 

sian 
saentar 
samartAkia 
sAk: hm sAk: hana 
sirarhi 
sAt : 5 sAvele 
sAorna 
suanitt 
sAqiselae 

SAO 

sik : ar 
sakhAlia 
siilbacan 
sAbu : n 
SAb kAJl} 

SAHijan 

SAlaoqkana 

ssdVa 
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S. f. wild plant. 

S. 111 . dampness. 

S. 111. an image ol' cowife on a gold plate 

worn round the neck by the living 
wife of a person on the death of 
first one. It is supposed to prevent 
evil effect, 

S. f. broad loaf of broad. 

S. f. information about the death of a 

relative. 

S. f. vein near ankle. 

S. m. coughing. 

S. in. large numbers. 

Adj. narrow. 

S, f. desire. 

S. in. a small piece of clolh used to collect 

flour from hand mill. 

S. m, master cook. 

S. f, gesture with eye. 

Adj. visible. 

Adj, empty, 

Adj, pernicious, 

Adv. early in the morning. 

V. to improve. 

V. to accomplish. 

S. m. evening time. 

I’arlicle although. 

S. m. bark. 

S, m. comfort. 

S. 111. blessing Skt. ajir oacana— 

S. m. soap. 

S. m. slough. 

S. m. preparation, goods. 

V. to give in charily. 

Adj. green. 
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SAqar 

S. in. 

monday. 

suatam 

S, ra. 

habit. 

ssentha 

S. f. 

lesson. 


S. m. 

a kind of bush. 

samu : Ica 

Adj. 

whole. 

sud : arna 

V. 

to get right. 

sod : ana 

V. 

to search. 

su ; t : arna 

V. 

to girdle up. 

sukhal : a 

Adj. 

easy. 

sAoklia 

Adj. 

easy. 

sij : ana 

V. 

to get wet. 

samvala 

S. m. 

invitation. 

sugar 

S. m. 

thanks. Persian Jukar. 

sAt : ha 

S. tn. 

half of the produce of land given bj 



the tenants to the owner. 


Adj. 

sixty. 

sael pAt : har 

Adj. 

petrified. 

si : kana 

V. 

to raise the wick of an earthen lamp. 

SAkhAl : a 

S. m. 

convenience. 

SAngud : ara 

Adj. 

unfiitered liquid. 

sarm 

S. m. 

shame. 

sarAmbar 

S. m. 

festival. 

sue : am 

S. f. 

purity. 

sartan 

sardan 

Adv.i 

Adv.^ 

headway. 

sanvftr 

Adj. 

impregnated cattle. 

sakhal : ana 

V. 

to poison one'.s ear’s. 

sot : ama 

V. 

to swell. 

samidr 

S. f. 

finish. 

sim : ana 

V. 

to ooze. 

sukihan 

S. f. 

dedication. 

sud : & 

Adj. 

much. 

sAuvaon 

S. m. 

curd for washing head. 

sAor 

S. f. 

scarcity. 
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s Ark dr 

S. m. 

a heap of dried covvduiig cakes 

sArag : a 

S. ni. 

anxiety. 

sAlxar 

Adj. 

glutton. 

sval ; ana 

V. 

to extinguish. 

sAbkal 

S. f. 

palanquin Skt. s'ibika. 

sArkA'ndo 

S. m. 

root of hair. 

sAg : osar 

Adj. 

rich. 

saxar 

Adj. 

literate. 

serana 

V. 

to wet. 

samartak : a 

Adj. 

pre.sent. 

JAJ 

S. f. 

small hair on the body. 

Jika'ru 

Jika'ku J 

S. m. 

a notorious smoker. 

Jva'na 

Adj. 

not durable. 

Janaka 

S. m. 

sprinkling. 

Jarmakal 

S. m. 

shy. 

Ja'buhari 
Ja'banu : ti J 

S. f. 

profession of a banker. 

Jek : ana 

V. 

to excommunicate 

Jin : a 

S. m. 

ox (communication) 

jAnda 

S. m. 

request, solicitation. 

Jo' 

Adj. 

too much rubbed. 

tArkA'n : a 

S. f. 

obnoxious smell. 

tos : a 

S. m. 

food for guests ; a colour. 

tArak 

S. m. 

an uninvited guest. 

thaitbui 

S. f. 

miscellaneous work. 

tAni : n 

S. f. 

full stretch 

Vi : qga 

S. f. 

individuals. 

tAk : Al 

S. f. 

manner. 

thamapArna 

Adj. 

at sixes and sevens. 

tok : ani 

S. f. 

jar of brass. 

tArpin : a 

Adj. 

wet. 

taokara 

S. rn. 

niche. 

V'si 

S. f. 

top. 
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tako'd : a 

Adj. 

conspicuous, prominent. 

^Aor 

S. m. 

tail. 

tigara 

S. m. 

a loaf of bread. 

trik : hana 

Adj. 

pungent. 

trup : ani 

S. f. 

needle. 

Ul : Q 

S. m. 

clothes. 

thAr 

S. f. 

curd of boiled milk, 

tiraakaya 

S. in. 

speck. 

thinda 

S. in. 

oil. 

tetter mettera Adj. 

spotted. 

tara'g : e 

S. in. 

circiinianibiilaling the shrine of one's 
elders after marriage. 

tri : mat 

S. f. 

wi fe. 

taer 

S. i. 

mare. 

tut : eri 

S. f. 

part of ear. 

thale'rn 

S. f. 

lees. 

tAsmaei 

S. f. 

rice cooked in milk. 

trimb 

S. f. 

blade of grass. 

tap : i 

S. f. 

jumping over a horse. 

tvamsera 

S. m. 

daily offering of meals to a priest in 
the month of Har. 

Wak : a 

S. in. 

prisoner, precipice. 

thvona 

V. 

to get. 

to'na 


to shampoo 

trAogkena 

V. 

to sprinkle. 

thviana 

V. 

to get. 

tAlvop’hana 


to grope. 

thvAlAg : ena V, 

to get. 

thabok : a 

8. in. 

patting. 

tos : and 

A'. 

to search. 

tup : end 

V. 

to search. 

thudtand 

V. 

to pluck. 

thu' : ni 

S. f. 

finish of a roll of cotton. 

^liuar 

S. m. 

eight days. 
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tAkada 

S. m. 

dispute. 

tali : f 

S. f. 

trouble. 

tAjb 

S. m. 

M^onder. 

tafak 

S. m. 

union. 

thuttk 

S. m. 

union. 

tubk 

S. f. 

gun. 

^Aoria 

S. m. 

patroller. 

ta : rikh 

S. f. 

date 

tar phsen 

S. m. 

party 

tar CAoli 

S. f. 

rice and sesarnnra mixed with sugar. 

t% 

S, f. 

conceit. 

tAdu 

Adj. 

then. 

thor 

S. in. 

scarcity. 

tua' 

Adv. 

that side. 

va 

Adv. 

this side. 

tharpvAn : a 

Adj. 

lukewarm. 

that : hopAap 

S. m. 

confusion. 

thu:thak:a re 

S. m. 

reaching a place and returning 



immediately. 

tamam 

S. m. 

vigour. 

trat : se 

S. m. 

house. 

tAtiu'li 

S. f. 

lapwing. 

trap : ana 

V. 

to jump over. 

thak : ana 

V. 

to forbid. 

travakana 

V. 

to tremble. 

tada 

S. m. 

membrane under the tongue. 

tori 

Adv. 

up to. 

ti : kar 

Adv. 

as for as. 

tvop : ha 

S. m. 

treachery. 

traeid 

S. m. 

intermiltant fever after every third 



day. 

thiani 

S. f. 

eight anna piece. 

toa 

S. m. 

pit. 

tAk : a 

S. in. 

bile. 

tes'lu 

Adv. 

then 





n 


thum : ana 

S. m. 

support. 


tAdgse 

Adv. 

then. 


tfigae 

Adv. 

therefore. 


tAd : ae 

Adv. 

therefore. 


tAtu : ni 

S. f. 

fire stick. 


tickaoli 

S. f. 

joke. 


t5qluali 

S. f. 

nourishment. 


uvaro 

Adv. 

upward. 


v't 

Adv. 

in that manner. 


urse 

Adv. 

near. 


u:ndd 

Adv. 

face turned downwards. 


ub: 1 

Pronoun 

he aiso. 


ud : arneali 

S. L 

ily. 


uk I amuk : a 

Adv. 

totally. 


uvndari 

Adj. 

schemy person. 


ul:i 

S. f. 

rust. 


uc: a 

S. m. 

tongs. 


up : parotAli 

Adj. 

high. 



Adj. 

one after another. 


uvt : an 

S. m. 

fatigue. 


uJkAl 

S. f. 

plot. 


ut : ttlor 

S. m. 

loafer. 



Words beginning with nasals. 


qunquna 

Adj. 

one who speaks through nose. 

pianH 

S. m. 

baby. 


qvu : ra 

S. m. 

response. 


qu : rna 

V. 

to sprout. 


qvuana 

V. 

to dose. 



PERSIAN LOAN-WORDS. 


Persian words which have long been used by 

the people 

speaking Dogri 

are very 

good instances showing the phonetic 

changes they have undergone to adapt to the speech 

organs of 

theif speakers — 






p. 

D. 


mizaj 

majaj 

teinperaiiieiit 

kagsz 

kagat kakal 

paper 

tAqazQ 

tAkada 

dispute 

mAzdu : r 

niAju : r 

labourer 

vAzi : fa 

ju : pha 

scholarship 

nAzdi : k 

DAjik 

near 

dArkhwast 

dArgaJ (s) 

application 

muft 

muxt 

gratis 

niasudd 

maslAnd 

carpet 

avaz 

uaz or uaj 

sound 

namaz 

nuttz or nuaj 

i)rayer 

navaz 

nuaz as in garilb nuaj — to say prayers. 

tAjvi : z 

tAvi : j 

Ijian 

be-faedah 

be-phAoda 

useless 

mu'iyad 

niAnead 

by anology for bunead a 'so, 



limit ; foundation. 

bugaca 

bujka 

load 

jAoki : n 

Janvak 

dandy 

deqaci 

dejki 

a pot 

Ia’j :ab 

tajb __ 

wonder 

pejwaz 

pAsuaj 

a garment 

tAtnga 

tAkma 

medal 

fAreb 

phAvej 

cheating 

niAsjid 

mAsi : t 

mosque 

mAd : ad 

majt 

help 

muda : t 

mujt 

long time 

zi : adati 

jasti 

by anology kAmti great, little. 

khidmat 

khijamat 

service 

tAkli : f 

tali : ph (f) . ... 

trouble 

lagaet 

lagat 

up to 

bAkhJaJ 

bAjki : s 

gift 

Strange 

interesting. 

change of ineanir 

ig ill the following words is 

bepbhaju : 

1 unnecessary 

nakholas 

pure 


lajaru : ri 

necessari 

iy 
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Phonetic Treatment of Persian Sounds in Dogri. 

Inital h in borrowed words is elided with, and generally 
imparts, to the following vowel a low-rising tone— 


sdhib — sa^b gentleman 

hAmeJo — mveja always 

haveli bveli mansion 

liAki I m — kvi ! m plysieian 

hAthiar — thviar weapon 

hozar — Ivor thousand 

hojiar Jviar alert 

liAleuai — Ivuai confectioner 

hunar uvndar art 

hakam — ovkAm oflicer 

hazam avzam digestive 

halal ^ — Ival prescribed 

hisab — svab accomits 

haki : kat kvig,at reality 

hal — avl condition 

Final h gives a rising tone to tlie latter — 
nialdh — mid boatsman 

saldh — sld advice. 

Medial h also gives a low tone to the latter and sometimes 
risit g tone — 

ihasan — svan obligation 

bahana — bvana pretext 

jahaz __ javj ship 

naboq nvAk : a uselessly 

mahi : n mvi : n thin 

mahal mvae'l palace 

mahman mvaman guest 

Jahana — Jvana kingly 

marham — m'alm ointment 

behoj — bovf senseless 

a’lahdah Ise'da separate 
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Medial Q after the first letter becerara short a- 



sttbu : n 

sabu : n 

soap 


taki : d 

taki : d (t) urging 


qaau : n 

kanu : n 

law 


daroga 

daroga 

warden 


ta'li : m 

tali : m 

education 


tan : kh 

tari : k 

date 


saman 

sdinjan 

goods 

Medial 3e 

and an become short a and ae becomes ae — 


m sedan 

madan 

l)lain 


Jsetan 

Jtan 

Satan 


maukaf 

makuf 

dismissed 


mauru : s 

mru : s 

inherited 


a ’jaeb 

jseb 

wonderful 


qaem, Jaed 

kaem Jact 

existent, peril* 


faeda laek 

faeda, leek benefit, fit. 


q, kh become 

k, kh 


khafa 

khAfge 

angry 


qanu : n 

kAnu : n 

law 


kharab 

kharab 

bad 


Jari : q 

sri : k 

l)artner 


qhu : n 

khu : n 

blood 


khufiah 

gufia 

detective 


aj, ia 

> a 



riajat 

riat 

‘less* 


zittda 

...... jada 

‘mucli * 


farmaej 

pharmaj 

order 


nibdjt 

nihat 

very ranch, extremely 


z>J 



zulm 

julm 

cmelty 


zara 

jara 

a little 


marzi 

marjl 

wish 


tez 

tej 

sharp 


zila 

Itla 

diatfict 
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nazar 


UQj : ar 

accountant 

V > b 




vaqif 


bakab 

acquaiiilauce 

tAsvi : r 


tAsbi : r 

picture 

vjza' v9j4 


bAji 

counteuauce, cause, 

vaqat 


bAXt 

time 

i 

> 

s 


Jariq 


sri : k 

partner 

Jari : ni 


sri ! ni 

sugared flour 

d 

> 

t 


rAsad 


rAst 

reijuisites for cooking 

jAldi 


jAlti : 

paste 

Jaad 


Jaet 

perhaps 

V 

> 

1 


muhar : ar 


muharl 

clerk 

muhar : ar 


mukarl 

fixed 

& 

— 

k 


damag 

> 

daraak 

brain 

kh 

> 

f 


bAkhia 

> 

bAfa 

sewing the edges 

f 

> 

p > b 


vasaf 


basab 

demeanour 

sifaraj 


sparaj 

recommendation 

vaqif 


bakAb 

acquaintance 

fasad 


pasad 

riot 

f 

> 

k with metethasis 

bAnafJa 

> 

bAnJka 

'flower banafsha 

kh 

> 

k 


zakhain 

> 

jAkam 

wound 

f 

> 

t 


juft 

— 

just 

even 

k 

> 

g 


Jukar 

> 

sugar 

thanks 


Initial u followed by a consonant with long vowel is dro^jped 
and the following long a is replaced by llie diphthong ua in Dogrl. 






udos 

duas 

Adj. sail. 

ular 

tuar 

V. to bring down. 

usar 

suar 

V. to take ui). 

urar 

ruar 

N. lliis side. 

ular 

luar 

Adj. flinging. 

uthal 

thual 

V'. make one stand. 

ugah 

guah 

N. witness. 

ugalna 

gual 

V. to chew. 

uchar 

chuar 

N. cover, 

ujar 

J'-'ciF 

N. desert. 

udhor 

duavr 

N. loan 


English Loan-words. 

Words borrowed from J 

<b glish which have been aJapted to 

i)ogri pronunciation are given below: — 

M. denotes words used in Military orders. 

Attention 


tenjAU (\1.) 

Act 


ikt, iket 

Aim 


jam (M.) 

Appeal 


..... pi:l 

Allowance 


laus 

American 


markiin (cloth) 

Araei ica 


mriikfi 

Africa 


phriika 

Agent 


jsent 

Assembly Office] 

V 

— SAndali Afsar (M.) 

Assistant 


— Jtsent 

As you were 


-. 88 juar (M.) 

Adjutant eaptai 

n 

— ji’.tan khejtan (M.) 

Bamboo cart 


bAmbu kat 

Banyan 


— banaei 

Barracks 


— bserakS, 

Barrack master 


— bark maJt^r 

Barrister 


— balijtar 

Bearing 


brAqg 



baet 
— bAqc 

baisikal 

..... bilti 

bodiq 

_ bu:t 

botAl 

-.... bAks 
_... birjiJ 

burj 

bigal 

briget 

IjADAstar 


Bat 

Bencli 

Bicycle 

Billet 

Boarding 

Boot 

Buttle 

Box 

Breeches 

Brush 

Bugle 

Brigade 

Canister 

Chain 

Card 

Chance 

Castroil 

Certificate 

Cheque 

Catching house 
Cease fire 

Confinement to the line 

Command 

Commence 

Commanding Officer 

Cuff 

Cricket 

Colonel 

Commander 

Commission 

Committee 

Company 

Cork 

Decree 


csen 

kat 

canes 

kAstael 

sd^ifiket 

cik 

kajihaud 

siispbae’’ (M.) 

kvaentumaentu di laen (M.) 

kAman 

kAmilz (M.) 

kttmau Afsar 

kAff 

kirkit 

kAiuaet 

kumeddn 

kAmiiJen 

kAmeti 

IvAompenl 

kdk 

diqri 
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Deputy 

— dipt’, clivsti 

-Duty 

divati 

Diatuoiid ('ul 

— daems kAt 

Diary 

— daeri 

j)octor 

— dakdfir 

Double 

dAbbal 

1 )ozen 

dArjan 

D rawers 

.... draj 

Defence 

divens (id.) 

European 

jurrpim 

Entrance 

traeus 

Engine 

i]i:m 

Even niunber 

— imiannAmbAr (M.) 

V. A. 

.... epiha 

Fashion 

phaejan 

Fall in 

phalan (.M) 

Fire 

__ pbaer (M.) 

l^’i realarni 

pbagrlarm 

Elannel 

phalolaen 

Fatigue 

phatirk 

J^’rock 

phra’c 

Form 

plierma 

(Jallowses 

— gaelas 

Girder 

_ gadar 

Gentleman 

.... jaentharmaen 

Gaiters 

_ gaetas 

G ross 

gurs 

General 

jAruael 

Guajd 

— gad (Railway) 

— garad (Military). 

Guard Turn out 

— ga tAuaut. (M.) 

Holder 

Ovldar 

Hnnds down 

hinds dAun (M.) 

Halt 

avit 



Inspector 

inch 

Lantern 

Lord 

Lamp 

Lieutenant 

Lecture 

nia’rn 

mark 

mate 

magazine 

member 

mile 

monitor 

N. C, O. 

Number 

()rd<‘r!y 

Platoon 

Parade 

Police 

Platelayer 

Poultice 

Peppermint 

Primary 

Practice 

Point 

Pencil 

Pension 

Quarantine 

Quinine 

Quarter 

Eeport 

Reporfee 

Round 
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— inspitter 

— seijci 

— laltaen 

— lot 

— lamp 

lAftsen 

laeJkAr 

— . mem 
— . marlvQ 

— met 
mex3ci:n 

mimbar 

mill 

_ menirtar 

'laen kAmiJan (M.) 

lAmbar 

— Aidali; 

— pAltan 

...... plet 

puls 

pletiar 

pultas 

..... pippalamAnt 
...... prsemari 

— paroti : s 
psent 

— pilSAU 

— pilsAn 

kuorti : n 

kAuaen 

...... kuatar 

— rApat, rAvat 

TAbti 

rAfid 
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Ki/Ie 

— rAfal 

Repeat fire 

.... rApet phaer (M.) 

Route march 

roru marc (M.) 

8I00I 

_ tu : 1 

Signal 

— sAijgsl 

Second 

— saekAn (Adj.) 

Second 

— skint ( rime) 

Session 

— si : Jan 

Slipper 

— sli : pat 

Stamp 

— Jtam 

Slope arras 

slophAm (M .) 

Shoulder arms 

JoldrhAm(M.) 

Sick leave 

— si : kh raja (M.) 

Sword 

sort (]\r.) 

Superintendent 

supridaeat 

Stand at ease 

— tAnda ti : (hi.) 

Ticket 

— tikat 

Trumpet 

— turam 

Twill 

tM : 1 

'^runnel 

— tAndal 

Trump 

— turp 

Time 

— tern, taem 

Tax 

— tiks 

Training 

..... tAmiq (]\r.) 

Waist coat 

— baskat 

Warrant 

— baraent 
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ECHO WORDS IN DOGRI. 

In echowords the sense of et cetera is implied, e. g. 


pani-tvani 

water. 

T^d kh^d 

remnants. 

tamaku-tard 

‘tobacco.’ 

nik : ar Jak : 

ar small things. 

C'/Agaya-Cv'apja 

‘quarrel.’ 

ug : ar dug : 
t^u-tva'char 

ar ‘ill-arranged.’ 
‘smoke.’ 

jAibat-Jira 

‘syrup.’ 

rAola-gAola 

‘noise.’ 

rd-ri ; t 

‘custom.’ 

puch-gich 

‘ enquiry,’ 

chara-chat 

‘lonely per- 

ad-guad 

‘neighbours,’ 

tvi§-tvrut : § 

son. ’ 

‘perf rce.’ 

raji-baji 

‘ all right.’ 

jAk : o-tAk : § 

‘hesitation.’ 

r'it't-b'aet 

‘mode of living.’ 

sael-sabAt I a 

‘picnic.’ 

nava-nakor 

‘ new.’ 

lata pata 

‘bag and 

nara-naroa 

‘healthy.’ 

lata-guta 

baggage.’ 

Do. 

rSd-khibd 

‘remainder.’ 

pvukhapvaua 

‘hungry.’ 

thtti-thui 

* 1 ) reparation.’ 

us : ar-pas : ar 

‘device.’ 

jila-mils : a 

‘unwillingness.’ 

ruk : ha-sukha 

‘dry. ’ man : ea-tarman : 

ea ‘respectable.’ 

nerae trerae 

‘near. ’ 

dal-dabal 

‘pulses.’ 

kACho-kole 

‘near.’ 

muda-khuda 

‘boy.’ 

dAor-pvAor 

‘perplexed 

kuri-ciri 

‘girl.’ 

chep-char 

‘teasing.’ 

akliana-bekhena 

balla-baleva 

‘bag and 

cik : ar-cser 

‘mud.’ 

tvon tvon 
thAO pata 

baggage’. 

‘address.’ 



kbAr khAk : har ‘goods.’ 

khAk : her pAAk : har, ” 

Tn this gronp of echowords the id^a of alliteration and as- 
sonants is predominant. 

(2) The regular formation of echo-word in Dogri is by inter- 
changing the initial sound of the echo-word into J, m, or u 
e.o. 
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CAol-jAol pani-Jani 

khi : r Ji ; r 

dal-Jal 

Sometimes the connectiv.i J is dropped and we have cAol-ol; 
khi : r-u : r dal*ol. pani u : ni. 

INTENSIVE WORDS. 

Intensive forms of adverbs and adjectives are formed by 
repeating the first word with a connective -m- generally, e. g., 


ris-m-risi 

^ by imitation ^ 

nher-m-nheTQ 

‘ in darkness 

ukka m ukva 

‘ at all •. 

ikk m-ikk 

' united \ 

kvAri-muri 

‘ repeatedly 

khull-rn-khulla 

‘ openly ^ 

sAk : h m sAk : hna 

‘ empty 

ikkla m-ukkia 

‘ all alone 

kAllam-kella 


p4 : 0 gut : a — 

bewailing. 

tAt I u tser 

pony. 

tvu tvabak : her 

smoke. 

SAt : § tandu __ 

at last 

3At : tarphaen 

stranger. 

SAt : begana 

iy 

jia |sent _ 

members of a family. 

nsen pran 

strength. 

sarcj - bensda 

whatever can be procured. 

pani - kapji 

water. 

S9tt§ - SAVelg 

very early. 

s& taran 

strength. 

Along with this list may be noted intensified adjectives. 

c4 : a dud : a 

— white as milk. 

cit : tt safed 

— white. 

lal surkh 

red. 

lal bimb 

red. 
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pi : la 

jard 

- yellow. 

kala 

sidh 

_ black. 

bAg : a 

pu : ni 

„ white. 

saela 

kAcu : r 

_ green. 

hara 

kAcu : r 

.. green. 

mitha 

Jaed 

_ sweet as honey. 

kliA^ : a 

co'r 

.. sour. 

kAora 

jaer 

. bitter. 

phik : a 

go'a 

.. tasteless as cow-dung 

luno 

lu : n 

.. saltish. 

lal 

su'a 

. red. 

su'd 

kvut : a 

red. 

pi : la 

4idd 

... yellow as frog. 

pAtIa 

patAqg 

._ light as kite. 

thAD^tt 

thar 

... cold. 

l/Atid 

tel 

._ worm as soil. 

lal 

simkhar. 

... red as shin gr if. 

kalaka 

lulta 

_ black. 

lis : a 

pliAqg. 

thin as feather. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

kh6 pvAs : a S. f. 

asheF, dust. 


mu' nvera Adv. 

early in the morning. 

pvAr dap'ser! Adv. 

right in the 

midday. 

sAt : § savelS Adv. 

very early. 


khAre kharote Adv. 

while standing. 

SAC ; g muc : S Adv. 

truly. 


Jvu ; tbgmu : ^hg Adv. 

falsely. 


cvA^o cvAt I a Adv. 

presently. 





CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI : 

A Study of a Jargon Dialect 

(Suniti Kumar Chaiterji, Professor, Calcutta University). 

The first Hindustani Grammar that came to my hands was 
a limp little book written by an Engiishraan professedly for the 
British soldier coming out to India. It was over twenty-five 
years ago when T was a boy at school that I had picked it out of 
a lot of second-hand books heaped on the roadside and 
selling at four pice each. I had never troubled myself before 
that about the grammar of Hindustani, for like every other 
Calcutta boy I had a stock of Bazar Hindustani which was 
enough for life in that town. But the grammar gave me the 
shock of a linguistic discovery. The little book was very lucidly 
written, the analysis of the speech and its forms by means of the 
hyphen and other devices w'as very easy to follow; and it was 
printed entirely in the Roman character, which was a great 
blessing, for at that time I was not very much at home with the 
Nagari character, and had not as yet acquired the Arabic Script. 
From this little book I learnt the difference between ka, -kl, ke 
and -ko, and I found out that there were in Hindustani pro- 
nominal forms like mai and tu (which are never used in our 
Bazar Hindustani, but which struck me as being very much like 
our Bengali mui and tui), that in Hindustani the correct thing 
to say was merl bat and not mera bat or hamara (he., hamara) 
bat, and that the verb in the future was conjugated like mai 
jauqga— ham jiieqge, tu jaegil— turn jaoge, wuh jaega - we 
jaeqge. The shock of discovery was all the greater, because, 
just a day or two before, on ni}^ way home from school I had 
stopped to see a number of coolies digging a trench in the street 
and laying pipes under the direction of two sahibs, and incideut- 
ly also to hear how and what the sahibs talked. The coolies 
were Biharis and Hindustanis — ‘Westerners’ (pa^cima) and 
XJpeountry-men’ as we call them in Bengal — and of the sahibs 
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one was a red-faced Englishman and the other a dark Eurasian. 
They were all talking Hindustani; and J heard the Englishman 
say to the coolies in a very decided manner — ham jaega, t6m 
jaega, uo jaega, ie jaega, ham-log sab jaega (T shall go, you 
will go, that man will go, this man will go, we shall all go). 
This I heard without the context. We Indians are said to be 
prone to philosophising: perhaps this is true: for at the moment, 
I remember that (although I was a boy of twelve or thirteen), 
I wondered where all of us should ho going; and for the moment 
this set me thinking, whether one could ever know where we 
would be going, or where coming from either. But after I had 
the grammar in my hands for some time, and had seen the 
paradigm of root jil, in the future, I recalled the sentence I had 
heard, and thought it strange that like the Englishman we should 
all be using that solitary form jaega alone for all the various 
forms like jauqga, jaeqge, jaoge given by the grammar; and 
then I realised that without caring to h'arn it properly we were 
picking up in the streets of Calcutta a sort of Hindustani which 
everybody employed, gentlefolk, and coolies, and sahihs; and 
this Hindustani was perhaps incorrect from point of view of 
usage among cultured people in fTpper India, but it was neverthe- 
less a very living language in Calcutta, better known and 
seemingly more natural than the correct or grammatical 
Hindustani taught in the grammar, which was too ‘high flown’, 
complicated, and peculiar, from our point of view. 

This Hindustani of the streets and bazars is indeed a very 
living speech, and a great deal of the transactions of life are 
carried on in it over the greater part of Aryan India. As a 
great Verhehrsprache, the position of Hindustani is unique in 
India; and the unifying bond of this language (not in the highly 
Persianised and Arabicised form affected in present-day Urdu) 
is a great gift of Mogul rule to India. Hindustani had its begin- 
nings as a makeshift language on a Panjabi and Western Hindi 
basis in the I3th-16th centuries. It had vocables from a wide 
range of dialects, speakers of which met in the capital 
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city of Delhi. To start with, it was a garrison language. 
There were, among the speakers of Indo-Aryan dialects who 
helped to build it up, the people of the home districts, in the first 
instance, whose ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ and Jatu or Bangaru 
dialects formed the basis of the language; there were men from 
Western and Central and Eastern Panjab; there were people 
who said -da instead of -kii for the genitive; people from 
Western and Central districts of the present-day United 
Provinces and from Central India Agency, who spoke Brajbhakha, 
Kanoji and Bundeli; there were Mewatis and Rajputs 
speaking the various dialects of the Rajasthani group — Jaipur! 
and Marvvari, for instance; and there were also some Easterners 
— Purabiyas— men speaking Awadhi and Bagheli and the Bihari 
dialect Bhojpuriya. Hindustani was quite in a fluid state for 
the first few centuries of Turki and Afghan rule. But by the 
15th century it attained a definite cliaracter in Northern India, 
agreeing in essentials with the speech of the Panjab side of the 
present United Provinces and of the U. P. side of the Panjab. 
Already by the end of the 14th century it is, of course in an 
archaic form, used in literature from the Panjab to Bihar, side 
by side with Brajbhakha and Awadhi. The oldest MS. of Kabir, 
dated Samvat iSfil (=1504 A. C.), as edited by Pandit Shyam 
Sundar Das from the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares 
(1928), shows this archaic Hindustani, which is also in the main 
the language of the Adi Grcinih. The soldiers from Northern 
India who used to go to the Deccan, either in the wake of 
Mohammedan conquering expeditions from Dehli or as adven- 
turers and soldiers of fortune, seem mostly to have been men 
from this tract, besides some Rajputs who understood and nsed 
the language growing op in Dehli. These North Indian soldiers 
and fortune-seekers, mostly Mohammedans, found themselves in a 
strange land among Marathas and Telugus, Kannadas and 
Tamils; and it was these settlers in the South who laid the 
foundation to a literature of Mohammedan inspiration in 
Hindustani in the 16th century, using the Perso-Arabic alphabet. 
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It was during this century that MiranjI Shah and Sultan Qutb 
Shah of Golconda flourished, and the foundation of Urdu 
literature may be attributed to them : these 16th century Deccan 
poets, more than Amir Khusrau of Dellii (1253-1325), were the 
real founders of Urdu — the extant Hindustani verses attributed 
to Khusrau being extremely problematical. Daring the rule of 
the Moguls, in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Mohammedan 
culture of India took shape. In art and architecture the 
enlightened policy of Akbar, Jaliangir and Shah Jahan brought 
about a most remarkable development. The spirit of Persian 
Mohammedan art was wedded to that of India, and we have as 
a result the magnificient Mogul arcliitecture and the most 
exquisite Mogul school of painting. In language and litera- 
ture the same thing was happening. Tentative attempts 
were made by the Deccan poets in the 16th century 
to bring in both the form and spirit of Persian poetry 
into an Indian language. These attempts continued in the 17th, 
and by the end of that century, the pur[)ose — i)ossibly it ivas 
unconscious — was achieved. 'I’he works of the Deccani poets 
usher in the Persian spirit in Hindi for the first time. But the 
language they have used is not yet the Hindustani which took 
shape in tJie later centuries ; it is a closely allied dialect with 
some leanings towards Panjabi, and native Indian or Hindi 
influences especially in vocabulary are still strong. 

The 17th century was one of close communication between 
the North and the South, especially through the campaigns of 
Aurangzeb. The language of Qutb Shiih (d. 1611) with its forms 
recalling Panjabi, as representative of the earlier group of North 
Indian dialects established in the Deccan, gave place to that 
of Wall, in the fourth quarter of the 17th century, at least as 
the standard literary language. The speech of Wall is substanti- 
ally the same as present-day Hindustani; and the Rekhta of Wall 
was evidently the speech of the court and of the e'lite of Delhi 
which was freshly established in the South by the officers and 
troops of Aurangzeb. The speech of the court and capital <aty 
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and of the imperial camp profited by the example of its sister- 
dialects already established in the South and flourishing among 
the North Indian colonies settled there. The latter had 
already obtained a literary position, while the former, the 
court speech of Delhi, was but essaying its first steps. The 
earlier dialed s which preceded the speech of the imperial Moglial 
capital are still current as ‘ DakanI’ forms of Hindustani, in 
Haidarabad, in North Kanara, in Sawantwadi, and in the the 
Telugu and Tamil districts, with their marked archaic, Panjabi- 
like character. The literary prestige of Dakani was assailed in 
the 17th and JHth centuries when the speech of the Mogul army 
and the Mogul court emulated the former in being seriously used 
for literature. The earlier stratum appeared provincial, if not 
actually rustic, and the forms of a real ‘ Badshahi Hindustani’ 
were easily accepted as superior to these of the former. The 
name urdu-e-mu'allii, ‘the language of the exalted camp’, seems to 
have been used with special emphasis to distinguish it from the 
other and less exalted forms of Western Hindi which had filtered 
down to the South; and it is not unlikely that ihe name urdu-e- 
mu‘alla, or zaban-e-urdu e-mu‘alla, originated first in the South, 
or came to be largely used there, probably in the 17lh century, 
during the Mogul campaigns. The language was usually known 
as Hindi or Hindawl in the North. In Northern India, the camping 
days of the first Mohammedan conquerors, the Turks and 
Pathans, Persians and Moguls, from Afghanistan and Central 

Asia, were already long past; and for some centuries It was the 
permanent court of the Mohammedan sovereign established in 
the country, and not the camp of the foreign invader, that was 
focussing into itself the Mohammedan culliire of medieval 
Hindustan. The spread ofHiudnstani seems to belong realiy to 
the end ot the 17th century. Some sort of unity for nearly the 
whole of India was achieved under the highly centralised ad- 
ministration of the Moguls, especially under Aurangzeb. In 
Northern India Iheie was no rival dialect which could compete 
in prestige with the speech of the court, which officers from the 
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capital city introduced everywhere. The formal official language 
— the language of state documents like orders, reports, pro- 
ceedings oi the courts of law and general legal documents — was 
Persian, since the time that Todar JVIall first established it in all 
the adminstrative departments in the place of Hindi. Persian 
in addition was the language of high culture among the 
Mohammedan upper classes, and among Hindu officials and others 
who had to learn it. For every day use, however, Persian did 
not have much scope, as it was after all a foreign language The 
various dialects had only a local employ, and only in the case of 
a few there vaus a literary importance, like Brajbhakha, Awadhi, 
and l.iifigal (Marwari). But being veliicies of Hindu literature, 
and strange dialects at that, these did not interest the Moham- 
medan court at Dedii, unless some nobleman or prince who fell 
under the spoil of Hindu literature cultivated or encjuraged tliem. 
The old SaurajenI Apabhranisa, the language of the Midland or 
present Western Hindi area, served as a bond of union among 
the people of North India before the Turki conquest, and was 
cultivated almost everywiiere as a literary language. But it was 
already, in times before 1200, an archaic speech, and slight 
modilications came in during the 13tb and 14th centuries, altering 
it to a S'auraseni Avahaltha (Apabhrasta). This S'auraseni 
Avahattha continued to carry on the Apabhranisa tradition, 
but it became contaminated witli local speeches, and broke 
off into some very artificial literary dialeots like the Mailhili 
Avahattha in Mithila and as the Pingala dialect in Rajputana,; 
and these artilicial speeches became restricted as old- 
fashioned languages which looked back to Hie past and could not 
keep pace with the spoken dialects. New .spoken dialects were 
coming into prominence— Brajbliakha, Kaiiauji, Bundeli, and some 
forms of Rajasthani, all of which originated out of the Bauraseni 
Prakrit. But none of these attained to what may be called the 
inter-provincial position of bauraseni Apabhranisa. The Delhi 
dialect, which grew out of a congeries of closely-allied dialects, 
steadily went on increasing in importance in the meanwhile. It 
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became the speech pnr excellence of Hindustan, among both 
foreign and native Mohammedans; it became tlic most important 
language of Iliiidustan — the Hindustani. Already the influence 
of this speech has permeated the Panjab patois of Nanalc and the 
Sikh Gurus from the 16th century onwards. And in the 17th and 
18th centuries when civil and mi.itary ofiicers from Delhi went 
with their fol'owers and their establishments to the distant centres 
of government, the language tiiey habitually or formally spoke, 
the Delhi dialect, became the fashionable norm, whether at Lahore 
or Lucknow, Benares or Patna, Ahmedabad or Daulatabad, 
Maqsudabad (Murshidabad) or Dacca; and the Dakani dialects 
current at Daulatabad and Golconda also accepted the superiority 
of the Delhi B,e1chta. A succession of such officials meant the 
gradual establishment of the Delhi speech, Hindustani', and even 
when during the l8th century and later many Mogul provinces- 
gave up their allegiance to Delhi, the langu tge of Delhi continued 
to retain its place in the various Mohammedan courts, e. g., in 
Oudh, in Haidarabad, in Patna, and in Bengal. 

Prom court circles it spread among the ordinary jieople who 
came in touch with the government ; and in this way the language 
obtained a footing in a province like Bengal. Tlie Bengali who 
wanted to enter government service had in the first instance to 
learn Persian. He had, especially in the I8lh century, to 
learn Hindustani also. Persian would be acquired by a rigorous 
application to the classics in the language, beginning with the 
Pand-nnma and the Gnhstan, under a !\fniishi', and Hindustani 
would be picked up as best as the aspirant to distinction in the 
court could manage to do so by personal contact with its speakers, 
as literature in it was as yet meagre, and could not yet be taken 
seriously. The English took part in politics in Bengal, and 
finally became the rulers of the province in the 18lh century. 
They had to take into account not only Persian and Bengali, in 
dealing with the government and the people of Bengal, but also 
Hindustani, to communicate directly wilii the Mohammedan 
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officialdom of Bengal, which spoke or affected the Tipper Indian 
language. Important trading houses in Murshidabad, the capital 
of Bengal, with connexions with Upper India and with a large 
control over the banking system of the province, were owmed by 
merchants and bankers from the Panjab and Eajputana and 
elsewhere, who were ail more or less users of Hindustani. A 
good many Hindu officials were also members of Kajpiit, Brahman 
and other families from Northern India, which had settled down 
in Bengal and were not yet wholly Bengalised. Through all 
these agencies, Hindustani (in its Hindi and Urdu forms, as yet 
not wholly divorced from each other) had acquired a certain 
position in Bengal. Peoples of North India speaking at home 
Lahndi, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Brajbhakha, Kanauji, Bundeli, 
Awadhi, Bliojpuriya and Magahi had already found in 
Hindustani a common Lingua Franca which they all gladly re- 
cognised. There has all along been a steady influx of North 
Indian settlers into Bengal, not only of people in the high ranks 
of society but also in the humbler walks of life who came in search 
of a living as petty traders, soldiers, watchmen, domestic .servants, 
and religious mendicants; and Hindustani was reinforced by each 
such immigrant or sojourner. 

When the English government founded the College of Port 
William at Calcutta in ISOO, provision was made there for a 
professorship of Hindustani as an indispensable language of the 
land. Before this other Europeans had also recongnised the 
value of the language and tried to make it better known by writ- 
ing grammars of it. The German Ketelaer is believed to have 
composed his llindns'ani grammar in Latin as early as 1715, wdiich 
was published in 1743 from Leyden. The language treated by 
Ketelaer is the kind of Bazar Hindustani which he found in use 
both in Surat and in the home districts of the Mogul empire, in the 
early part of the 18th century; and it is not very different from the 
present-day Hindustani. After Kelelai’r, the Englishman George 
Hadley published his handbook of ihe language for the first time 
in 1772 (‘Grammatical Remarks on the Practical and Vulgar 
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Dialect of the fiidoslan Language called Moors', London, 1772: 
subseqxient editions 1774, 1784, 1797, revised by IMirza Mohammed 
Phtrut of Lucknow in 1801, also further editions in 1804, and 
1809) ; and J. P''erguson brought out his ‘Dictionary of (lie Hindo- 
stan Language, with Grammar’ from London in 1779. The 
language treated by the above authors was the Hindustani of the 
streets and ha^(lrs and not the grammatical, polislied speecli of 
the educated or Mohammedan aristocratic circles in Bengal, much 
less of the court of Delhi. It was in fad condemned as ‘Jargon 
Hindustani’ by J. B. Gilchrist, who was a great admirer of (he 
language and first taught it in its correct and cultured form in 
the College of l^'ort William, writing grammars and dictionaries 
and other works in it with a view to poiiularise this great speech 
of Modern India. 

Hindustani of the kind treated by Hadley and other first 
writers on the language, and branded as ‘ Jargon Hindustani ’ 
by Gilchrist, has had its uninterrupted career as a lAngua Franca 
in Bengal, especially in Calcutta. The influx of people from the 
Upper Gangelic plains and from Rajputana and the Panjab has 
continued unabated. The railway has been instrumental in 
making the number of immigrants, sojourners as well as perma- 
nent settlers larger and larger with the passing of decades from 
the latter half of the 19(h century. As these Hindustani-using 
settlers grew more and more important through their control of 
labour and a great deal of tlie smaller business, native Bengalis 
had to familiarise themselves with the language as a matter of 
course, especially in Calcutta and the larger towns. The ‘ Jargon 
Hindustani’, as used (without the least regard for Delhi usage) 
by a Bihari or a Piirabiya or a Marwari wms bad enough; and in 
Bengali mouths it took a further colouring from the Bengali 
speech — in pronunciation, in vocabulary, in idiom, and at 
times even in morphology. A certain attempt at accommodation 
with the Bengali language also unconsciously affected the Bazar 
Hindustani of the up-country people to whom the accent and 
words and forms of Bengali were becoming more and more 
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familiar; and in tl)is two-fold way a Bengal norm for Bfflaar 
Hindustani may be said to have been giadually established — 
through the Bengalis’ attempt to speak Hindustani and through 
the Bihari and other np-conntry people trying to adapt their 
Hindustani — itself bad enough — to the understanding of Bengalis 
by frequently adopting Bengali vocables slightly altered to look 
like Hindustani, and also employing Bengali turns of expression. 

The population of Bengal proper, according to the census of 
1921 , is 47,592,402, of which over 4.3‘7 millions are Bengali-speakers, 
gnd nearly 2 millions gave their language as Hindi and Urdu, 
not counting soni(“ 35,000 Bajasthani, Gujarati, and Marathi and 
Panjabi speakers, who almost all use Hindustani. The presence 
of these Hindustani-using immigrants in any appreciable number 
whether in a town or on the country-side becomes an instrument 
for the spread of Hindustani. Then, again, with the Bengali 
Mohammedan, Urdu has become a culture language (the 
University of Dacca has given it the status of a classical 
language), and a village maJdah or madrasu is always a centre 
of Urdu studies, and this fosters the spread of Bazar Hindustani 
in the neighbourhood. A half-educated Bengali Mohammedan 
who will not like to be classed as a rustic will be quite ready to 
sport the little Bazar Hindu.stani or something slightly better 
which he has acquired. The Europeans who have to confine 
their activities to the towns can get along very well in any part 
of Bengal with a smattering of .Jargon Hindustani — their 
servants whether Bengali Mohammedans, or Aracaneso or 
Chittagongese Buddhists, with a Bengali dialect as their mother 
tongue, or Oriyas, or Up-country men, will all understand and 
.speak this Bazar Hindustani: with the exception of servants 
from Madras, who speak English to their masters, but who very 
quickly pick up Bazar Hindustani. 

Calcutta with its suburbs, including the town of Howrah on 
the other side of the Bhagirathi river, has a population of over 
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1,300,000. rt is a most cosmopolitan city, with people from all 
parts of the world. Beiigali-speakers present only slightly over 
a half oi the entire population, viz., .33 3 per cent,; professedly 
Hindustani-speakers from Bihar and IJ. P. form 37*2 per cent.; 
and besides there are over 7,000 Rajasthani-speaking Marwaris, 
over 3,000 Panjabis (Hindus, Sikhs and others), over 6,000 
Gujarati speakers, and some 1,500 Nepalis, who are all more or 
less Hiiulustani-usiiig in talking to others. Leaving aside the 
home languages of sojiie of the permanent or fluctuating groups of 
Calcutta inhabitants (e.g. Armenian, Arabic of the Baghdad Jew.-^, 
Greek, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Canton Chinese, Hokkien or Fu 
Chie i Chinese, etc.), and judging from the languages heard in 
the streets and from those featui'ing on signs and notices, 
(excluding English), Calcutta may be described as a bilingual city, 
Bengali and Ilindii.^tani being its predominant native languages. 
A great deal of Bihari (mainly Bhojpuriya) is also heard, as the 
policemen, the carters, the porters, the bearers and the coolies, 
are mostly from Bihar districts. But the dominant languages 
are Bengali and Fllndustani. fn many parts of the city, in its 
very heart, in the business quarters and in the markets (except 
in Bengali shops), it is more Hindustani than Bengali. A great 
many up-country people cannot speak Bengali, although they 
may understand it; but nearly all Bengalis resident in the town 
have a smattering of Bazar Hindustani. A Bengali person will 
habitually address an Oriya in Bengali, and be generally under- 
stood; and he will also understand a great deal if the latter speaks 
his own tongue. There is a sense of linguistic community 
between Oriya and Bengali. But a Bengali speaker will 
habitually address a Magahi or Mailhili speaker in Bazar 
Hindustani. The language of Delhi must act as a medium of 
intercourse between the people of Calcutta and those of 
Bhagalpur, Gaya, Patna, Daiblianga and Benares: and this inspite 
of the fact that Bengali and the Bihari dialects structurally agree 
with each other more than they agree w'ith Hindustani, and are 
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members of a group or sub-family which does not include Hindu- 
stani. In a rich Bengali Hindu bousehold in Calcutta at the present 
day, one may find people speaking half a dozen or more dialects, 
with Daoar Hindu.stani as a common medium among them. The 
master of tiie house and his family will speak probably the 
Standard Colloquial Bengali of Calcutta; his manager and clerk 
may be an Eastern Bengali; the maid servants in the family 
generally will be women from West Bengali districts like Midnapur 
orBankura; the men servants will not often be Bengalis— if 
liengali, they would usually hail from Midnapur or Bankura, 
otherwise they will be Biharis or Oriyas; the gardener will be an 
Oriya; the servants in charge d.' the cattle (if cows are kept) 
will be Oriyas or Biharis; the cook a West Bengali or 
Oriya Brahman, or sometimes a Maithil Brahman; the 
grooms for the horses, low-caste Bihari or Eastern U. P. 
Hindus; the coachman, an JOastern Hindi speaking Mohammedan; 
if a motor car is kept, the chauffeur would a Bengali Hindu ora 
8ikh; and the house porter and watchman generally a Bhojpuriya 
Brahman, or a Sikh, or at times a (Hirkha. Ail of these excepting 
the Bengalis and the Oriyas in talking to each other will use 
Bazar Hindustani. A groom or a a servant from the interior of 
a Bihar District, a newly arrived rustic, may for a while speak 
only his village patois, but in that case he will not be wholly 
understood, and he will be forced to pick up the common speech. 
The situation would seem to parallel what obtained in Ancient 
India, as we can surmise from the Sanskrit drama. 

Foreigners in Calcutta have to learn Bazar Hindustani, and 
they acquire it as a matter of course. A Bengali, a Gujarati, 
a Sikh, an Afghan, a Chinaman, a Tamilian, an Armenian, a 
Baghdad Jew, and an Anglo-Indian might find themselves in a 
crowd in Calcutta, in the foot ball ground or in the race-course, 
in a tram or bus, and it is Bazar Hindustani they would use in 
talking or joking or wrangling amongst themselves. None of 
them would care about the grammatical purity of the 
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Hindustani employed, not even a Dellii man who might find 
himself tiiere. Hindustani, and that of the jargon type, is 
unquestionably the language of a democratic India. We 
fiml it used in all sorts of places, wherever people who 
have had anything to do with India are to be found. I had 
occasion on board a steamer at Penang to interpret between a 
Cantonese and a Shanghai Chinaman, the former knowing 
English a d the other a little Hindustani, I was accosted in it by 
a Malay sailor and a Pritish soldier from India in the streets of 
London, by a Seolcli Engineering Overseer at Oban in the 
Scottish Highlands, and by Creeks in Greece itself who had 
served in Calcutta with the Greek house of Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers. Outside India, wherever I found an Indian, my query, 
kya bhal, Hinduslani ho'f has invariably met with a response 
in Hindustani if the person was a Noitherner; occasionally 
a Southerner would also reply in Hindustani, but usually there 
would be apology for inability to speak the language, from 
an Indian from the South, or from a Ceylonese, who would be 
indistinguishable from an Indian. 

Wlien a language is really a language of the masses, a 
jargon speech of the street and the market-place, which is demo- 
cratic in its nature in nut demanding an exclusive culture, and 
has been current for some two centuries at least, it cannot 
be e.xpected to show a rigid uniformity or standard, in pronuncia- 
tion or forms or vocabulary or idiom. There must bo a certain 
character about it connecting it with the original speech, and 
this is the vital thing. The Ua^ar Hindustani of Calcutta 
has been living largely on a background of Bengali. 
At times it may be described as just a compromise 
language between Bengali and Hindustani. It is, to start 
with, the ungrammatical Hindustani of the masses, mostly 
illiterate, of Eastern U. P. and Bihar, already coloured by Eastern 
Hindi and Bihari, and further modified in Bengal under the 
influence of Bengali vocabulary and idiom. Eastern Hindi and 
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Bihari elements are found in the morphology and vocabulary; 
the iatlueiice of Bengali is more on the side of vocabulary. 

Bazar Iliudustam varies in both its degree as well as kind 
of corruptioii f roin tlie standard norm of the speecli, according 
to the native language or dialect of its speakers and the extent 
of their proliciency in it. The Bengali, the Englishman, the 
Oriya, the Chinaman, the Tamilian — each naturaily colours this 
pidgin diaiect in his own way. But there is a link which binds 
them all when using this speech — a basis which is common to all, 
winch makes for intelligibility, and which ijrevents extreme 
forms of it from defeating the very x^urpose of the language. 
This link or bond of unity is the ABSOLUTE MINlMd.M OP 
GRAMMATJC.'VL FORMS and the ABSOLUTE MINI.MUM 
OP COMMON WORDS OF AN ELEMENTARY AND NON- 
TECHNICAL CflARACrER, AND OP COMMON IDIOMS 
AND EXPRESSIONS. 

It must be admitted that Hindustani in its correct and 
idiomatic form is not an easy language to acquire; what with 
the the complexity of its grammar and the varied characler of 
its vocabulary, and the richness of its idiomatic expressions, it 
has remained far more difticult than, for instance, Per.siaii, which 
is simplicity itself as a language. In Bengal in the former days 
in cultured and highly-placed Mohammedan families, it was 
Persian which was used in intimate correspondence, and not 
Urdu. Unless one is born to it, it is only with some care and 
application that one can aspire to use it to the satisfaction of 
those who speak it habitually. xVs the Urdu poet lias declared — 

baz6-ka gumS hn, ki, ‘ham ahl-e zaba hai’: 

Dilli nahi dekhi, zabS-dS, ye k&ha h§-i ? 

(Others brag, ‘We are the people of the language’; they 
have not seen Deiiii : bow can they be acquainted with the* 
language?) 
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A language vvitli its not very simple system of declension, its 
two grammatical genders, and its awkward verbal constructions 
not to speak of the Persian and Arabic words and forms bringing 
in new complications in the Urdu form of it — is bound to have 
some difficulties in being in practice, and not merely in theory 
or sentiment, the real National Speech — Rastra Bhasa or Qauml 
Zaban — of a vast country like India in a pronouncedly democratic 
age. Simplification is bound to come in. Hindustani, since it is 
supiilying the demand Cor a popular or democratic speech, must 
perforce lend itself to the needs of the case. King Demos of the 
East and the South and of the West and the North, more than 
of the Midland, will have a hand in whittling down and shaping 
the language to his own capacities and his needs. For the honour 
of becoming tiie national speech of India, Hindnstani will have 
to sacrifice a great deal of its specially peculiai or provincial 
features Avhich are not appreciated in the outlying tracts. 
It will have to yield to some extent to its jargon forms. 
Groups of people are growing up, whose home language 
and sometimes whose only language is this jargon or 
Jidzar Hindustani — in the husiee slums of Calcutta, in 
the coolie lines in our jute mill areas, in the railway 
labourers’ lines, in the convict settlements in the Andaman 
Islands, and among the Indian emigrants in Fiji, Trinidad 4nd 
British Guiana, and elsewhere. Armenian and Jewish immi- 
grants from Mesopotamia who are settled in Calcutta become 
habitual speakers of Bazdr Hindustani in the second or 
third generation. Certain Mohammedan working classes 
settled in Calcutta, originally hailing from Eastern Hindi 
or Bihar districts, have gradually come to the position of 
having the jargon dialect as (heir habitual speech. In fact, 
up-country people both Hindus and Muhammadans, when they 
are gradually forced to abandon their proper dialect, adopt this 
Bazar Hindustani as a matter of course. Some Bengali 
Mohammedans in Calcutta have similarly taken to this jargon 
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dialect, abandoning their Bengali speech through influence of 
envirouraenf. These people are all more or less derucine', being 
cut off from their village surroundings and society : and they 
are forming a new and an ever-increasing city proletariat, cul> 
tureless, and often rowdy. 

A simplified Eastern Standard of Hindustani in fact may be 
said to bo in existence. Tn it, grammatical gender is ignored; and 
the passive ar.d neuter constructions of the transitive verb in the 
past tense, which is so characteristic of Western Hindi, have been 
done away with. There are other simplifications also. Although it 
would be heresy against High Hindi and Urdu to countenance in 
writing such a form of the language, it is nevertheless used in 
daily life by even educated classes in Eastern U. P, and in 
Bihar. This Eastern Standard of Hindustani has a vigour and 
charm of its own, and the absence of the complications of 
Western Hindi grammar brings about a simplicity which adds 
not a little to its vigour and its beauty. As yet, no serious 
literature has been attempted in it, although here and there 
conversations and fragments of verse and stories in it have been 
written down. Dialectal differences have always been keenly 
felt in India, and have been made use of in the Indian drama 
ever since the beginning of the theatre in the country. At the 
present day, it is common to find Bengali dramas in which in 
addition to the Standard Colloquial of Calcutta, the Radha or 
West Bengali dialect, the East Bengali dialect (there has also 
grown up what may be called the Calcutta Stage East Bengali, 
which is an attempt to imitate the speech of Dacca), Oriya and 
Hindustani feature; and a quaint mixture of Bengali and 
Hindustani, a sort of stage ‘ tittle language' with many affect- 
edly ‘ innocent ’ touches, is commonly used in the drama 
as the speech of aboriginal jungle tribes, to emphasise upon 
their character as a simple and unsophisticated folk, living an 
idyllic life, and in their innocence speaking a childish mixture 
of Hindi and Bengali ; the mixture of Biharj, Hindi, and Bengali, 
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used by the sweepers and labourers of aboriginal affinities from 
Chota Nagpur, is the basis of this stage speejch. The Hindustani 
used is the Bazar form of it, the Bengali writer usually not being 
conscious of the existence of a purer type of the language. In 
some popular Bengali farces and comedies, songs and some- 
times whole scenes are in this dialect, or in an artificial blend 
of Bengali and Hindustani. Such scenes are common enough 
in the writings of authors like Girish Chandra Ghosh and Amrita 
Lai Bose, the two most famous names in the history of the 
Bengali stage and drama. Scenes and passages from the 
printed works of these writers will furnish good specimens of 
this dialect. This practice the modern Bengali drama look over 
from the popular yatra plays: these usually had coipic preludes 
and close-ups, called saqi (pron. shdng) in Bengali (= swang of 
Hindustani), as well as comic scenes, in which some of the charac- 
ters might use Hindustani. Thus a common scene, as a prastavana 
to a yatra play of the old type, on a theme from the Ramayana 
or the Mahabharata or the Puranas, would introduce the king’s 
sweepers (methar or jharudar) named Kalua and Bhulua, 
who would exchange repartees with the king’s officials ; there 
would be dancing and singing, and the conversation would be in 
Hindustani as well as Bengali. In the city of Calcutta 
formerly th»ye used to be an annual carnival, called also saip 
(= swang) organised by the caste-guild of the Bengali Kansaris 
or brass and bell-metal workers who are an old and important 
community in the city. This institution was discontinued for 
some decades, but about 12 years ago it was revived by another 
caste-guild, that of the Phshermen and Fishmongers (Ja%aA). 
The carnival takes place on the last day of the Bengali year, and 
consists of a huge procession in which members of the Bengali 
Jaliya caste dressed up in costume and character move along, 
either singly on foot, or in groups on decorated buffalo carts or 
lorries representing a scene or a dramatic situation. They sing 
and act and repeat verses satirising the events of the year as well 
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as the various aspects of social life in Calcutta through its types 
and its professions. Bazar Hindustani is freely used, for 
instance where the up-country cobbler (moci) or the Marwari 
trader, the Kabuli money-lender or the up-country washerman 
(dhobi) speaks; Booklets giving tiie songs and the scenes are 
published in the Bengali character, and these Hindustani songs 
form typical specimens of this dialect. Rarely, commercial 
leaflets, advertisements and catalogues in the Devanagari 
character written in this Bazar Hindustani are found. The 
above forms what may be said to be the published material for 
the study of this dialect. Depositions in the law courts, examin- 
ation of witnesses and others, are usually in Bazar Hindustani; 
and police reports and records taken down by Bhojpuriya- 
speaking writer-constables, who cannot boast of any education 
other than ability to write in Kaithi or Devanagari, would afford 
good specimens of the dialect, if these could be made available. 

T have noted that native Urdu speakers from the home 
districts of Hindustani {e.g. Delhi shop-keepers) when they have 
stayed in Calcutta for some time do not use their correct speech 
but usually descend to the jargon when talking to people outside 
of their own community. English people similarly use Pidgin 
English when talking to Chinese and South Sea Islanders and 
African Negroes, when these foreigners can use some^ocal pidgin 
form of English. Panjabis and Rajasthani speakers, as well as 
Gujaratis and Sindhis, whose dialects agree with Western 
Hindi in having grammatical gender as well as the neuter and 
passive constructions for the verb, are found to be quite careless 
in these matters and to follow the simplifications of the Eastern 
Standard of Hindustani when using the Bazar Hindustani of 
Calcutta. 

Bearing in mind (hat, as a popular transformation of a 
living speech used as their home language by several millions, 
with a literary tradition, Bazar Hindustani presents infinite 
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varieties— from the perfect Urdu of the Delhi Maulavi and the 
perfect Hindi of the Delhi Pandit tlirough the mixed Hindustani 
and Brajbhakha of the Mathura pandit or priest, and the 
mixed Hindustani and Bhujpuriya of tije Benares shop-keeper 
or constable in the Calcutta police, to the Bengali-Hindustani of 
the Bengali clerk — we may lay down the following points in 
describing the basis of Calcutta Hindustani. 

SOUNDS. 

§ 1. In the matter of Sounds, Calcutta Hindustani has a 
wide range, the speakers (unless making a conscious effort) using 
the sound-system of their own speech. A few typical sentences, 
actually heard, will illustrate this range. An Englishman — 
[deikou tjookja, us aedmikhoo dgAldi hamaia phas bejdg doo] 
=dekho chokra, us admi-ko jaldi hamare pas bhej do 
‘Look here, boy, send that man to me quick’; a Canton 
Chinese shoemaker— [pout, phala tjuta, atjha tjamla, lam 
Ju lupia pala ana]=bahut bhala jutii, acchii camra, dam 
do rupya barah ana ‘very good shoes, excellent leather, 
price two rupees and twelve annas’; an Oriya coolie — 
[sorodaro ai kiri sobu adomiku ie kamo Jsojodi sesD koro^eku 
kofii dia]— sardar a kar sab admi-ko yah kam jaldi se§ karne-ko 
kah diya ‘the headman came and asked all the men to linish 
this job quick’; a Tamil ‘boy’ — [industani Am takka^iame sikal, 
toda toda Am boil SAkta Ae, utlje ka:m SAlta Ae]=hindustani ham 
dakan-m6 sikha, thora tliora ham bol sakta hai, us-se kam 
calta hai ‘ I learnt Hindustani in the South, I can speak a little, 
with that I can manage.’ In each of the above sentences the 
sound system of Hindustani has not been followed : the sub- 
stitutes for the Hindustani sounds intended do not however 
prevent mutual understanding, after a little experience. 
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’ Vowels. 


§ 2 . The vowels attempted to be pronounced are the proper 
ones of Hindustani : 

a=[A, 9], always short; 
a=[ a ], short and long; 
i» i=[ i ]> short and long; 
u, u= [ u ], short and long; 

e, 0 : these occur in Calcutta Hindustani as both long and 
short : in Standard Hindustani they are either long or haif-long, 
and are short only as the second element of diphthongs: 
[ e:, e‘, see; 0:, o‘, 06 ]. 

ai : the Standard Hindustandi value of tiiis diphthong is 
[aee]; in Calcutta Hindustani it occurs as [see, Ae, Ai, ai, ei]. 

au ; St. Hind.=diphthongal [06]: Cal. Hind.= [o6, AO, ao, 
AU, 9U, ou]: sometimes it is simplified to [ 0 ]. 

3. Bengali and Oriya speakers normally use [0] or [a] for 
[a, 9]= a, and sometimes [e] and [se] are also found: Beng. 

[J3^g3l]» Oriya [j30i}golD]=jangal ‘jungle,’ [rendi] =randl ‘a 
prostitute,’ [lerka]=larka ‘a boy,’ [nefii]=nahi ‘ is not, no’, 
[fiain]=ham ‘I,’ [khobor]=khabar, xabr ‘news,’ [J3afiaj3] = 
Jahaz ‘ship,’ [nomaj3, namajs, n8emaj3, nemaj3]=nainaz 
‘Mohammedan prayers’, [m8Bramot]=marammat ‘repair’; etc. 

In Bengali transcription of Bazar Hind., = a and art = a 
are both written for the Hindustani a=[A, a]. Cognate or identical 
words, if they are pronounced with [o] in Bengali, determine 
also the pronunciation of the Hind, word with [0]. 

§ 4 . In Bengali mouths, the Hindustani vowels— a, a, i, u, 
e, 0 do not keep their original quantity; [i] and [e] interchange 
with each other, also [u] and [0], as in Bengali: [etna, otna] 
=itna, utna ‘this much, that much.’ 



§ 5. The number of diphthongs is greater than in Stand 
Hind. : yah, wuh ‘this, that’, e. (/., become [ie, uo]. The various 
pronunciations of ai and au have been noted before: [fiaee]— hai 
‘is, are,’ also [fiae, fiiVe] ; bhaiya ‘brother ’^[bfiaia] ; aisa. ‘thus,’ 
jaisa ‘like what,’ taisa ‘like that’=[aeesa, j^aeesa, taeesa] or [eisa, 
jseisa, teisa]; jauhar ‘ jewels ’-[jsoufior], daulat ‘ riches ’= 
[doubt], aurat ‘ woman ’ =[aorat, Aurat], maujud ‘present’= 
[moujsud, mojsud], uaukar ‘servant’— [noukAr, nokAr], etc. 

Intrusive vowels are exceedingly common: [o. A, a] = 
a: zaxni ‘wounded’ [jSAkham, jsokhom ]; sahr ‘ town ’=^[Jofior, 
jAfiar] ; mard ‘man ’= [morod, marad], etc. In Skt. words this 
anaptyxis, or intrusion of vowel, is equally preferred: candar, 
suraj, dharam, bhakat, rakat, sakat=5akta ‘Jiard, strong’ (for 
Pers. saxt) ; kisim=qism, buruj=burj, etc. 

7. The Bengali habit of vocalic harmony is also intro- 
duced: kurhi for korhI=‘leper’, juri=jorI ‘pair,’ jhuri=jhori 
‘basket,’ etc. 

§ 8. Nasalised vowels are found, and in some cases Bengali 
speakers introduce their own words with nasalisation, even 
though the Stand. Hind, may not have it: thus hu^-=hos ‘sense,’ 
huka=huqqa ‘hookah,' kudna=kudna ‘jump’, etc. 

Consonants. 

§ 9. Stand. Hind, consonants are attempted to be used; 
but speakers substitute equivalents from their own languages and 
dialects : 

k kh g gh n (=[i]]);x ^ q ’ ‘ 
c ch j jli 

t th d dh ; r rh 
t th d dh n 
p ph b bh m ; f 

yrlw (=[0]) ; ssh (=[fi]); z 

§ 10. East Bengali speakers, some Rajasthani speakers, 
and Nepal is often substitute ts s (or ts-h) dz for c ch j. 
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§ 11. Standard Bengali speakers tend to deaspirate in 
terior and final aspirates. Many East Bengali and Rajasthani 
speakers use the glottal stop [?] for h, and [g’ dz’ d’ d’ b’] 
for gh jh dh dh bh; and Panjabis frequently change these voiced 
aspirates to [kcj 1 1 p] witn high tone 

§■12. li occurs only before k(h), g(h);ndoes not occur 
in Stand. Hind., although Sanskrit influence has been success- 
ful in imposing it on Hindi and in bringing in a substitute ^ 
[-^r, r'~'] in High Hindi pronunciation of iatsama words. The pre- 
sence of tjf in the Devanagari alphabet has helped this. Rajasthani 
and Oriya speakers, as well as Panjabis, who have n in their 
own languages, use n frequently, in both Iatsama and iadbhava 
words. 

§ 1.3. The anusvara of Skt. words, which becomes the 
dental n in Stand. Hind., is heard as q among Bengali speakers, 
following the Bengali habit. 

§ 14. s — the dental sibilant — is the only hissing sound 
which IS native to Stand, Hind. It has borrowed s [J] from 
Persian, and it uses this s as a substitute for both 
35 S (traditionally pronounced s) and s (traditionally 
pronounced kh) in Sanskrit semi-tatsama words : thus, 
^ ^esa is pronounced now as ses [Je:J], but the older 
way to pronounce it as a Skt. word in Hindi ivould be [seikha]. 
Bengali speakers normally use their $ for s and § of Hind., and 
some times ch is employed. Bihari and Eastern Hindi speaking 
masses -in fact, all uneducated people in Upper India — use only 
S — even in Persian words with §. 

§■ 15. y and w (and i, i and u, u) in connection with low 
vowels are reduced to e and 0 : e.g. doa = du’a ‘prayer’; pear= 
pyar ‘love’. 

16. Post-vocal and final h is frequently lost, especially 
among Bengali speakers : else the neutral vowel 0 is added : 
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e.g. [sonAh9ri]=siinahrI ‘golden’, pahalwan=pahlwan ‘wrestler ’ 
(pron, [pAfialwan] or [psefialwan]). 

§ 17. [z, f, X, g., p, * ] of High Urdu are rare or unknown : 

z may be heard, but j (=[j3l) is usually substituted; so also f 
may be heard, but commonly it becomes ph, or [F], the bilabial 
spirant; [x] and [g] become [kh] and [g] ; and [‘] and [p] — 
the ‘ayn and hamza — are ignored. And [q] of Urdu becomes [k]. 

'^18. In English loans, English td normally become td; 
rarely — in earlier borrowings — we have dental t, d in both 
Bengali and Hindustani: haspatal=hospital, Bengali [fi§/Jpatal] ; 
ardali = orderly; tikat = ticket ; dangdar, <Jagdar = doctor, 
Bengali d^ktar, etc. English [0] and [8] — th as in thin and in 
then — become respectively th and d. The English group st be- 
come St in Standard Hind., but in Bengali pronunciation this 
frequently changes to l§t, though st is heard commonly enough. 
(The Bengali spelling writes only S St). 

Length. 

'§19. Vowel length is not strictly adhered to; the Bengali 
habit of ignoring length as a signilic element of speech is often 
in vogue. Differences between Stand. Hind, kal and Eastern 
Hindi, Biliari and Bengali kal = ‘yesterday, tomorrow’, rakhe 
and rakhe ‘keeps’, caddar and cadar ‘sheet’, help to bring about 
this laxity. 

§20. Length of consonants — the so-called doubling of them 
— is signifie, and is strictly adhered to : though dialectal forms 
bring in a certain amount of confusion (C/. pakka and paka, sac 
and sacca, burha and buddha, salah and sallah, nadi and naddi, 
etc.) 

Stress. 

■§ 21. In this matter the norm may be said to be the Bihari 
accent system, which does not seem to be much different from 
that of Eastern and Central U. P. This accent is not so strong 
as in Bengali, and is usually on a long syllable from the end. 
But this is a point about which the speakers of jargon Hind* 
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do not care much. Thus, 'ap-ko pas ham 'gia tha ‘I went to you’, 
u 'bola ki u ham-ko 'nei dega ‘he said he wouldh’t give me’ 
would represent the usual style of stressing in a sentence from 
a Bengali speaker’. 

FORMS. 

The Article. 

§ 22. The noun by itself is both definite and indelinite 
according to c mtext, as in Stand. Hind. For the indefinite 
sense specially intended to be conveyed, the niiinerai ek or ek-tho 
(see below) is used before the noun, and ihe indefinite pronoun 
koi (the oblique of which, kisi, is frequently sub.stitnted by the 
nomiriative—e.r/. bina hukum se ie kam karne ko koT admi ko 
ikhtiyar nahi ‘ without orders no man has authority to do this’.) 

23. The definite article is denoted by the demonstratives 
used adjectivally: e.g. yeh, ye, ie, I, e, ehi, and woh, wo, uo, u, 
0, ohi: generally it is the far demonstrative which is used as 
an equivalent of the English the. 

§> 24. Bazar Hind, is marked specially by the enclitic tho, 
which, when used after a noun in the singular, makes it de inite: 
but, curiously enough, when tho is added to a numeral, it makes 
the noun referred to by the numeral indelinite, both in singular 
and in plural. Thus — raja = ‘a king, the king’, but raja-tho 
‘the king, that king’; iidmi-tho ‘the or that man’; lerki tho 
‘the or that girl’; bahi-tho ‘the book’; barT-tho ‘the house’; 
chokra-tho ‘the boy’; mem-tho ‘the European lady’; but ek-tho 
raja = ‘a king, a certain king’; do-tho chokra ‘two boys’, but Xio 
do chokra ‘those two boys, the two boys’; tin-tho bahi ‘(any) 
three books’ ; pSc-tho lerki ‘five girls’; etc. For the plural, the 
definite sense cannot be evoked by tho: one must say, uo sab raja 
‘those kings, or the kings’; UO pSc lerki ‘those five girks, the five 
girls’; ohi tin bahi ‘the three boobs, those three books’; etc. 

The affix tho is not used with names of honoured or respect- 
ed beings: it is better and more polite to say no pandit bola 
‘the Pandit said’, instead of pandit*tho bola, 
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§ 25. The enclitic tho can be used absolutely, or with 
numerals, or with the pronoininals (used as ad.iectives) jo, SO, I, U 
(ie, uo), kaun, and along with adjectives which specify something 
to mean ‘piece’: thus— paisa-me kai-tho lemu? ‘how many limes 
for a pice?’ tln-tho ‘three’; ap-ko car-tho dega ‘I shall give 
you four’; nice jo tho hai, ohi-tho ham lega, upar-ka-tho (tipar- 
ko-tho) nahi cahl, o-tho bahut chota hai ‘I shall take the one 
that is below, I don't want the one on the top, that one is very 
small’; ie jori-ka (or ko) do ghora-mS d^hina-tho jasti tejl hai, 
aur bSewala-tho bahut thanda hai ‘of the two horses in this pair, 
the right-side one is more spirited, and the left-side one is very 
quiet’; kocwan-ka tin-tho bakri hai, ek-tho sada, dusra-tho kala, 
tisra tho lal, uo lal-tho bikri karma cahta hai ‘the coach-man has 
three goats, one is white, the second one is black, and the third 
one red, he wants to sell the red one’; etc., etc. 

§ 26. Similar to tho is go, which is used for inanimate 
objects, and with numerals only: e. g., p3c-go anda ‘five eggs,’ 
kai-go jamun ana-me dega? ‘How many jamoon fruits will you 
sell for one anna?’ 

§ 27. tho I have heard in Hindustani in the U. P. in 
connexion with the numerals, but this enclitic article may be said 
to be foreign to Hindustani (Western Hindi), and its occurrence 
in the colloquial Hindustani of Benares and Allahabad may be 
said to be due to Pnrnh or eastern (i. e. Eastern Hindi and 
Bihari) as well as Bengali influence, tho is exceedingly common 
in the Bihar dialects, in Bhojpuriya and in Magahi. The 
wide use of tho in Calcutta Hind, is unquestionably on the model 
of Bengali -ta, -tL Bengali -ta(in its diminutive sense -tl) seems 
to be from a pleonastic -vytta (c/. S. K. Chatterji, ‘Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language’, pp. 684-686, 780), and it 
is exceedingly likely that this -vrtta> Prakrit -vatta'-> vernacular 
ata-, -ta, -tl was first added with the force of an article to the 
numerals, whence it was extended to nouns, then became even a 
detached word, as in Bengali nicer ta theke=‘from the one below,’ 
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whert! -t:"i iias practically become a prono.in of reference. Calcutta 
Jlirid. tho would rfeem to be the Skt. (Old liido-Aryan) -stha: e.g., 
"eka-stha- - ‘standing as one, conjoined,’ whence the sense of 
‘a united piece’ might easily come : *eka-stha- > *ekkattha- > 
ek-tho ‘one piece, one', and lliea tho could be extended to other 
adjectival and pronomial forms, especially with the strong in- 
fluence of Bengali on Bazar Hindustani. 

go is found in Bihari also: d can be from a similar pleonastic 
use of gata- : *panca gata- ‘gone in lives or live’, ‘five’ > *panca- 
gaa- > pSc-go. 

§ 28. The Bengali pleonastic khana (< khan^a), to mean a 
rectangular or thin and flat object, also features in Calcutta 
Hind., though it is not so common as tho: thus, ekrupiya- m§ tin- 
khana kapar ‘ three dhotis a rupee ’ (street cry) ; murhir-cak 
cura-cak cholfi-cak, paisa -m§ do-khana ‘puffed vice and flattened 
rice and fried gram mixed with treacle and made into flat round 
shapes — two for a pice’ (street cry: these are Bengali cakes for 
the children, murir cak, cirer cak, choiar cak in Bengali); 
one bricklayer (Mohammedan) from the Bhojpuriya area to 
another — aji, is-m§ ita pura tin khana lagega, arhae-khana- 
se ua hoi (=hoega) ‘I say, it will require three whole bricks 
here, two and a half pieces won’t do’. That this khana has not 
been naturalised in Bazar Hind, is seen from the fact that it is 
found only with numerals, and unlike tho, and also unlike the use 
of khana in Bengali, neither does it attach itself to nouns, nor is 
it used as an independent word of reference. 

Gender. 

§29. In Cal. Hind., grammatical gender is entirely wanting, 
and this indeed is a great simplification, bhat ‘boiled rice’ is 
masculine in Stand. Hind , and dal ‘pulses or lentils (eaten with 
the rice)’ is feminine; kagaz ‘paper' is masculine, kitab ‘book’ 
is feminine : these peculiarities ul'tcn beat a person who is not a 
born speaker of Hindustani. In Cal. Hind, the adjective and the 
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verbs need not, and ordinarily do not at all change when referring 
to a noun which is feminine accordiag to natural gender : thus, 
ek raja-ka (koi raja-ka, kisi raja-ka) ek lei ki tha, uo lei’ki 
bara khub-surat tha ‘a king iiad a daughter, tiie daughter was 
very handsome’; us-ka bahin bidhwa ho giya ‘his sister has 
become a widow’; uo to bewa aurat hai, u kya kahega ‘she is but 
a widow, what will she say?’ etc. 

V 30. Gender — i. e. natural gender — is indicated preferably 
by periphrasis and composition than by affixaiion, i. c, by using 
a word meaning ‘wile’ or ‘woman’, and by adding a word meaning 
‘male’ or ‘female’, rather than by adding a suffix for the i'eiuinine, 
like -i, or -an. For the latter suffix. Cal. Idind, prefers to use 
the eai iier and fuller forms -ani, -ini or nl. There are different 
words for (he two sexe>, and there are stereotyped cases with 
the -I and tlie -n affixes: thus marad— aurat, jauani, istri; raja- 
rani; badsah—begaiu; sSr—gae; etc., and cases with -i fur tlu 
feminine like, buddha — buddhi, mama — mami, dada — dadi 
(rather rare among iJengali speakers), ghora — ghorl, ghuri, etc. 
Calcutta Hind, would prefer to say benia-ka (or benia-ki) janani 
(aurat or istri), nal (or nauwa) kii (or ki) bahu, and dhobi- bahu, 
instead of baniani, for Standard Hind, bania-in or baniyayan, 
na-in, and dhobau. Cases of -ni affix: ahir— ahirni, dom— domni, 
hath!— hathini, ser- serai, bagh-baghni, camar -camarai, rajput 
— rajputnl, pandit— panditani, methar ‘sweeper’— methrani, etc. 
Gender by composition is found generally with names of lower 
animals : e. g., nar-kabutar— madi-kabutar ‘ male and female 
pigeon ’, nar- or marda-kauwa — madl-kauwa (crow), marda-cii 
— madi-cil (kite), etc. 

Wrong use of feminine forms— especially in the affected 
language of those who do not habitually use or know the grammar 
of Stand. Hind., is at times heard ; e.g., tumhari bhal, us-ki kam 
meri hukum, meri nam, etc. 
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Number. 

31 . The inflected plural of IStaud. Hind. — ghora, pi. ghoro, 
bat — bate, larki — larkiyS — is praciicaily unknown. For the 
nominative, the plural is not at all found, and ordinary speakers 
of the dialect (unless they hail from the Western Hindi area, or 
have specially learned it) have no notion that the plural can be 
formed in that way. For the oblique, the affix -6 of Stand. Hind, 
is at times found, but its proper plural force is not usually un- 
derstood. The sense of plurality is left to the context, or it is 
expressed by omposition, by adding an adjective of number or 
by affixing a noun of multitude: thus, tin sadhu ‘three mendicants’ 
(or, elegantly, tia murat sadhu ‘three images [of] mendicants’) ; 
pacas paharawfila ‘iifty policemen ath ghora-ka gari ‘carriage 
and eight’; sab adml, admi sab, admi log (log as a noun of 
multitude is always post-positional, and is used for both mascu- 
line and feminine nouns) — ‘men’; aurat sab, sab aurat, aurat 
log, janani log ‘women’; samuca admi ‘all men', ‘men’; ham 
tumharii waste jo das-tho rupiya bheja tha, uo tum-ko mila ki nei 
‘the ten rupees t sent for yon— have they reached you or not’; 
deotao-ka (or deota-ka) iila-ka bfit chor do (or deo) ‘don’t talk 
of the doings of the gods’; etc. 

Bengali speakers of Cal. Hind, usually employ the Skt.-Bengali 
word lok, rather than log. 

Plural is also expressed by the help of the relative and 
demonstrative pronouns, and pronominal adjectives used 
appositionaily: e.g., jituaadmi (or jo-sah iidml) hua hai, u-sab-ko 
(or u-log-ko) hia bolao ‘call here all the men who are there’. 

The force of plurality being always present in the plural by 
composition, llie singular use of the plural as an honorific is 
unknown in Cal. Hind. 

§ 32. To indicate the i»lural idea of ‘etc.,' ‘and things like 
that’, the usual New Tndo Aryan practice of employing ‘echo 
words' (c/. ‘Origin and Development of the Bengali Language,’ 
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p, 176) obtains, Cal. Hind, using u- for the repeated word as in 
Stand. Hind. : r.. g., lerka -urka ‘boys etc.’, garl-uri ‘carriage etc.' 
jal-ul ‘water etc.’, dekha nkha ‘saw etc., saw and observed,’ etc. 

Case. 

§ 33. Nominative and oblique i this differentiation is not 
usually noticed in Cal. Hind., the base (^singular nominative) 
being usually the only form. Speakers with a knowledge of Stand. 
Hind, may use the oblique forms, but in talking to persons know- 
ing only the Bazar Hind., it would be considered an affectation. 

Case is indicated as usual by means of post-positions. The 
agentive -ne may be said to be absent, and its emi)loy will be 
regarded as alfected, the .speaker posing as one who considers 
himself superior to those who do not use the -ne. The usual 
declension of a noun i.s as follows: 

admi ‘man’ 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

adml 

admi, iidmi-log, admi-sab 

Accusative 

admi-ko 

aduMog-ko, tidml sab-ko, 

(and Dative) 


(rarely, admio-ko) 

Genitive 

admi-ka. 

adml-log-ka, -sab-ka, -6-ka; 


admi-ko 

also -ko. 

Ablative (and 

admi-se 

admi-log-se, admio-se 

Instrumental) 
Dative of 

admi-ke waste 

admi-log ka waste, etc. 

intent 

admi-k§-liye ; 


Locative 

admI-ka, adraT-ko 
liye, -waste 
adml-par, -m§ 

admi-log-par, m§ 


(admlo-par, etc.) 

The plural of an -a noun (masculine) hke ghorii will be simply 
by adding sab or log; thus, ghora, plural ghora-sab (never -logo) ; 
and the Stand. Hind, p’ural ghore wouid be practically un- 
employed; the oblique form would be the same as the nominative 
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for the singular; and for the plural, ghoro may be heard, but 
ghora-sab wuold be preferred. So lerka ‘boy’, lota ‘brass vessel’, 
etc. 

lerki, plural lerki-log, lerki-sab (not larkiyS), bat, plural 
bat-sab (not bat§) ; so bahng , matae ‘sisters, mothers’ are not 
found. 

The vocative plural in -o is not heard : bhal-sab, bhai-log, 
bheiya-sab etc., rather than bhaiyo. So, aduu-log, karigar-log, 
mistri-log, gafIwan-log(or garwan-sab) etc., in the vocative. 

34. The post-posJtions for the genitive are interesting, -ko 
is almost as common as -ka: the use of -ko for the genitive seems 
to be partly due to the influence of Kanauji, Brajbhakha and 
Eajasthani speakers, many of whom are found in Calcutta, 
who say -ko or -kau instead of -ka; and partly it is due to an 
extension of the dative to indicate the locative of possession in 
Standard Hind. {e.g. ham-ko yah ‘ adat hai, and us-ko tap ho 
ga’I hai, for which Calcutta Hind, would say ham-log-ka aisa 
adat hai and us-ka bokbar hua hai) . Tlie oblique -ke is very 
seldom used, and then only in compositions iike -ke pits, -ke liye, 
-ke khatir (=‘for the sake of’), -ke waste; we have with the 
above, with equal frequency, -ka or ko pas, sath, iiye, khatir, 
waste, etc. The Bengali dative affix is ke : this is probably to 
some extent responsible for the sparing use of this oblique or 
plural form of the possessive. 

The use of the feminine -IS is rare, and the use of it with 
iuanim.ite nouns will be looked upon as an affectation. Even 
with names of animate objects or persons in the feminine gender 
-ka would be employed more commonly. 

A few examples of the absence of the oblique and of the 
feminine; us-ka aurat mar giya ‘his wife is dead’; itnii cho^a 
kapra-se kya kam ‘what will you do with such a small piece of 
cloth?’; sab (-sahib) -ka ghora-par us roj kaun carha tha ‘who 
rode on the sahib’s horse that day?’; tumhara sath phir kab 
hamara mulakat hoga ‘when shall I meet you again?'; -ktiS-ini>se 
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lo^a-kar-ke pan! u^hao ‘draw water from the well m the brass 
vessel’; apna jibh dekhao ‘show your tongue’; etc. 

35. The following are among the post-positions commonly 
found with the genitive (as -ka, -ko, -ke) : upar, nice; khatir; 
bahir, andar, bhitar ; sath ; liye ; waste; pas; mafik; motabek 
(=like) ; nazdik or najik (=near); taraf; tarah; barfibar 
(=equal, or strniglit on) ; jagah; tale (=down below); babat 
(=:for, because of) ; or (direction) ; etc. 

The post-positions bina=:‘without’, begar=bagair ‘without’, 
and siwae ‘without’ can be used without the genitive (bina 
especially) ; and they are also used as prepositions: thus, hukum 
bina, bina hukum=‘ without orders’; begar hatha kursi ‘chair 
without anus’; siwae kam kuch nafa nehf ‘no gain without work’; 
etc. 

The Adjective. 

§ 36. Feminine Adjectives in -I are optional, and as a rule 
they are not used with names of inanimate objects, since gram- 
matical gender is not known; e.g. mastar b'lbu accha accha kitab 
parhaya ‘the master taught good books’; andher rat ‘dark night’; 
adha rat ‘mid-night’; fica kothi ‘high house’; kala gae (or kali 
gae) ‘black cow’; but bhagmani kanya ‘fortunate girl.’ 

37. The oblique or plural form of the adjective is rare, al- 
most never used ; e.g. aj naya'gari-ml kfila ghora ko joto ‘harness 
the black horse to the new coach to-day'; aisa lamba lambii bat 
mnh-se nikillne- mg saram nehiata ‘don’t you feel ashamed to 
make issue from your mouth such tall talk?’; tum(h)ara ie 
juacorl-ka kam-mg ham nehi rahega ‘I shall not be a party to 

this swindling affair of yours’; bahut sa adml aisa hota hai ki 

nimak-haraml-se darta nehl ‘there are plenty of such men as are 
not afraid of faithlessness’; apna kam choi' ke dusra kam-ka 
phandii-mg mat giro ‘don’t fall into the tr,np (lit. noose) of some 
other (unfamiliar) job leaving your own proper work’; etc. 
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^ 38. Comparison is done in the usual Hind, way; cornpara- 
live— uo dono bhal-m§ bara bhai chota-se accha hai ‘of (he two 
brothers the elder is better than the younger’; hamara naya 
kotbi-se us-ka purana kothi accha hai ‘his old house is better 
than my new one’; tumara kfilil ghora-se lal ghora-tho jyada 
tej calta hai ‘the red horse goes quicker than you black one’; etc. 

Superlative: iskul-mS jitna lerka hai, hamara babu-kfi lerka 
sab-se accha hai ‘my master’s son is better than ail the boys at 
school’; Gama pahalwan tamam pahalwano-se (or pahalwan-se, 
or pahalwan-log-se) jorwar hai (or with the locative in -me 
instead of the ablative in -se) ‘the wrestler Gama is strongest 
of all wrestlers'; sab janawar-mS bagh sab-se nirday (or 
be-raham) hai ‘the tiger is the cruelest of all animals’; etc. 

Numerals. 

39. Cardinals — ek, do (intensively dono), tln^ car, pSc, che 
(chay, chey), sat, ath, nau (nao), das, igarah, bfirah...... ; unais 

(unnis, uris), bis (also kurl), ekis (beside ekwis), bais ; tis, 

ektis, battis, tells (bc.Gdo tetis),..._atti3 (besides ar(is),.....calis, 

pacas, ekawan, bawan, tippan (tirpan), caupan (cowan), pacpan, 

satawan, athawan;.....tesath (beside tirsath), satsath (beside 

sarsa^h) unsattar (be.side unhattar) ; ek-hattar, bahattar, 

tihattar, cuhattar, pachattar, chihattar, sathattar. ;asi (assi), 
unnabbai ; sao (sau) hajar lakh ...karor. 

§40. Ordinals— pahila (pahela), dusra, tisra, cauthii (also 
cantha), pScwS, cha^ha (or chawS) etc. 

§ 41. Mill tiplicatives— formed by adding gun or gunfi (the 
latter with the compound form of the numeral) : e.g. car gun ‘four 
times’, or cau-guna; do gun besides duna = du-guna = ‘two 
fold*. 

Cal. Hind, prefers hajar hajar, lakh lakh for Stand. Hind, 
hazaro, lakho; bahut sau adml besides saikaro admx (the form 
saihard or saikrC would be rare). 
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§ 42. Collectives — words like jora, jori ‘couple’, ganda ‘four’, 
korl, kurl ‘score’ are used. 

Note also — fi hajar, fi das, or hajar-m§, das-mg, or hajar- 
par, daS'par == ‘for every thousand, for every ten’, etc. 

§43. Numeral Adverbs are made with bar and dafa: ek 
bar ‘once’, tia dafa ‘thrice’; martaba is rarely heard, pahile, 
dusre, tisre, ciutha-mg, daswS-me = ‘iirstly, secondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, tenthly.’ 

§ 44. Fraclionals: paw, pauwa, caulha hissa (or bhag)=J; 
tihai, tisrii hissil (or bhag)= A; adha = 4; sawa = l.i; iidh— 
adjectival: adh ser =‘i seer’; sarhe+numeral = ‘plus ; paune+ 
numeral = ‘minus ^’; derh, derh = 1|; arhai = 2| (clhai is not 
heard). 

Pronouns. 

§ 4>'). (i) First Person. 

Noniinafive and Oblique ham ham-log 

Oblique ham ham-logo 

Genitive hamara ham-log-ka, -log5-ka. 

Stand. Hind, mai is extremely rare, and may be said to be 
wanting in Cal. Hind, mera is some times heard, in some poetic 
expressions, e. g., mera jan (meri jan). mujh is also extremely 
rare. 

§ 46 . (iia) Second Person— Ordinary. 

Nominative and Oblique — turn tum-log. 

Oblique— turn tum-log6. 

Genitive— turn (h) ara— tum-log-ka, 

-logd-ka. 

The contemptuous tu (tai) are not as a rule found: so tujh. 

tera, tere, teri are found m poetical expressions, and fre- 
quently in abuse. 

{iib) Second Person — Honorific. 

Nominative and Oblique ap — ap-log 
Oblique ap — ap-log6 
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Examples : ap to mae-bap bai, ap ham-ko rakh sakta aur 
mar bhi sakta ‘you are my father and mother, you can save me 
and kill rne ' ; ap dekhiye, jadi ap-ka man-me aisa hoga ki ham-se 
kam nehi calega, to ap ham-ko jawab dijiyega ‘please see, if you 
think in your mind that your work will not be done properly by 
me, then you will dismise me.’ 

Addresses of respect are some times used instead of ap ! 
hiijur (huzur) ke naokar hai ‘I am your honour’s servant’; sab 
=sahib, and maharaj — the latter for a high-caste Hindu — are also 
common in the same way. 

§47. ( Hi) The Demonstratives. 

(o) The Near Demonstrative. 

Nominative (and Obi, adjectival) I, ie ie-sab, I-sab, ie-log, 

i-log, i-samuca 

Obiiqe — is in, in-log (ordinary plural, as v'eil as honorific 

singular and plural). 

(b) The Far Demonstrative. 

Nominative (and Obi. adjectival) u, uo u, uo, u-sab, uo-sab, 

u-log, us-log 

Oblique us un, un-log (ordinary plural and honorific singu- 

lar and plural). 

Examples ; un-Iog-se (or uo-log-se) ie kam nehi calega 
‘they won’t do for this work’; ie-log boltfi hai ki kal nehi aeg5 
‘these people say they won’t come to-morrow’ ; ie-log-ko (or in-ko) 
bolo ki parse a jae ‘tell these people to come day after tomorrow;’ 
un-mS-se (uo-log-m§-se) ek pakka admi bpla le fio ‘go and call a 
capable man from among them’;ie samacar-patra-m§ kya likha 
hai ‘what is written in this newspaper?; is-ko to abhi parha 
nei ‘I have not read it yet’; us (uo) babu-ka nam kya ‘ what is 
the name of the gentleman ?’ etc. 

§ 48. (iv) The Correlative : rather rarely used, uo being more 
common. 

Nominative— so, taun — so, so-sab, taun-sab. 

Oblique tis— tin, tin-log (ordinary as well as honorific.) 
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§ 49, (?;) The Interrogative; 

Nominative: — kaun kaun-sab (also oblique when adjec- 

tivally used). 

Oblique: — kis kin, kin- sab (ordinary as well as honorific). 

kaun aya ‘who came?’ ; kis adml-ka(or kis-ka, or kaun adml- 
ka) topi ‘whose cap?’ 

ka, kya=‘what?’ kahe-ko, kahe waste, kis waste, kis liye, kis 
khitir ‘what for?’ 

50. (vi) The Reiative, as weli as Correlative: 

Nominative — jo, jaun jo sab, jaun-sab, jaun. 

Oblique — jis jin-sab, jin-log (=ordinary plural as 

well as honorific singular and plural). 

The Bihari forms for the genitive of the above ptonouns are 
also found : mor, tor, bamar, tohar, ekar, okar, tekar, jekar, 
kekar, etc. 

§ 51, (vii) The Indefinite Pronoun; kol, oblique kisi: adjec- 
tivally, koi is also used for the oblique: e.g., kol adml-se puch leo 
(or lo) ‘ask from somebody’; kuch = ‘some (quantity), a little.’ 

§52. {viii) The Reflexive : ap, genitive apna (apne,*apni; 
fip-ka, apne-ka) ; oblique ap, apne. Also khud, in the nominative 
alone. Also: apas = ‘among selves’, apas-m§ ‘ among oneselves,’ 
apas-ka ‘ of oneselves.’ 

Examples: uo-log ap aega ‘they themselves will come’; ham 
khud dekha hai ‘I have seen myself ’; ap khud to bola ‘and you 
said yourself (honorific)’; apna kam karo ‘do your own work;’ 
apne ka rasta dekho ‘see your own way’; etc. 

§ 53. (te) Compound l'’ronouns (Indefinite). 

jo kol ‘whoever’; aur koi, kol aur ‘ somebody else’; also 
dusra kol, koi dusra(koi comes first in attributive adjectival use) ; 
sab koi ‘everybody’; sab kuch ‘everything’; jo kuch ‘whatever’. 

§54. Pronominal Adjectives. 

itna, etna, etta ; aisa (aisi), eisa, eisan; 

utna, otna, otta; waisa, (waisi), oisa oisan; r 
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tetna, tetta; taisa (taisi), teisa, teisan; 

ketna, ketta; kaisa (kaisi), keisa, keisan; 

jetna, jetta; jaisfi (jaisi), jeisa, jeisan. 

kai, kai = ‘some’, also kai-ek: cf. kal (or kai-ek) adml aya 
‘some people came.’ 

The Verb. 

% 55. The Cal. Hind, verb has been reduced to a very great 
simplicity. The distinction of number and person is not observed, 
one and the same form does for the singular as well the plural 
and for the first, second and third persons. The radical or 
aorist tense— the old present — being practically absent in the Cal. 
Hind., the matter is further simplified. Then, again, the 
characteristic Hind, passive and impersonal constructions in the 
past tense have been dropped, only the active construction 
remains; and for transitive verbs, the past base alone is used as 
an unchanging verb form in the regular active way. The modi- 
fication of the past, future and present participle (or past 
conditional) bases for the feminine and the ifiiu'al through the 
influence of the subject and of the object (the latter in case of the 
past tense of the transitive verb) is ignored. Transitive and 
intransitive verbs have both converged to the same conjugational 
methods. The following typical paradigms will give the forms 
used in Cal. Hind. : use of the others will be considered super- 
fluous, and would usually be looked upon as artificial and 
affected. 

% 56. Forms for an Intransitive and a Transitive Verb Root. 

Root— cal (go, walk), dekh (see) 

Infinitive — calna, dekhna (also Verbal Noun). 

Noun of Agency — calnewala, dekhnewala. 

Present Participle and Present Tense Base — calta, dekhta. 

Past Participle and Past Tense Base — cala, dekha. 

Progressive Participle— calta hua, dekhta hua. 

Passive Participle— cala hua, dekha hua. 

Conjunctive — cal, dekh -f ke (kar, kar-ke) 
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Conjunctive Adverbial— calte hi, dekhte hi = ‘immediately on 
walking or seeing’, or ‘while walking or seeing'; for the latter 
sense, calte, dekhte + bakbat (-wakat) or samay, are also found. 


Conjugation. 

§ ,57. (i) The old radical tense — the so-called aorist — is 

practically obsolete or absent in Cal. Hind. Sometimes the 
subjunctive force of this tense brings it in use — by Bihari and 
Eastern Hindi speakers of Cal. Hind.— but usually a conjunction 
like jadi or agar is prefixed: and only one form — cale, dekhe — 
is used (rarely ca]§ — dekh§; and caln — dekhn is unknown). 
Thus — jadi no cale to kya hoe ‘what happens if hegoesT’aisa 
mafik karo ki ham na dekhe, hamara kan-mg bhi is-ka khabar 
tak na pahuce ‘do it in a such way that we don’t see it, and 
even the news of it does not reach our ears’. One or two rare 
forms are found in the present (or past) sense : e.f?. ham jane 
ki do car tho dia ‘I thought he gave a good few (/li. two or 
four)’; are bhal, sac hai ya jhuth hai to khiili Narayanji jane 
(beside janta hai) ‘Brother, only God (Narajmni) knows 
whether it is true or false’; ehi rupiya torae, to ham haram-khor 
‘iff turn this rupee to small change, I shall be an eater of 
forbidden foiid.’ The base of the futun* — cale-ga, dekhe-ga — 
retains this tense in the -e form. 


{ii) 


Present Tense (Simple Present as well as Progressive): 


ham, ham-log 

turn, turn-log, ap. ap-log 

uo, uo-log (ie, ie-log) 


calta hai, 
dekhta hai. 


{Hi) Past Tense (Simple Past) : ham, (turn, uo etc.) cala, 
dekha (always active: ham dekha = ‘1 saw’, uo dekha = ‘he 


saw', uo-log dekhfi ‘they saw.’) 


Through Eastern Hindi and Bhojpnriya influence, we some- 
times hear in Cal. Hind, forms in -is for the third person 
singular: u kahis, u dis, u ais ‘he said, he gave, he came’; and 
through Bengali, Bihari and Awadhi influence, we get an 
honorific form for the third person in -in:bara babu bolilt 
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‘the senior fef/fcw said’, raja sahab ja-ke mae-ko parnam kin 
‘the Kaja went and saluted his mother’, jetna bramhan-loi aya 
tha, sab bhojan-ke liye baithin ‘all the Brahmans we came sat 
down to eat’, hamara waste to aisa kabhl na kiyen ‘you 
never did like that for me’; etc. 

(iv) The Future Tense: ham etc. calega, dekhega. The 
plural forms calehge, dekheuge etc. are in this ease— in the 
future— common enough. In Bombay Hind., both in Bombay 
Presidency, and from Gujaratis and others in Calcutta, one 
frequently hears ham aehga, wob jaefiga, mhara or amara 
bhai aj aehga, etc. Example: raja-ka beH bola, ham sadI nehi 
karega ‘the King’s daughter said, I won’t marry.’ 

(v) Habitual (Present and Past) and Conditional (Past) : 

ham etc. calta, dekhta. 

turn dekhta to hamara kya hota ‘what would happen to me 
if you saw?’; roj (or har roj) uo bhikhari-log-ko khilata ‘he 
feeds beggars every day’; age ham roj gahjasnan karta, ab 
chor diya ‘forinerly I used to bathe in the Ganges every day, 
now I have given it up’; etc. 

(vi) Past Progressive: ham etc. calta (dekhta) tha. 
Past Habitual idea can also be expressed by this form: us-ko 
ham sanjha-ko afls-se ghar ata dekhtfi tha ‘I would see him 
coming home from office in the evening.’ 

(vii) Present Perfect: ham etc. cala (dekha) hai. 

(inii) Past Perfect: ham etc. cala (dekha) tha. 

(ix) Future Perfect: ham etc. cala (dekha) hoga. 

Other compound temporal formations are found, but these 
of course are not so common. They follow Stand. Hmd. with 
such modifications of number, person and gender affixes as have 
been noticed before. Thus— Future Imperfect: ham calta 
(dekhta) hoga; Present Potential: ham calta (dekhta) howe; 
Present Continuous (with subjunctive force) ; ham calta (dekhta) 
hota; Past Perfect (with subjunctive force) : ham cala hpta; etc. 
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(x) Imperative: only in the Second Person: 

(а) Ordinary, non-honorific: calo, dekho (both numbers). 
(The familiar and contempuous cal, dekh, like tu, tal, 
are rare). 

(б) Honorific: caliye, dekhiye. 

(c) Honorific, with Future or Precative force: caliyega, 
dekhiyega. 

(d) Non-Honorific, with Future or Precative force (a forrn 
fairly common, due partly to the influence of the 
Bengali future precative or imperative) : caliyo, 
dekhiyo (this is a more polite form of (a)). 

§ 58. The Substantive Verb. 

Root ho: Infinitive hona; Noun of Agency honewiila; Present 
Participle and Present Tense form hotfi; Past Participle hua; 
Conjunctive, ho-kar, ho-ke, ho-kar-ke; etc. 

Tenses : — 

Present Tense: hai (ham hai, ham-log hai; turn, turn-log, 
ap, ap-log hai ; uo, uo-log hai; sometimes hai in the plural), 
(ha like mai practically unknown). 

Subjunctive, ‘aorist’ : ho, hoe (howe : sometimes h5, ho§, 
hQW§ found: hofl practically unknown). 

Present Progressive: hota hai. 

Simple Past: tha (rarely the: ham tha, turn-log tha, etc.) 

Past Progressive: hota tha. 

Present Perfect : hua hai. 

Past Perfect : hua tha. 

Simple Future: hoga, howega, hoega. 

Other tenses and combinations as in the case of regular 
verbs. 

Imperative : ho, hoo, howo, how; hoiye, hoiyega. 

59. The Passive is formed as in Standard Hind, with 
root ja: dekhii jana ‘be seen’: ham dekha jae ‘I may be seen’; 
ham dekha Jaega ‘I shall be seen’; turn dekha giya tha ’you had 
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been seen’; ham-log dekha giya hoga ‘we might have been seen’; 
uo log dekha jata tha ‘they were being seen’; etc. 

§ 60. Derivative Verbs. 

Causatives are Jformed in the usual way, with -a- (-wa-after 
a vowel, sometimes -ya-, and in some cases -la-) : samajlina > 
samjhana ‘understand > exi)lain’ ; baithna > baithana (rather 
than bithana) ‘sit > seat, cause to sit'; lena > lewana ‘take 

> cause to take’; khana ‘eat’ > khiyilna, khilana; plaa ‘drink’ 

> piyana, pilana; dena ‘give’ > dilana; sona ‘sieep’ (occa- 
sionally = ‘lie down') > sowana (sulana rare); dekhna ‘see’ > 
dekhana, dikhana, also dikhlana; nahana ‘batlie’ > nahlana; 
sikhna ‘learn’ > sikhana, sikhlana ‘teach’; etc. 

§61. Changing of intransitives into transitives, and vice 
versa, by bringing in alterations in the root vowels (“Ablaut’’), — 
e.g. palna ‘lend’ > palna ‘be tended; katna ‘get cut’ > katna 
‘cut’— is not strictly followed, especially by Bengali speakers, 
and non-Bengalis also follow suit, mkrilna is more common 
than nikalna, in the sense ‘get out, come out’: the causative 
is now nikal dena by periphrasis; utarna similarly 
is most common in the sense of ‘get out, descend’, and 
Utarna is not so common ; khulna, kbolna both are transitive. 
In some cases, distinction is well-preserved: mania : 
mama; but generally it is the consonant that 
definitely indicates the distinction between the reflexive and 
the active or transitive : e. g. tutna -torna ; dekhna — disna 
(= be seen) ; but bikna and becna may both mean ‘to sell’ 
(they are connected forms, and becna is more definite in the 
sense of ‘selling’) ; pha^na — phiirna; etc. 

§ 62. Cotflponnd Verbs are in common use, generally follow- 
ing the idiom and usage in Standard Hindustani. Some 
examples; ie ko^hl gir parega ‘this house will topple down’; 
bhaisa-gari-ka bhals sab pani pi giya ‘the buffaloes of the 
buffaloe-cart have drunk up all the water’; ham nehi ja sakta 
hai ‘I can’t go’; chor deo (do) ‘let go’; ham-ko jane deo (do) 
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‘let me go'; ap to likh cuka, ab (j[ak-m§ phik (or chor) 

dijiye ‘you have iiuished writing the letter, now please drop it in 
the post’; tamam sahar ham (Jhurta phira ‘I moved about seek- 
ing in the entire city’; u bol utha ‘lie spoke out’; etc. 

§ 63. Irregular Vei’bs have been regularlised in some of 
their forms. Thus, beside kiya as the past tense of karna, we 
get also kara, and kariye beside kijiye; mua as the past tense 
of mama is not found, we get mara. 

indeclinables. 


The indeclinables in commonest use are given below. 

§ 64. Adverbs. Time— aj; kal, kal; parso, tarso, narso (or 
with -6); filhal; 

Place — age ; picbe ; upar ; nice ; pichu ; samhne ; 

Manner — jhat, jhatpat (= quick); aste; turant; jaldl; 
dhire; tej; hamesa. 

Miscellaneous— ha ; na; na; nehi; mat (with imperatives); 
albat ; karib, karlb-karib ; bilkull ; yane ; sayad ; 

Phrasal — phurti-se; khusi-se; jor-se; husyari-se; khabardari- 


se. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 

Time — ab, is wakat, is bakhat; us bakhat; kab, kis bakhat; 
jab, jis bakhat; tab, tis bakhat ; emphatic — abhl, kabhi, jabhi, 
tabhi. 

Place— hiS; huS; kahS; jahS; tahS; emphatic— hli, hui, 
kahl, jahi, tahi; also with post position par. 

Direction— idhar; udhar; kidhar; jidhar. 

Manner— jy6, tyo, kyo; aise (else), oise, keise, jeise, teise; 
also is, us etc. + tarah, mafik (to indicate likeness). 

§65. Conjunctions: aur;ki;bhl; par; lekin, leken; to; 

to bhi; kyo ki; kya kya; na......na; athwa;jadi;jo;nehito; 

phir, phin; agar; magar (rare). 

§66. Interjections: hS;hd; accha, bahut accha, bahut 
khub; ji;tsabaS; bah bah, bahwah, kya khub;are, are re; he; ah; 
aha; hae, hae hae; afsos; chi, chi chi; dur; be, abe; e, ei; le; 
dhet, dhatteri; hat. 
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Vocabulary. 

^ 67, As a speech of the market place, this dialect necessarily 
has to have a cosmopolitan range in the matter of vocabulary and 
idiom. Common Plindustani words of course form the basis 
and back-ground, but the vocabulary is sti'ongly coloured by 
Bengali, and also by Bihari and Eastern Hindi. Words with 
some common standard Hindustani affixes are not popular: e.ff. 
the affixes like -at, -ahat, -ao, -ak, -as. On the other hand, the 
long and redundant forms of Bihari (like ghora — ghorawa — 
ghorauwa) are avoided. Evmry real Hindustani word of course 
can be used, but it may not be understood always ; on the other 
hand, a Bihari or Bengali word, sometimes slightly altered, can 
be used and understood; also Eastern idioms. 

There is no preddection for Sanskrit or Perso-Arabic or 
Persian words as such — the dialect is quite impartial in this 
respect. The speuker.s being largely Hindus, Sanskrit words have 
no difficulty in getting admitted into this dialect. Bengali exerts 
a tremendous intinence in this respect. 

A favourite affix is -wfilfi, often added without any special 
force: it seems this is due to Anglo-Indian influence: e.g. naya- 
wala, acchawala for naya, accha; gane-wala, niicue-wall, likhne- 
wala, bhepi-wala, Kabuli wala (=a man from Kabul, an Afghan) 
are preferred to gawaiya, nacaiya, likhwaiya, gadariya, Kabuli. 

If Bengali has received a great many of its Perso-Arabic 
vocables through Bazar Hind., a good many Sanskrit and 
European words found their way into Hind. (csp. Hindi) from 
Bengali through Bazar Hind., apart from Skt. words that got 
into High Hindi through literary influence of Bengali. Some 
popular Bengali words are heard in a great part of Hindustan: 
examples— gamcha ‘towel’, rasgulla, sandes, pantowii, camcam, 
names of sweet-meats, jfidu-ghar ‘museum’, pafha ‘neighbour- 
hood’, bangla ‘bungalow’, kabirajl ‘Ayurvedic system of doctor- 
ing’, dfit-bandhai ‘fixing of false teeth’, phall ‘slice of vegetable’, 
gach ‘tree’, etc. These travelled via Bazar. Hind, of Calcutta. 
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TEXTS. 

[1]. Specimens of Early-Eighteentti Century Basar Hindu* 
sfani:froin Ketelaer’s Hindiistam Grammar, in Davidis Millii 
Dissertationes etc. (Lugduni Batavonmi, 1743: De Lingua 
Hindustanica, p. 485 and p. 488). 


(In Original Spelling.) 

Tom koy bod oor usse 
brabber mat benauw, sjon 
asmaan me oepper he, oor 
nietsje sjimien me he, oor 
sjimienme telle he, oor panime 
sjimienme nietsje he tom 
inneka aggi issed mat disjoe, 
oor inue gejmet mat karro, 
waste me saheb tommara alia 
he, we jo gonna ginte baabka 
usse beeta kon, tisre oor tsjoute 
babila, we gonne karte, oor 
delassa kar, bazaar se we Jo 
ham peaarkarte oor mera 
firmaas rakte. 


(Proper Transcription.) 

turn koi but aur usse barabar 
mat banao, jyo asman-m§ upar 
hai, aur nice jamin-m5 hai, 
aur jamlQ m§ tale hai, aur panl- 
mg jamiQ-mg nice hai : turn 
inheka age izzat mat dijo, aur 
inhg xezmat (=xidmat) mat 
karo ; waste, mai sahib tumhara 
allah hai, wa ye gunah ginte 
bap-ka, usse beta-ko, tisre aur 
cauthe kablla, we gune karte, 
aur dilasa kar hazar se we jo 
ham pyar karte aur mera 
farma’i§ rakhte. 


(h) 


Hammare baab, Ke who as- 
maanmehe, Paak hoeg teere 
naom. Auwe hamko moluk 
teera: Hog resjateera, Sjon as- 
raaan Ton sjimienme, Rootie 
hammare nethi hamkon aasde. 
Oor mafkaar taxier apne 
hamko, Sjon mafkarte apre 
karresdaronkon. Nedaal ham- 
ko is waswaesjeme. Belk ham- 
ko ghlaskar is boerayse. 
Teerse he patsjayi, soorrauri, 
alemgiere, keamat me. 


hamare bap, ki woh asman- 
mg hai, pak howe tere nam ; 
awe ham-ko rauluk tera ; howe 
raj tera jyo asman tyo zamln 
mg. rotl hamare natbl, ham-k6 
aj de. aur maf kar takslr apne 
ham-ko, jy6 miif karte apne 
karzdaro-ko. na dal ham ko 
is azma’is ( ?)-mg: balki ham-ko 
xalas kar is bure-se. tera hai 
patsahl, zorawarl, ‘alamgirl 
kiyamat-mg. 
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[2]. A specimen oi' Calcutta 
18th century. 

Hadley’s Eomanised Text, 
as given by Gilchrist (1800). 

airbee huqueqat hindoostannee 
bant ma. 

Paudshauee kau bettee auor 
teen Sultaun jo oosee kau pearr 
kawausta eck musaufrut keea 
tyhau. 

Teen sou burrns gauea 
Bengaleh ma eack paudshauh 
tjhau bhote taulaiwur t,hau 
oosko paus eck sou huzaur toork 
souwaur nou sou oont auor 
pundereh sou huttee t,bau oos 
kau naum Maun Sing 

Ooskau eck hkoob soorut 
bettee t,hau oosee kau hkoob 
sooruttee kau naum bhote paud- 
shauhuttee paur oora. 

Teen paukeezeh Sultaun 
bhauee oosee ko pearr kurka 
shaudee kurna ko baup se 
maungauea. 

Paudshauh bettee ko kauhau 
eaeh teen sultaun se toom eck 
khussnm ka wausta pussund 
kurrao. 

Beebee baup ko juwaub deea 
hum ko sub brauber hy jessau 
tiimaurau hkooshee hum essau 
knrringa. 


Hiuduslani of the end of the 


The same, properly Eomanised. 

‘a-bl haqiqat hindustani bat- 
mg. 

padsah ka betl aur tin sultan 
jo us-hl-ka pyar ke waste ek 
musafirat kla tha. 

tin sau baras gaya, bangale- 
m§ ek padSah tha, bahut talg'war 
tha; us-ko pas ek sau hazar 
turk-sawar, nau sau ut> nur 
pandrah sau hath! tha; us-ka 
nam nnia singh. 

us-ka ek khub-surat be^I tha. 
us-hi ka khub suratl ka nam 
bahut padsahati-par ura. 

tin pakiza sultan, bhal, us-hl 
ko pyiir karke sadI karne-ko bap- 
se mange. 

padsah betl-ko kaha : ye Un 
sultan-se turn ek khasam ko 
waste pasand karo. 

bibi bap-ko jawab dia : ham- 
ko sab barabar bai, jaisa 
tumhara khiiki hHjin aisa karenge, 



Pd/udshauh aupna munsoo- 
beh se eah hickmut bunauea. 

Sultaun loge ko bola toom 
loge humaurau bettee ko pearr 
kurta by ooea oosee kaa pussond 
hum ko dilauea humaurau 
ruflfai ko sun. 

Toom loge eck musaufrut 
kurringa teen meinah ooah jo 
aucha-sa-aucha nuzzur oosee 
kawausta kapm kau loauinga 
oosee ko shaudee kurringa. 

Juwaun paudshauh ko 
sulaum kurka bauhir gauea auor 
eck surauee ma p.hoonch ka 
qubbool keea ka jud mheina 
hkalauss ho gauea t, hau ooah 
surauee ma milna ko auor eck 
eck kau nuzzur eck eck ko 
deckhlaouna ko. 

Jessau qubbool essau keea 
auor surai ma p,hoonch ka 
hurra bhauee eck doorbeen 
deckhlauea auor aunkh ko 
lagaou ka khauhau auggur 
humaurau peeauree hum aubhee 
deckhseckta hy kessau hkoosh 
huma hoga. 

Tud auchanuck pokaurra 
auee wauee wauee hum loge 
kau hkraub nusseeb kea hy | 
jubtuck dill eah aijeeb beebee 
ko lugaouta hy ooee aubhee 
suchmurta hy. 


pad§ah apna mansflbe-se 
yeh hikmat banaya. 

sultan-log-ko bole ; turn-log 
hamara betl-ko pyar karte hai; 
wuhl usi ka pasand ham-ko 
dilciya; hamara rafal ko sun. 

tum-log ek musafirat karenge, 
tin mahine; w5h jo accha- 
se-acchii nazr us-hi ke waste 
kam-ka lawenge, us-hi ko Sadi 
karenge. 

jawan, padsah-ko salam 
karke bahir giya, aur ek sarfil- 
m§ pahfic ke qabul kie ke jad 
mahine khalas ho gaya thfi w6h 
saral-mS milne-ko, aur ek ek ka 
nazr ek ek ko dikhlawne-ko. 


jaisa qabul aisa kia; aur 
saral-m§ pahuc ke baya bhai ek 
durbln dikhlaya, aur Skh ko 
laga-ke kaha, agar hamara pyarl 
ham abhi dekh sakte hai, kaisa 
khuS karne hoga. 


tad acanak pukara : hae hae 
hae, ham-log-ka kharab naslb^ 
kya hai! jab tak dil ye ajib bibi 

ko lagawte hai, w6h hi abhi sac 
marta hax. 
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Ooosrau bhauee bolau eah 
sheeshee isma jaun kau pauaee 
by au^gar oosee ko paus is-wuqt 
jaou-seckta hy aulbutteh oosee 
ko chungaU kurringa. 

Is pur choota bhauee ruh- 
sauta bolau eah quau-leecheh 
deckho auggur hum loge oos 
pur bheiliuga kidher chulna 
maungta auggur dus huzaur 
,ko3S chul-seckta hy. 

Tud teen sultaun quau-lee- 
cheh pur bheitka beebee kau 
koathereee ma auea pulluck 
mama kau wuqt mean. 

Shauh-zaudee jaun-paunee 
nigulka auor chungahoo joauka 
beechauneh se oot,hau. 

Tud teen juwaun jhaugrau 
lugaouna ko shuroo keea auor 
rauee rooburoo ko gauea t,hau 
auor mussaufrut auor peechlau 
kaum kau keifeeut oosko 
jaunauea. 

Rauee t,horau chup hoka 
soocba auor khauhau jeissau 
likoobeee eissau tumaurau nuzzr 
hyngh. 

Auggur doorbeendaur hum- 
aurau bettee ko deckha t,hau ny 
kisturreh oosee kau sumachaur 
ko mauloom toom loge pauea 
t,hau? 


dusra bha! bola; yeh Msl, is- 
m§ jan-ka pani hai; agar us-hl 
ko pas is-waqt jaw sakte hai, 
albatta us-Ll-ko canga karenge. 

is-par cho^e bhal rasate 
bola : yeh gfilica dekho : agar 
hamlog us par baithenge, 
kidhar calne mangte, agar das 
hazar kos, cal sakte hai. 

tad lia sultan gallce par 
baithke bill kii kothaii-mg ay a, 
palak marne-ka waqt-m§. 

§ah-zadl jan-pfmi nigal ke 
aur cangfi ho jfie ke bichane-se 
utha, 

tad tin jawan jhagra iagiine 
ko §uru kla, aur rae ru-ba-ru ko 
giya tha.; aur musafirat aur 
pichla kam-ka kaifiyat us-ko 
janaya. 

rae thorfi cup hoke soca, aur 
kaha : jaisa khubi, aisa tumhara 
nazr hai. 

agar durbin-dar hamara beti- 
ko dekha tha nahi, kis tarah usi 
ka samacar-ko ma'lum turn log 

pfiya tha? 
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Auggur quauleecheh-daur 
oot.ha-laugauea t,hau ny kis- 
turreh aou-sec’^ta? 

Auor paunee choorka tu- 
maurau dauhkil kumquddur hy 
is wausta toom loge beebee ka 
wausta puna mama hoga. 


agar galica-dar utha la gfya 
tha nahi, kis tarah ao sakte? 

aur pani chor ke tumharii 
dakhil kam-qadar hai : is wfiste 
tum-log bibi ke waste pana 
marne hoga. 


Gilehri.st, who quotes the above as a specimen of bad 
Hindustani (‘Official or Common Moors taught by h'ergusson and 
Hadley’, and ‘Jargon of’ Hmdoostan’), gives his own version 
as follows (transliteration modernised): 

tin sau baras iige ek bara daulat-mand padsah, Man Singh, 
nam, Bangale-me tha ; us-ke lakh sawar, nan sau fit, pandrah 
sau hathi ralig; us ki ek bar! xub-surat beii thi, jis-ki xub-suratl 
ki dhuin bahot mulko-mfe pahoci. tin bhai sahzade bahot acche 
us-par ‘asiq bus, aur us-ke bap se us-ki sadi-ki darxwast di. 
padsah-ne apnilarki-s3 kaha— in tino sahzado-me-se ek apne 
byah-ke waste pasand karo. sahzadi-ne bap-ko jawab dia, we 
sab mujhe barabar hai, jis se ap-ki marzi ho us-hi-se mai sadi 
karungi. lab padsah-ne apni ‘aql-se yah mansub.i thahraya. 
sahzfido-se kaha, turn to meri be^i-ko cahte ho; par us-ne apni 
pasand ham-par mauquf rakhi hai ; mera hukm suno: lumhg ' 
tin mablie ka safar karna hoga; is me jo koi us-ke waste babfit 
accha tohfa iawega, aur w6h tohfa us larki-ke liye fa’ida rakhe, 
soi us-se sadi karega. xair, tin jilwan padsah-se mujra karke 
bahar nikle ; kisi sarae-me jake apus-me yah qarar bia: jah 
mahina tamam ho, to isi sariie awe, apna apna tohfa apus mg 
dikhlawe. jo kaha, so kiya : phir us-hi sarae-me ek-jage hue; 
bare bhai-ne ek durbin apni Skh par rakh ks kaha : jo mai apnf 
pyari-ko dekh sakta, tau kya xus hota! itne mg aciinak pgkar 
utha, hai hai, kya bura nasib hai hamara, jis Sihzadi-par ham-ne 
muhabbat-se dil lagaya tha, so woh tau isi dam marti hail— tis 
par mgjhla bhal bola, dekho yah siM, is-mg imrat hai, ya'iM 



ab-i-haiyat ; jo is wa(it-m6 wahS pah6c sakta to use mai bhala 
kartfi. phir chotd bhai ue xusi-se kaha, lodekh>, yeh galica 
hai, is-par jo ham baithg aur jahS kahi jaya cah§, agar lakh 
kos ho, tau bhi ja sak§. tino sahzade galica par ba4h kar pal 
marte us-ke xilw'at-xane-m§ a pahoce: sahzadl-ko imrat ka 
ghu^ pile hi aram hua, car pai-par titli baithl. tab ye tluS apus 
m§ jhagarne lage, aur padsah-ke ru-bii-ru gaye, apue safar-ka 
ahwal aur picbll haqiqat sab kah sunal. padsah kol dam cup 
raha, phir soc kar kaha, sac hai, jaise tumhare tohfe waise hi 
tumhan xubiS hai, kya ke durbln-wala jo meri beti-ko na dekhta 
tau us-ke hai -ki xabar kyn kar tum-ihS milti; agar galica-ka 
malik tum-ko ihS na lata, to kis tareh ate: aur imrat-bina 
tumhara ana bhi ihS kuch kam-ka na tha; is liye tumhe pSsa 
dalna hua, salizadl-ke waste. 

[3]. A Notice from a Bengali Newspaper of June 17, 1867 
spelling and forms in the Roman transcription as given below 
have been slightly altered from the original Devanagari (for the 
original, see G. F. Nicholl’s ‘Manual of the Bengali Language’, 
London, 1885, pp. 225-226). 

istahar. 

sab koi (=kisi)-ko khabar diya jata hai ki sahar *kalkatta-ka 
Uttar ^Ibizan {=divis[on)ls.k samil mokam *amratalla ’*gobiu-cftd- 
dhar-len m§ igarah nambar-ka jamin, blak nambar igarab, holding 
nambar ek sau tiranabbe, uo jamln-ka nap pSc katha, us-ka kuch 
kami hoy aur be§I hoy, uo jamin, aur *surtl-bagan-ke rahne-wala 
us-ka malik-*babu hari-narayan cakkarbarti becne mangta hai. 
e bi .(=yah bhi) istahar diya jata hai, jo koi (=ki3i)-ko kuch 
kelem {-claim) yane dawi rahe, yane agar uo jamin kisi-ka 
pas bandhak ralie, uhsaks (=saxs)-ko cahiye je (=ki) nice sahi- 
karne-wala log6-ko das roj ka bic-me is-ka hai janawe. ye miyad 
jane-se kuch daw! nehi (=nahi) suna jaega, aur uo adalat- 
jnS bi (=bhi) manjur nahi hoega. 

z [4]. Prom the Collection of Verses etc. in Bengali and Bazar 
Hindustani sung or acted by members of the Fishermen’s Guild 



of Calcutta at thfeir annual carnival Swang — publish- 

ed in the Bengali character as “Jeleparar Saip” for Bengali Year 
1322=1916, edited by Jyotish Chandra Biswas). 

These are not given in exact transliteration, but in a slightly 
modilied romanisation. 

(a) The Kabuli Moneylender loquitur. 

meri nam Gaphur MiyS : ham jab muluk-se aya, sathe laya thora- 
se hing | 

Bare-bajar-ka sarak-me baith ke, din-bhar ohi cij bec-ke, nafa-se 
pSc paisa le ke, gujrate (=gu 2 arte) ham din II 1 II 
jo roj ek tho rupiya hua, ohi roj ham kasam khaya, “ehi rupeya 
torae, to ham haram-khor” [ 

ek iidml nam Ramu Kahar, rupiyii-tlio us ko diya udhar, roj du 
paisa sud diya u baris-bhor - (baras-bhar) II 2 II 
stid-me sab mila jetna, udhar ham diya utna, sud liya rupiya-m§ 
car ana | 

ablil ham mahajan hua, mahina-uie sud milta tin sao rupeya; 

jis-ko deta, leta us-ko goru, joru, dhoti aur urana li 3 II 
ie sala badmas, rupiya liya nao mas, sud diya thora-bahut du 
sao rupeya— 

aur nehi sud deta — ohi- waste salii-ko gali deta, aur damja-se 
thanda kame ehi dost-log-ko laya: leao sala rupiya II 411 

My name is Ghafur Miyan: when I came from my country, 
1 brought with me some asafoetida. 

' Squatting on the street in Burra Bazar, selling that stuff the 
whole day, I would take only fiv'e pice from ray profit and live 
on that for a day. H 1 li 

The day that I made a rupee, that same day I took an oath, 
“ I shall be an eater of forbidden food (he. no Mussulman), if I 
turn it into small coin,” | 

(There was) a man, by name Ramu Kahar: I gave him the 
rupee on loan; be gave me interest on it for a whole year, two 
pice every day. li 2 II 
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All that I received in interest I lent out, and I tjok interest 
at the rate of four annas for the rupee. , 

Now I have become a banker, every month I receive three 
hundred rupees in interest ; I take away from the man whom I 
lend his cattle; his wife, even his dhoti and his covering 
sheet (orhni). II 3 II 

This fellow is a bad one, he took money from me nine 
months ago, and interest he paid some two hundred rupees: 

No more interest he pays now: that is why I abuse the 
fello >v; and I have brought these my friends to quiet him with 
the big stick: come, fellow, pay down my money. II 411 

(b) The Chamar from Hindustan loquitur- 

ao jhatke le ke jutl, silai kar ke denge 1 
ei kam jarurl, mat karo deri, ban dur-m§ jange II 1 II 
Bhabampur.m§ hrimera swasur, ghora-ka siij banati | 
mera jat khotth camar, kol koi ghora-ka ledi uVaati ii 2 n 
kol muluk-se atii, kuch nei janta, kharac karke rupiyii khali 
tiki (=coti) rakhta, mala parta (=pahirta), ban jata gosSi 
11 3 11 

joru milta, faeda deta : phota kat ke ‘malsa-bhog’ bhi marta— 
khS ban ke paisa le ke gor ka dhuli bhi deta H 4 II 
kol sutl pin ke sahar-m@ a ke, hotel-m5 kam karta J 
cap, ka^let, korma, kabab, bhajti hai para^a (=paratha) II 5 II 
kol gapak hota, hath gunta (=ginta) ; karta khansamS-gJrl— 
kol mu^iya hota, mo^ le ke bhagta, karta hai dikk-dari || G ii 
koi jhayu deta, bhusiwala hota, becta kabull cana | 
koi hajam banata, kutte-ka kam karta, corl karta us-ka 
chana ( — bacca) H 7 II 

. ';LiS 

eisa bhol phiray ke, hari hari bol ke, hota hai babu muci | 
selal kar ke haf-sul mar ke, hota tab bhi suCI— 8 = 

‘Come quick, bring your shoes, I shall mend them up’:— 
‘This is urgent work, don’t delay, I shall go very far’, H 1 li 
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My father in-law lives at Bhawanipore, he maKes harness 
for horses — 

My caste is up-country (Khotta) leather- worker; some of us 
also remove the dung of liorses (i.e. act as stable-boys). || 2 II 
One comes from home, he knows nothing, (then) he only 
spends his money (in coming) : | 

He keeps a long hair-tuft, he wears beads, and he becomes a 
religious man. II 3 II 

He gets a wife who is of service to him; he puts on caste- 
marks (ph6ta=patch marks), and participates in the feasts of the 
VaishBiava monks (malsa-bhog) — 

Sometimes he becomes a Khan (Mohammedan religions man), 
and takes c uppers and gives dust from the shrine-tombs. II 4 || 
One puts on the (Brahman’s sacred) thread, comes to the 
city and serves (as a cook) in a hotel : | 

He makes chops and cutlets and Torma and k'lbab, and 
fries parathas (wheaten cakes in layers baked in ghee). II 5 II 
One becomes an astrologer, he reads (lit. counts) the (palm 
of the) hand ; some does the work of a butler, | 

One becomes a porter, and runs away with the goods, and 
thus gives trouble, n 6 || 

One sweeps (the streets and houses), becomes a seller of 
fodder, or sells (boiled) Kabuli gram: j 

One becomes a barber : one looks after dogs, and steals its 
pups (chana, a Bengali word = bacca). II 7 II 

Changing his ways in this way, calling ‘ Hari, Ilari' always 
(i.e. with impunity), a Mod flourishes, sir; ( 

He sews (leather), and lie nails ‘half-soles,’ and still he 
becomes pure and holy. II 8 II 

(c) and (d) Calcutta Manners. 

The Pardesi (Upcountry Sojourner) loquitur. 

(c) dil-mS ek bhavna-se Kalkatta-mg aya | 



kaisan kaisan maja ham hiyS dekhne pilya ii 1 II 
Ari-sainaj, Bramha-samaj, girja, mahjid | 

ek lota-m§ milta— dudh, pani, sab clj II 2 || 

chota bara adim sab, bahar kar ke dSt | 
jhapat mar ke bolta hai, Angreji-mg bat 11 5 u 
Uriya admi-log AngrejI-me bolfcfi hai— ‘kam hiyar, babu’ | 
Kalkatta-ke kam dekh ke ham bhi hua kabu II 6 n 
gSja, goli, caras, candu, sarab, koken mg hai bhor | 
Kalkatta-ke panarah (=pandrah) ana admiHnasa-khor II 7 (I 
hiyS kalij, huS k.ilij, kalij bhi thie-thSe | 
kalij-ka phal to bheiya kuch bhi mila nehi II 8 n 
bhitar dekha adat kacca, bahar dekha pakka | 
bat-mg sab adat-niret, kam-rag dekha phSka II 9 II 
jo dik-mg mai Skhi nikala, dekha jua-cor | 
sacca bat-mg nehi milta hai, jliutfi bat-mg bhor II 10 II 
aur ek bat merfi bhfii yad ho ke giyil | 
ap ka dharam chor ke sab Jisu bhajae giyfi n 11 II 
With one idea (appreliensioii) in my lieart I came to 
Calcutta; j 

And what entertaining things I could see here! i| 1 || 

The Arya Samaj, and Brahmo Sarnaj, church and mosque — 
In one vessel you get everything— milk and water and all. || 2 || 

All men big and small show their teeth, and are rongh and 
rude, and speak in English ; \\ 5 (j 

Even Oriya people say in English : ‘ come here, Baba.' 
Seeing the ways of Calcutta, I have become powerless. i| 6|| 

Ganja, stm king-opium, churrus, opium again, and liquor and 
cocaine; in all these (people have become) senseless. Fifteen 
annas in the rupee (i.e. '"ths) of the people of Calcutta are 
addicted to drugs and drink. || 7 || 

Here a college, there a college, and a college at many a 
spot : but no fruit (benefit)', ray brother, has been obtained 
from the colleges. || 8 1| 
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I have seen inside— the morals are weak; I have seen out- 
side, (the manners are) sound; in their words, they are solid (or 
idiotic) at their base, and in deeds they are empty. H 9 |1 

In whatever direction I turned (spread) my eyes, I saW 
cheats : yju find them not in truth, — they are fuil oC lies. H 10 || 

And something also I am just reminded of, brother: leaving 
their own faith they have all gone to worship Jesus. || 11 || 

(d) aisa Kalkatta, babu, kabhi na dekha ji 1 
mondii chor ke aada khata. hotel-me sab koi jata ji || 1 1| 
Gaqga-mai nagij-mg bahtii, kabhi na us-me nahiita ji 1 
bolta — us ko maila paui badan maila karta jl H 2 H 
deota briimhan manta nehi, bolta, bhutai Kali Mai, 

Hinduani chor diya sab, Khristani nahi sakta ji || 3 H 
daru pike pit ptt, sab babti-ka mejaj chotta lat 1 
joru-se kajia, mai-ko lathi, bap-ko sala bolta ji |1 4 H 
kapten babu koi koi hai, ‘hend-not’ kat ke jel-m§ jae: 
sat purus -ka makan bee ke rendi-bari calta ji HoH 
jis-ko nalii crd-culha, uo bhi dekliate amir-ka sfila | 
ghar-me a ke Kabuli ahsan do bela tagada karta ji || 6 i| 
jauaua lig-ka keisa hfil, marad-se calta samau ciil | 
mat;h-m§ jata, hawa khata, baesikal-m§ carta ji || 7 H 
Such a place is Calcutta, Sir,— one never saw the like of it: 
they leave sweets of ci eam, and they eat eggs. Sir, and every 
one goes to the eating houses. H 1 H 

Mother Ganga flows near by, Sir, but they never bathe there: 
they say, its dirty water makes the body dirty. Sir. || 2 || 

They don’t honour the Gods and the Brahmans, they say 
that Mother Kali is a she-devil: they have all abandoned Hindu 
ways, Sir, but they can’t (abandon or follow) Christian ways.||3|| 

Drinking liquor by pint bottles, all your hahus become 
little la^s (lords or governors)' in temper: they quarrel with 
their wives, they kick their mothers, and they abuse their fathers, 
Sir. II 41! 
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Atid there are some ‘Captain hahw./ (spendthrifts) who sign 
hand-notes and go to jail; they sell their ancestral homes (lit. 
homes for seven generations), Sir, and visit houses of ill-fame. 

II 5 II 

He who has neither a roof nor a hearth gives the airs of a 
brother-in-law of an unteer (lord) : twice a day the protecting 
(ahsan) Kabuli moneylender comes to his house, Sir, and demands 
his money. || 6 || 

The state of the women is like this — they move in the gait 
of men; they go to the Maid in to take the air. Sir, and even ride 
on bicycles. || 7 |1 

[5]. The Story of the Prodigal Son, re-told by a Bengali 
gentleman who never studied Hindustani or attemped to speak 
it correctly, but has to deal with Hindustani-speaking Biharis 
and others. The original was written in Bengali characters: 
extreme Bengali forms based on a Bengali pronanciatioii have 
been removed in this transcription, 

ek ridrai-kil du-tho lerka tha. us-se choP’i hrka us-ka b.ip-ko 
bola: “baba, hamara bisay-ka (bisay=Skt. visiya, is the common 
Bengali word for ‘property’) hissa ham-ko de dijiye”. ohi bat 
sun ke us-ko baba dono lerka-ko bhag-batwara kar ke diya thfx. 
us-ko thora din bad chota lerka us-ko bisxy-ka hissa ek sath 
kar ke dur des-par cala giya tha. aur us des-m§ bad-khiy:ili kar 
ke sab bisay kharac kar dlya. jab us-ko sab kharac ho giya tha, 
tab des-m§ bahut maqga(=mahaqga) ya durbhikkha- durbhiksa) 
hua. us se us-ko kharca calane parta (= sakta) nahi. tab u chota 
lerka us des-ka ek a Iml-ko pas giya tha, u us-ko apna khetl mS 
suar carfine-ko waste bhej diya tha. tab tak u suir ka khaae-ko clj 
khane milne-se klius ho*a, leken u cij kol us-ko n ihi diya. us-ko par 
(=us-ke bad) jab us-ko kheyal hua, tab u apnii man-mg bola tha— 
bap-ko ketta talab-wala (=pflid) nokar-lok-ko darkar-se jasti 
khaua mtlta, aur ham bhukha-se (= bhukh-se) mar jata hai, ham 
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bcip-ko piis jaga. aur bap-ko bolega, baba, ham ap ko aur bhagwan- 
ko pa3 kasur kiya; ham aur (=phir) ap-ko lerka, bolne sakta 
nahl: ham-ko ap-ka ek talab-wala nokar kar ke rakh dijiye. us-ko 
bad u chota lerka us-ko bap-ko pas cala giya. dur-se us-ko baba us. 
ko daya a giya (=U3e) dakha, dekhne-se us-ko daya a giya, aur u 
daur kar ke us-ko (= apue) larka-ko gala pakar ke cuma khaya, 
tab lerka bola, baba, ap-ko aur bhagvvan-ko pas ham kasur kiya,. 
ham ap-ko lerka boloe-ko aur saktii nahi. lekiu us-ko baba, nokar- 
lok-ko bola, sab-se acchfi kapra le ke us-ko pinhao, is-ko hat (h)- 
mfe ek-tho angtl(= angutbl) o pa (=pS,w)-par juti pinhao. am aj 
hamra (=hamlog) khana pina aur iinand karega ; kahe-hamfir ie 
lerka mar giya tha, aur phin mil giya hai: khoa giya tha {=^was 
lost), abhl is-ko phin phir ke paya. us-se sab lok fmand kame 
suru kar diya. 

In spite of a rather a slip-shod and and primitive construc- 
tion, and a few Bengali words and forms as well as Bengali 
idioms, and Bengali pronunciation, the above M'ill be universaJiy 
understood, and can be said to be a fair specimen of Cal. 
Hind, as used by Bengalis not familiar with Stand. Hind. 

[6]. The Story of the Prodigal Son : by a Bihari (Magalib 
speaking) cook, an illiterate Brahman, who was told the story in 
his own patois and then asked to reproduce it in Bazar Hind.: 
taken down at his dictation by Mr. Alaklidhari Lai, M. A., 
formerly my pupil in the University. The Bihari forms are note- 
worthy, but they wiil all be understood, ; 

ek admi-ko do larka raha. cl.otka bap-se kahii ki, hamra hissa 
turn de do. bap larkan-ka hissa bS^ diya. phir chota larka apna 
sabh kuch lekar pardes cala giyii, aur uhii nawabi-se sab ura 
diya. jab kucho us-ke pas na raha, to ek adml ke iha jakar u 
naukrikar lei (= liya), okar (= us-ka) malik suar ke bacca 
carabe-ke kam delai (= diya). suar carawate bhukh-se uo bara 
byakul ho gaya, tab caha ki ham bhi thora bhusa kha 1§. phir 
Us-ko bahut pachtawa aya. aur tab socis (= soca) ki, bap-ke uha 
laut jaiti to accha hot : hamra b.ip-ke uh§ to bahut naukar-cakar 



kam karta hai, ka ham ko hi khane bhar-ka nahi milega ? i soc ke uo 
apnu muluk laut ayji, aur bap-ke iha gay a. bap dekhte us-ko gala 
laga liya. bap bari (= bara) khuSi (= khus) hua, aur accha accha 
kapra maqgfi kar pahira diya. ekar(=is-ka)bad ubachuru manga 
aur us-ko mar ke khilane cilba: magar us-ka barka(=bara) beta 
bola ki, babuji, ham jo barfibar tohar sath rahat hai agar hamra 
waste to aisa kabhl na kiyen: u to itna din-se bhaga raha, to bhi 
okar (= us-ka) waste etna karte ho. tab bfip sab-ko samjhaya ki 
u larkii to barbad ho gaya tha, magar ab sambhal gaya hai, isl 
waste khusi manate}hai. 

[7] The itidiun Miiseuiii at Calcutta: a Bihari .servant gives 
an account of his visit to the Museum to his Bengali niastei-. 

kfil ham jadughar dekhne ko "giya tha. hug bahut fijab cij 
ham dekha. ham-ko sab se taajjab malum hua, janawar-kii ghar 
tho. mara huii janawar, jetna dur dur des-ka hai, sab sisa ka 
almari-me rakha hai, jaasa ki jial (= liriug) hai; thik jais^y 
cirig-khana-me. pahila hamar klnyfil hua ki, u sab janawar jaisg 
mual (= dead) taisa hi lake hug arak"laga ke rakh dihis; uhg ek- 
tho babu ham-ko bolis, ki mara hua janawar-ka cam utar leta, 
aur cam-kii bhitar matl-se bhar deta, aur bahar se par-ur, bal-ul 
marammat kar ke aur raqg uqg laga ke rakh deta hai. ham to 
taajjab mana, bap re, I kaisan hunar ka kam hai. u babu bolin ki, 
samundar-me ek kisim (-qism)ka machari (fish) hota hai, hathi- 
se bhi bara, okre-ke (= us-ke) dui hoth-ka haddi ek tho darwaja 
ka do kinar-mg lamba khara kar ke laga kar rakh diyil hai. kamra 
mS sab tutal-phutal (= broken) mandil-ka patthal, deota, murat, 
t sab bhara hai. aur dekha, sisa-ka bara almari aur bakas-mg tuta- 
phuta khaprail, han^I, katora, I sab rakha hai : I sab bahot purana 
jamana ka, mat! ka andar se nikla. aur ek kamra-me dekna, kgtna 
kisam (=qism) ka kapra-bastar lake rakh diyil: sab dami kapra: 
banarasi, kimkhab, dhakal, kasmirl, sal dusala, sab jorl-ka khm 
kiya-hua, tarah-tarah-ka rangiu kapra-phir dekha, bartan; sona 
eSdi-ka, pittal-ka, kg -saka, sab rakha hai; aur laki*! ka karlgarl, 
^ur ek lamba kamra-mg sab putU rakha hai— admi-ka-sa bara* 



putli- duniya-ka des-des ka adml-log ka surat, jaisan-ke-taisan 
mati-ka bana ke lamba sisa-ka kamra-me rakha hai. aur us hi 
kamra-me jagah-jagah chcta sisa-ka bakas-me ehota cbota putll 
rakha, mati ka — ek gao-ka admi-lcg-ka sab kuch hal ie putlid-se 
malum hota ; idhar baqgala muluk-ka gao, udhar pachim muluk-ka 
gad, us-me kisan raiyat-k.i ghar, khel-me khe'i-k:l kam, malik-ka 
kacahari, aur sadl-by.ih, bajar, iskul, aur us-nie 1 rka-lcg parhta 
h:ii, aur guru hath-n;e chail le ke baitha hai; baugali babu-log- 
ke baiT-me Kallanai-ka puja dekhaya hai, us me bhajsa-ko 
balidan kiya giyfi, aur baramhan log-ko khilaya j-lta liai-ic sab- 
kuch dekhaya giya. 




A SPECIMEN OF THARD SPEECH. 

(Bdhuram SaJaend, M. A., Lecturer, 

J’niversity of Allahabad.) 

§. 1. During ray investigations in Awadhi early t'lis 
year (1928), I had an occasion to visit the borders of the 
Nepal Taral to find out the rnai-ginal line between Awadhi 
and Nepali. Katarniaghat is the last railway station in the 
district of Bahraicb ;,Oudh) in the British territory. 
During the rains, the rails are Hooded with the waters of 
the Sarayu and the temporarj^^ station has to be broken up. 
But for the rest of the year, particularly in winter, the 
place is very busy with the exchange of the goods between 
the Nepali and British territories. Five miles to the 
north of this village-station is Kohili. T could persuade 
with very great difficulty a Tharu of this place to give 
me a story. It is being given in the following pages. I 
visited Bhiraraapur, another Tharu village near about, and 
tried other Tharus but they would not give out anything. 
During my stay in Golamandi (in the Nepal territory) I 
heard several Tharus talk casuall}' and verified the conclu- 
sions I have arrived at. But I failed to persuade any other 
Tharu to give me a story. 

In this paper I propose to restrict myself to the 
philological aspect of the Tharu and leave out the very 
interesting anthropological side. 

§. 2. The following story was taken down from the 
lips of the Tharu mentioned above During his dictation 
he was not at all disturbed ; I simply made signs to him 
with my hand to toll him if he was to stop after a sentence 
or.to give me the next one. I hope, therefore, that the 
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transcription is correct as far as was possible. There are 
certain links missing in the chain of the story as will be 
clear by reading either the story or its translation, but as 
I was anxious to get the language as correctly as possible, 
I did not interrupt the speaker. 

Ghoghawa Ka Katha. 

Ek thau rabs tharu. Okar sajjani rahaf ta satau ke 
larika nai h5ta raha. Bahut 5 kar jiu taun udas hoi gai. 
Ta u gail phulwari m ta sk thau baba bhsta hoil. Kahs 
kahs tQ ehar ohar tQ ghurnmata hau Tharu kabi hamar 
sat jani hai satau ka larika nai hota liai. Baba kahel jau 
phulwar ma sat am kai ghauda pharal ba. Ta bawS hathai 
mareu claliin hath liiti liheu. Ta satau kseha ek ek thau 
kbawa diheu. Tau chotki k rahs bhansa rah? bhat banal 
na rahs. Tau u khai nai pailas am dosar jan?i kha lehalas Q 
am bia bhar arawa par (bharkans par) dhai dehal. Pachg 
dhandha kai kai jab chotaki sekal (samjhal) am apan 
bataha tau heral arawa par tau nahi dpkhal. Tau wahs 
ame k bia rabel arawa par. Ta wahi kha lehal utha ke. 
Tau cha jane ke ta boil larika au chotaki janiwa-k taun hoil 
ghSgha. Tau chaeu janiwan taun ghar mg kai lihal 
chotaki ksehS nikar dehal jekar ghogha jalmal rahe. Tau 
jaise u larika barhai tasahi-k oQ ghSgha barhai. Tau bara 
bara bharibhari hoilai satawau jang, ghSghawau bhari bhail 
au chaau bhayawau bhari bhailS. Tau okar baba kahs 
livgal ki jau sapana ku desa Ph? tau ham bhata khab nai 
tau na ' hab na paniai piab, jo nai naniau sapana ku dssa 
tau mari jab. Tau chawau bhayawai ghora kasalai au 
si Iha bhukka ba.lhalai. Tauu ghdghawau bSdhala sidha 
bhukka. Cals lagalal ab bides. Tab ja k§ biriya birkh- 
anda ma baser lehalS pgrs tar. Tau chawau bhayawai jal 
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ghorawak ghSsa katai ghSghawa baitha ke hukka piai 
maciya par. Jetara raanai raha calawaiya awai tau u 
ghoghawai salam karai. Tau u l<e dadaii ka bara risiha 
hoilal tau u ka bandi halal Tau vvahi ka bS la ke ehahau 
dadun ka call dehalai ghora thokalal cal dehelai. Tau 
ghoghawa jae dehel apan dadun ke, bas ghoghawa 5k bsr 
bal kail, bas phat de lasuri tut gail. Baddaurata wahu 
calal phiri. Kahit kers pugau na pailal okar chahii dadu, 
ghSghawa agaii paliuea gail huS. Tau bara bhaii pSr 
rahel sapana ke duai'S par. Tau ehahau bhayawai nahl 
janai ghoghawa jan lehel ki ihs ho duar sapana ka. Tau i 
pSra ukharau tau bhittar jau patalpun au apane baitha 
ke lasuri batai ghoghawa. Tab u chawau bhayawa ukharai 
perawa tau perawa hilai na pawai. Ta sab jane har gailai 
chawau bhayawa. Perawa nai ukharai. Tab u ghoghawai 
kahalai chawau bhaya ki leu bhaya tu ukharau i p5ra 
hamarS nai sekal. Ta ii ghoghawa kahel burcQda toharg 
nai sekalau mai nai sekam ukharai wahT perawa. Tau 
chawau bhayawai ghoghawai bara cirauri kailai. Ta u 
kahai Igu bhai gh^ghs toh5 ukharau hamare nai sekali. 
Ta u ghSghawa uthal ekkai ber bal kail au bhakka de 
ukhal lehal perawai. Ta kahe jau ehahau dadu patalpuri 
patal -purlin bay. Ta u ehahau bhayawai dekhalai bhala 
bahut adhikar rah5 u duare m garal. Ta hukarS nai gailai 
chawau bhayawai. Ta kahe lagalai chawau bhayawai jau 
gh5ghs bhai tu, hamare nai jai sakal. Tab u ghoghawa 
kahel jab tohai§ nai jai sakalai tau mai phir nai jae sakam. 
Mai tau jai ka jaim mane i maciya man lasuri bSnhau ta 
jab bhittar mai halam tab tak i tohare hatthe se na jayeu. 
Jab tak i dori na hilaim tab tak macia na hiceu wahi m 
lasuri rahe diheu. jab mai hilairn tab taneu lasuri 
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ghdghawa kahel. Ta u oiara kahe kai inacia ni baithal 
ghoghawa. Ta gail u jjatalpurl ghSghawa. Ta sonaki dar 
jhaluha jhuiata rahl. Ta glioghhuvva o thai nuka gail. 
Ta u nai dfikbai ghoghawai, ghoghawa luikail fahal. Ta 
u sona k'c dar bauni dekhal ghoghawai. Tau kahe 
lagal sonke dar ki tai ke hois bauni dekke kahe lagal. 
Manukh liois ta nikari a nfii lau abbai iiiaram bhasam kai 
denj. Pab ghoghawii iiikaral. Ton sonke dar puche lagaJ ki 
tai hahS ailai. I'aii kahe lagal tohai-e mai ehe ailQ. 
Tau jaibo ki nai. Tab kahel jab, ao balaha jhuli. 
pcidu jaiifi jhiiii tab jab. Tan oiara bacan jab 
sonal 6 kar bap sonki dar tail soiiki dar ker bap bhora 
daintur rabe. Ta u basa pail tan gbare caial khai ko mars— 
banawa ma carai gail rabal. Ta u sonaki dar jbatta de 
mis ke ghoghawa kahs mis ke cilar bana lebel. Ta u 
daintur ail — ta mubu baile aiux rabe daintur. Tan son ki 
dar kahe lagal ki baba tai muha capka nai tan maram gaja 
muwgura batisau dSta jbar jai. Tab u capka lebel muba. 
Ta u cali gail daintur banawa ma care. Tab sonaki dar 
ghoghawai phir manukh banail. Tau khelai lagalal kbiib 
majem balaha par. Tau bat batuwai ki tii lai jaibs tau 
kaisen kimit dakhaibo apan baba ke. T ab ghoghawa 
kahal tohare batao jasabi ke tohare bataibo tasahi ke mai 
kimit dekhaibfl. Tau sonaki dar apan dunau bahinian 
bolailas. Tau kab§ lagal sonaki dar bamare jaiti lahSi. 
Laha ke jaba bamare ab ta yahe tarawar ba ham ka baraki 
ktebS mareu chapaddehyP, tab marcu majhili koehS wahiau 
chapaddehyo. Tab baraki tau banal sbnek khambha 
majhili banal motin kaijkan. Tau ail sabhil chotaki bahiniya 
Ta wahiau maral kaddehal. Ta ft rQpan ki dar banal choto- 
ki. Tab lagal ghoghawa dskhe. Tab khub khana khana 
cama cama karai il pSra. Tab u ghoghawa phir hii'§man 
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(janda chua dehel sonak^ perawa ma. Ta u tiniu bahiniya 
bani gailai. Tau sab lagalai cariu jane baitha ke batiai- 
Tau kalie lagalai aba kaisen ka lai jaibo liamar bap nai 
jiU dei. Tab kahel ti'i batao jaisen ke laisen ham lai jab 
Tau baraki bahiniya kahe lagal ki pher pi celar banau 
ham jasi k^ banaile rahau tasi ko banau. Pher u cllar ban 
gail ghoghawa. Apau bar me uukua lehel. Tab baraki 
gall apau baba thane. Tau kahe baba tor jiu kahS bay. 
Tai ehar ohar carai jaithjB lab mari jaibe tau hamare pata 
j)ai pab, jiu bata de tau paia pa jab. j'a u baiailas bhura 
daintur. Mdr jiu ajoddha sainundar me lohe k khambha 
bay. Bicau bic balaret me Uawahe ho ruor jiu. Tab otara 
jaba sunala baraki tab u banal rain maehari pib u pani 
pani gail samundar me la ubs bani gail lohar, Tab u chilli 
banail. '!'a ebini le li khambha kad dehel. 'Pa jaise u 
khambha gival taisei yaha dainuir mail gail- Pher rahin 
maehari banal u baraki ta pher ail yaha ghare wahi pani 
pani. 'Pab pher raanai banal. Tau ghSghawai pher manai 
banail tau pher balaha jhCilai lagalai cariu jana. Tau 
jhuli jhiil ke jab sakalai mu kahe lagal ghogha \a aba 
calau call hamar ghare. u tiniu bahiniai cal-ilai. 'Hi ja 
ke u maciya thane baithalai. Ta ghoghawa kahe lagal ki 
hiraman dandii bisar gail. Tohare ethai baithau, i 
macia par na baitheu i lasuri na hilayeu rnai jaitu hira- 
man danda lehe, 'Pa ghoghawa daurata gail lehe. Uuinaii 
bahiniai taun kahe lagalai ki nano i maciya par baithi. 
Tan dnau bahiniai baithalai macitl par. Ta u lasuri 
dehelai tan, tau hiei lehalai chawau bhayawai. Ta chawau 
bhayawai lai kai cal dehalai ghare. Ta ghSghawa dau- 
rata ail, tau dekhabai na kail, tau lagal rSS. Ta meghanatha 
BunlaS ta wahi kg kahalai msghanatha tai ke hois rOitai. 
Ta glSghawa kahe ki mai manukh ho. Tab msghanatha 
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kahclai tal kahS ail rahis Tau ghoghawa kahil mai sapana 
ku desa lehe ail rahau. Ta hukarg cal gilal mai nai jai 
Sakata Q, tab tare hoilai pirawa megha uppar hoilai khata 
kerii megiil. Taii ka upaia hoilai meghi tau wah par* 
wahai ghoghawa carhal wahai meghi par carha kai 
nikaral. Tau kehu nahi dekhai. Ta u pher perawa utha 
ke pher wahai duarl par dhail. Pher u perawa jas ko tas 
hoi gail. Tab ealal ghoghavvau ghare. Ta apan ghare 
ja k§ wahau baithal ghoghawau. Ta o kar baba kah§ lagal 
apan chaau putawan ki leu aba jasahi ke uan^lau tasabi ab 
dakhao mohi. Ta u nal dekha pawai. Tau ghoghawai 
bolailas. Ta ghoghawai kahe lagal ki le ghSghe puta tai 
dekha, chawau hikare putawan nai dekha pailai. Tau 
ghSghawa kahal accha baba liarn dekhab. Ta u tiniu 
bahinian kahal ghoghawa jau lahai. Ta hukare hasata 
gailai lahai. Laha luhii ke ailai. Tau pher maral ghoghawa 
baraki bahiuiai, kaddehal. 'I'an s5nake khambha hoi gail 
Ta majhili bahiniya ail wahiau maral la u hirarnaii pat hoik 
Ta chotaki bahiniya ail ta u rupan ki dar boil. Aba lagalai 
khan khan cam cama rupaiwa. Tau ghoghawil kabal ki 
dekh baba dokhal§ kahe. Ta Okar brip kahel h^ put dekhalQ. 
Ta u ghfighawa pher hiratnan danda chua dehiT sonaki 
khambha me. Ta u ph^r tinau bahiniai manai ban gailai. 
Ta 5kar baba bara khusi noil. Ta u chawau putawan 
nikar dehel u chawau ukaran ke mahatariyan ranin nikar 
debel, Ta gbSghawa ki mabatariya bolail x)her apan gharem 
karail a u tiniu bahiniyan pher apan gharem karail. 
Ghoghawai baithail apan gaddi man. Tab wahe raja 
ban gail. 

Aba atanai hai. 

§3. The following is the literal translation of the 
story : — 



The tale of a snail. 

There lived a chief. He had seven women, then not 
one of the seven had any issue (son). So his mind was 
much dejected. Then he went to the flower gai'den, then 
one saint met him. (He) said, “Why are you wandering 
here and there The chief said, “[ have seven wives, 
not one of the seven gets a son.” 'Phe saint said, “Gro. In 
the garden a cluster of seven mangoes has been brought 
forth. Then you strike (at it) by your left hand and 
catch it by your right one. Then give (feed) one to each of 
the seven.” 'rhen the youngest was cooking, there was no 
cook (one who prepares rice). Then she could not eat 
the mango, another ate it up, she put only the mango-seed 
on the niche. Ijater when after doing the business the 
youngest came to know of I he mango of her share, she 
searched for it on the niche but did not find (see) it. Then 
the mango- seed was on the niche. Then she took it up 
and ate it. Then a son was born to each of the six and 
to the youngest wife was born a snail. Then (he) kept the 
six wives in his house and turned out the youngest to 
whom a snail was born. Then just as those sons grew up 
similarly grows up that snail. Then all the seven people 
grew up very huge, the snail also became huge as well 
as the six brothers became huge. Then their father said, 
“Go to bring Sapana kii Desa. then I shall eat food (rice), 
otherwise neither shall (I) eat nor shall (1) drink water; if 
you will not bring 6’apa«a ha Desa then I shall die. Then the 
six brothers saddled the horses and took (tied) with them 
provisions for eating. Then that snail also took (tied) 
the provisions for eating, (They) now began to go to 
foreign lands. Then after having gone they hailed under 
a tree in the land of the Heroes (Biriyd Birkhandd). 
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Then the six brothers go to cut grass for the horses, the 
snail smokes (drinks) the pipe sitting on (he chair. All 
those people who pass that way, salute the snail. Then 
his elder brothers got very angry, then they tied him. 
Then after having tied him the six elder brothers went 
away. Then the snail allowed the elder brothers to go, only 
once did the snail exert his force and the string broke in 
a smash. Then he also went running. His six brothers 
could not catch him — the snail reached the place before 
them. Then there was a very huge tree at the entrance 
to the Sapano. Then the six brothers did not know that 
it was (he entrance to the Hapana but the snail came to 
know of it. Then (he said), “Uproot this tree and go into 
Po/aZapari” and himself the snail began to weave a rope, 
sitting down. Then those six brothers uproot the tree 
but cannot shake the tree. 'Phen the six brothers — all 
people — w-ere unsuccessful. The tree was not uprooted. 
Then the six brothers said to the snail, “Come, brother, you 
uproot this tree. We could not.” Then that snail said,’ 
“Fie! you could not, I shall not be able to uproot that tree,’ 
Then the six brothers coaxed the snail very much. Then 
they say. “Come, brother snail, you uproot it, we could 
not”. Then that snail got Ui), (he) exerted his force only 
once and uproot ed the tree with a dash. Then he said, “Go, 
all the six elder brothers to Patalapurl, (she) is in 
PatalapuriP Then those six brothers saw that a large 
number of spears were planted at that entrance. Then 
those six brothers did not go. Then the six brothers began 
to say, “Go, brother snail, you go, we could not go.” 
Then that snail said, “When you could not go, then I shall 
not be able to go. I shall, of course, go, but you fasten 
the rope to this chair, then when I enter inside, till then 
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it should not go from your hand. Until I shake the rope 
you do not draw (back) the chair, let the rope be with it. 
When 1 shall shake it, then you strain (draw) the rope” — 
(so) said the snail. Having said so much, the snail sat 
down in the chair, then that snail went to Pdialapurl, 
Then the Gold Branch was sporting on the swing. Then 
the snail hid himself at that place. Then she did not see 
the snail, the snail was in hiding. Then the Gold Branch 
bent (dwarfed) and saw the snail. Then the Gold Branch 
asked, “who art thou?” — bent (as she was), having 
seen she asked. “If thou art a human being, come out, else 
I shall just now render you to ashes.” Then the snail came 
out. Then the Gold Branch began to ask, “Where hast thou 
come?” Then (the snail) said, “I have come to take you. 
So will you go or not?” Then (she) said, “(I) shall go, 
come let us swing for play. Let both of us swing, then I 
shall go”. Then when her father— the father of the Gold 
Branch— heard those words— the father of the Gold Branch 
was a tierce demon. When he got the scent, then he start- 
ed for home— in order to eat, he had gone to the forest for 
grazing. Then that Gold Branch at once cramped the 
snail and made him a louse. Then that demon camer- 
the demon was coming with his mouth wide open. 
Then the Gold Branch began to say, “Father, seal 
your mouth otherwise I shall strike the club and the 
mace, all the thirty-two teeth will fall off.” Then he shut 
up the mouth. Then that demon went away to the forest 
to graze. Then the Gold Branch again turned the snail 
into a human being. Then (they) very gladly began to 
sport on the swing. Then (they) began to talk, “When 
you take me, then how will you show the marvel to your 
father?” At that the snail said, “You tell (me). As you 
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tell me so shall T show the marvel.” Then the Gold Branch 
called her two sisters. Then the Gold Branch began 
saying, “We are going to take a bath. Alter bathing 
when we come, then with this sword you kill me, the eldest 
— cut (me) off, then kill the middle one, cut her off also.” 
Then the eldest became a trunk of Gold and the middle one 
turned into a bracelet of pearls. Then came the youngest 
of the sisters. Then her also (he) killed — cut (her) off. 
Then that youngest became a silver branch. Then the 
snail began to see. Then that tree shines and jingles very 
much. Then that snail touched that Golden tree with 
diamond staff. Then they turned into three sisters. 
Afterwards all the four people began to talk. Then 
(thejO began to saj^, “How will you take us, now. Our 
father will not let (us) go.” Then (he) said, “You tell 
("me), as you tell me so 1 shall take you.^’ Then 
the eldest sister began to say, “ Again become a louse, 
of the sort of which I made you.” That snail again turned 
into a louse. (She) hid (him) in her hair. Then the 
eldest went to her father’s place. Then (she) said, “Father, 
where is your ‘breath’ (essence of life). You go here and 
there, there if you die we shall not know, if you tell (us of 
yoUr) breath (we) shall know.” Then that grey demon 
said, “My life is in the sea of Ayodhya in the iron pillar. In 
the very centre of sands ( ^) — there is my life.” Then when 
the eldest heard that much then she turned into a herring 
fish. Then she went to the sea through water and then 
there she became a blacksmith, rheii she made a chisel. 
With the chisel she cut down the pillar. As soon as the 
f)iilar fell, the demon died here. Then that eldest daughter 
again became a herring fish, again she came home through 
water. Then again she became a human being. At that. 
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she again turned the snail into a human being. Then 
again all the foui’ persons began to swing. When all 
finished swinging then the snail began to say, '‘i^ow, come, 
let us go to my house.” Those three sisters started. 
Having gone they sat near the chair. Then the snail said, 
“The diamond staff has been forgotten. You sit here, do 
not sit on the chair, do not shake this rope. I am going 
to take the diamond-staff.” Th(m the snail went running 
to take (it). Those three sisters said, “Come let us sit 
on this chair.” At that the three sisters sat on the chair. 
Then they strained the rope, at that the six brothers drew 
it up. Then the six brothers taking (them) started for 
home. Then the snail came running, and did not see 
(them), and began to cry. At that M?.ghanstha heard, 
then he said to him, “Who art thou, crying?” Then the 
snail said, “I am a human being.” Then M^.ghandlha 
asked, “Where did you come from? “Then the snail said, 
^‘i; came to Sapandka Desa.. Then chey have gone away. I 
cannot go.” At that the yellow clouds came down and up 
went picturesque (?) she-clouds. Then up were the 
she-clouds; then the same snail climbed up that she- 
cloud and came out. And nobody saw (that). Then he 
took up the tree and put it on the same entrance. That 
tree again became just as it was. Then the snail also 
started for home. Then reaching home, the snail also sat 
down. Then his father said to his six sons, “Gome just 
as you have brought (them), so you show to me.” Then 
they could not show- At that the) called the snail. Then 
(he) said to the snail, “Come, dear (son) snail, you show, 
these six sous have not been able to show.” At that 
the snail said, “All right, father! I shall show.” Then 
the snail asked those three sisters to go to bathe. 
Then they went laughing to take a bath. They carne 
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a fter bath. Then again did the snail cut the eldest — cut 
her. Then (she) turned into a trunk of gold. Then came 
the middle sister, her also (he) killed — then she became 
leaves of jewels. Then came the youngest sister and she 
became a branch of silver. Then rupees showed and 
jingled there (on the tree). At that the snail said, “See 
father, you wanted to see.” Then his father said, 
“Yes, dear son, I have seen.” Then that snail put 
the diamond-staff again to the golden trunk. Then those 
three sisters again became human beings. At that his 
father became much pleased. Then he turned out those 
six sons and turned out their mothers — the queens — also. 
And (he) called the mother of the snail and put 
her again in his house and put (them) those three sisters 
in his house. And the snail he x^ut on the throne of him- 
self. Then he became king. It is only so much. 

% 

§4. As mentioned in the Linguistic Survey of India 
vol. V Part LI Page 311, the speech of the Tharfis should 
not be called a language. They speak generally the 
language of their neighbours but since they lead almost 
an exclusive life, living in villages where there would be no 
non-Tharu families, they retain certain characteristics 
peculiar to them. They inhabit the whole Tarai area of 
Nepal and thus come in touch with various languages 
Bihari, Eastern Hindi and We.stern Hindi according to 
their residence — area. 

_ The specimen given above belongs to the Tharus whose 
neighbours are Awadhi speakers on the south and west, 
probably speakers of some dialect of Bhojpuri on the 
East and N(;pall speakers on the North. The speech 
thus conlains characteristics of all the three languMges 
and should be classed as a broken dialect. The extent 
of the Bbojapari influence, however, appears to be a 
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little inexplicable. Bhojapuri element is considerable 
when we regard that their immediate neighbonrs are 
Awadhi people. 

§5. The most characteristic point to be noticed is the 
substitution of the dentals t, th, d, and dh respectively by 
t, fh, d, and dh. This is very reraakable and this was 
confirmed by whatever Than! speech I heard throughout 
my stay in the area. It is strange that the L. S. I. does 
not at all mention this point. As to the exact nature 
of these sounds I am not very sure. Linguistically, as 
suggested by Dr. S. K. Chatterji, it appears that 
they are alveolar sounds but whether or not they are 
retroflex also is more than what I can say. The Awadhi 
/, ih, etc. are pronounced by bringing the tongue’s tip 
near the root of the teeth but they are retroflex also. 
Besides this the sound r is middling between ordinary 
Awadhi r and r. The accent is not at all Bhojpuri, the final 
musical intonation on the last syllable in a sentence being 
particularly absent. 

§6. The following are the important grammatical 
characteristics. 

(a) Noun — Like Bahraich Awadhi there are two cases 
in the plural separately —Nominative in — ai e.g. bhayawai, 
hahiniai and accusative in — an e. g., janlwan, hahinian. 
The accusative singular sometimes has the direct form but. 
occasionally it has the oblique in— at e.g. phSghawai, pera- 
wai ul-har lehal. Traces of old dative are found in gharai, 
(calal) and of the locative or instrumental in .yOnS, omS, 
ghare. 

The gender of nouns is unstable as is shown by such 
expressions as gh^gbawa ba hatha, jin ndas Ijoi gai. 
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(b) The pronouns are more or less common with 
Bahraich Awadhi. But a very remarkable point is the 
use of the genitive form of the xjersonal pronoun as the 
subject of past participial verbs side by side with the direct 
forn e.g. ham are nal jai sakal, toh'ire sp.kalaa, hukare cal 
{jlla’i. These forms are sometimes used with the non-past- 
particix)ial verb also as hamare. ab, tohare bniaiho, hamate, 
jaifi lahai. The distinction of the singular and plural is 
found in all the three persons- wat, A, am; tai, tu; n, uknr» 
(otherwise absent in this person). 

(c) The verb shows clear traces of the mixture of 
Awadhi and Bhojapuri in this broken dailect. We have 
awadhi forms and Bhojapuri forms side by side, sometimes 
of the some root. 

Awadhi 

raha, gai, rah?, rahaa 

‘ (fal) aye, dekhe 
piai, tahai, rahal 


Bhojapuri 

rahal, gail, gailai, (once 
(fdal also), rahaln 
(/ai) ailai, dekhle 

padas, lehalas, bolailas 
dekhabn {mai) 


The future has mostly-/j forms but for the 1st person 
singular certain-m forms which are neither Bhojapuri nor 
•Awadhi are found e.g, {mai) sa'iam, jdim, halam, hilaim, 
d?in, mdram. These have to go to Nej)ali probably as also 
the forms jaith<r, s ikatii, jdifa which are of the present 
tense. Another characteristic of the future in certain cases 
is the absence of a vowel between the root and the suffix e.g. 
ah (Aw &tb), dekhdb (Aw dekhaib). 

(d) The post-positions are the ordinary Awadhi ones, 
kar, se, -m9, K<>’ha. We have also ms (loe) and wan (Ins). 
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(e) The present participle is like Bahraich Awadhi 
(ghuiiiinata, hota, daumta etc.) while the past participle is 
Bhojapuri {jalma}, riukdil). 

(/) I’lie conjunctive participle sometimes has the final 
-i in the verb and sometimes not e.g. khdi lehel or kha lehel 
but more usually without the -i. Both the forms are Awadhi 
however, though of different areas. 

(g) The oblique form of the infinitive ends in -e e.g. 
kah^ Idgal, dekhe Idgal. 

December 1928. 
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SKR. INITIAL M FOLLOWED BY H OR ASPIRATION IN THE 
NEXT SYLLABLE > INITIAL BH IN M. I. A. V. 

By Own Chandra, M.A., Leclarei , Govt. CnUege, /.aha re. 

Abbreviations, 


M.I.A.V. 

Idodern Indo-Aryan Vernacular 

Pkr. 

Prakrit. 

Skr. 

Sanskrit. 

Pb. 

Panjabi. 

H. 

Hindi. 

Cr. 

(;! n j rati . 

s. 

Sindhi. 

Mar. 

Marathi. 

B. 

Bengali. 

Nep. 

Nepali, 

Pa. 

Pali. 

Per. 

Persian. 

N. 

Neuter gender. 

M. 

Masculine gender. 


Initial' bh of Skr. lias in must casos hocm rutainud in Pkr. as 
wolt as ill its lator (loscciKlants, as, Skr. bhramara- > Pkr, 
bhamara > Pb. bhaur; Skr. bhajyate > Pkr. bhajjai > Pb. 
bhajje. Thei’e are a IVw cases, liowever, in wliicli the initial bh 
lias descended from tlie initial m anil the aspiration of the 
succeeding syllable, (See examples, given below). The fact 
that the retention of the initial bh was somewhat regular, and 
the change of the initial m combined with the h or aspiration of 
the following syllable was rare, has been responsible for the 
extension of the former phonetic change even at the cost of the 
latter. This note aims at restoring to rah a few of its own des- 
cendants. 
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Corrosponding to Ph. bhijj we liave H. bhljnfi, Mar. bhij^iS, 
(j. bh:jvu, Nep. bhij-, B bhija, S. bhijanu, all meaning “to be 
wot, (lamp or moist.” In some of these vernacnlars we also come 
across the verbal roots like Pb. bhgnfi, bhiaunl, U. bhigona, 
bhlgana, bhijfma, mihana, meaning “to make wet”, “to moisten,” 

H. mthfi, bhij, and bhiga, all related to each other in sense 
and sound, point to a common origin. Through their form anct 
meaning they s(Hnn to suggest that they ai (' connected with and 
descended from the Skr. mih-, “to wet, to moisten.” H. bhij, Pb. 
bhijj, could be derived from Skr. mihyate, H. bhigo, bhiga, (from 
*ineghaya-causal of mih) and miha also fi om Skr. mih. Pb. bhS 
could be connect(Ml with Skr. mehati, while bhiau is the causal of 
bhS. 

The phonetic change is already known to us t!i rough the 
following words. H. bhais, G. bhss, Nep. bhalsi, Pb. malh, etc., 
hav(' been considered by most of the scholars as desc(>ndod from 
Skr. mahisl. Mar. bharai has been traced back to Skr. smarati 
(Grammatik dor Prakrit Sprachen, P. 217). We know that 
the initial m in Skr. changes into v in Pkr., as Skr. manmathah > 
Pkr. vammatho. We art' also acquainted with the change of 
med'al hv into bh as in tin* case of Skr. jihva > Pkr. jibbha to 
Pb. H. jibh and Pb. jib and H. jih. These examples show that 
in some cases the initial m with tlie aspirations of the following 
syDabh' shiftc'd close to it has yielded bh, probably through vh. 
Whatever the ])rocess, the phonetic change is the same as has 
already i)een admitted to have taken place in the case of certain 
words. 

It will be useful here to make mention of the descendants of 
Skr. dah-, to burn. In H. we have dah, dagh and dajh, cor- 
responding to H. miha, bhiga and bhij. In Skr., too, we find 
dagha- and megha- (corresponding to Persian dag and meg) 
along Avith dah- and mih-, the two latter having lo.st the soft 
guttural and retained only the aspiration, 
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Again, tlie coninHrtion ol' bhij with rain is clnarly indicated 
by the Mar. M’ords bhij-paus [Skr. pravrs-], well w(‘tting or 
soaking rain, and Mar. bhijana, soaked grain. 

Not only this. The m'w derivaiion ('iiables n.s also to ofuir a 
.satisfactory interpretation of Pa. abhijjamano, wliicli has so far 
been considered ditficult to explain (See abhijjamiino in Pa. Eng. 
Dictionary — Rhys Davids & William St('de, Surrey, 192;")), in the 
contexts in which it occui's. For example, in Digha Nikaya, 
London, 1890, Vel. 1, page 78, we read a desc-ription of the 
psychic powers of a Btiikkhn. He i.^^ des('ril)ed as having the 
pow(‘r of becoming in visibh', as being able to plunge into and 
emerge from the earth as one can do in tlu' cast' of water, as 
being able to pass (penetrate) through a mountain, a wall or a 
rampart without touching it. In this very text we read about 
him “udake pi abhijjamano gaccbati seyyatha pi patbaviyaip. ’ ' 
This abhijjamano has bt'en derived by some scholars from ,Skr. 
abhid-ya-mfinah, not being broken. It is just possible that other.s 
may be connecting it with Skr. abhi-anj-, to smear with oil etc. 
It is clear, however, that sentences like “he goes remaining un- 
broken even in water,” or “he goes getting smeared even in 
water” are meaningless in the passage referred to. On the 
other hand, if we connect Pa. abhijjamano with Skr. *^a mih ya 
manah, not being made wet, we at once gel at the right intei’- 
pretation whicli is “lie goes into watei’ without getting wet as one 
(goes without getting wet) on land.” 

Against the etymology already lioiding the field and accepted 
by the pre-eminent scholars like Prof. Turner and Prof. Bloch, 
the following objections suggest themselves to us; — 

1. bhij, bhigo, bh§, bhiati, miha of M. I, A. V., lelated to 
each other in sense and sound, point to a common origin. It 
does not seimi so easy to derive miha from Skr. abhyanj-. - 

2. We find that bhij, bhiga etc., mean to bo wet, to moisten 
respectively. Skr. abhyanj-, however, has always been employed 
in the sense of smearing or annointing as with oily substances. 
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Its primitive sense is tliat of ailornmg or decorating. Scholars 
are all acquainted with the Tact that Skr, verbs have, in most 
case.s, retained theii' original meaning even it' some secondary 
senses liave cropitc'd up in tlie course of semantic evolution. 
Such cases in which the original sense has altogether disappeared 
are very rare. It becomes necessaiw therefore for those uphold- 
ing the view in favour of abhyahj- to prove that the evolution of 
the meaning has indeed taken place in the manner suggested by 
them. 

Let us take another woixl. Jt is known to most scholars 
that J’b. bhedu is a descendant of Skr. medhra-, so is also Pb. bhed, 
a representative of Skr. medbri. Similarly in Hindi we have 
bhcr, a ram, from Skr. medhra-, and bhsr, a sheep, from Skr. 
medhrl, and also H. ni§dha and 11. bhgda irom Skr. 
modhra-l ka. (By the way, the presence of aspiration in the 
second syllable of medha and its absence in the same syllable of 
bh§d:'i- lends support to the view that bh is a representative of 
m and aspiration), IL bhed> a sheep, a goal, too, is to be traced 
back to Skr. medhri. Skr. medhra-, m, is a primary derivative of 
mih- with the suffix-tra (stran) (Panini 3. 2. 182). We get medhra- 
througli meg'h- and tra. Medhra-, mas., a ram, seems probably a 
product of false analogy with its n. medhra-. The regular mas. 
stem should have been medhr f^nd its nominative singular would 
have beeh medhii. It does not seem improbable that Mar. bhed 
(poetical) timid, is but a figurative use of (1. bhed>in the sense 
of sheep or goat, the latter being always considered timid (cf. 
I^er. buzdil— coward, lit. having the heart of a goat). 

Even if there were any doubt witli regard to tlie derivation 
of bhij from Skr. mih-y-, it should disappear now in the light of 
the similar phonetic change that has taken place in the case of a 
derivative of mih- itself. 

Similarly we liave Pb. bhuU, II. bhul, Xep. bhul, 13. bhula, 
Alar, bhul, G, bhul. Different scliolars have derived them 
differently. Professors Turner, PiscJiei and Bloch derive them 
from Skr. bhur- through bhulati^, Pkr. luhai through lubhai*> 
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The very fact that Skr. bhur- has been used very rarely renders 
il improbable that Pb. bhull etc., have descended from it. It is 
the rarely used words that die a natural death and it is the active 
words, frequently employed, that go on living ip one form or 
the other. Pb. bhull and M. bliul can be derived from Skr. 
mudha , the past pai ticiple from Skr. muh-. The different senses 
in which Skr. muh- and its derivatives like mudha , mugdha-, are 
used are nearly the same in which Pb. bhull and its derivatives 
like bhrda, bhullia are employed. In Skr. wc have adhvanam 
mdhayati corresponding to Pb. rasta bhulSda hai. The meaning 
of a-mogha-, unerring, not going astray, seems to siijiport the 
now’ view-point to a certain extent. 

That the root originates from a past participie need not 
surprise us. Tliere are so many other roots in this and other 
Vernaculars, for example, Pb. natth fi'oin Skr. nasta-, 11. ruth 
from Skr, rusta- etc. which have past participle as the root. 
(See in this connection art. No. 241 in formation do la langue 
marathe, Blocli, Paris, 1920.) 

Again, if w<' compare Pb. and II. bhir, in the senses of uniting, 
colliding, coupling, pairing and its relatives in tin; other iVl.I.A.V. 
w'ith the Skr. mith-, w e find there is striking resemblance in their 
meanings. The phonetic change is the same as in the case of 
Pb. bhijj, Pit. bhull, It. bhais, etc. The c'langt^ may be consider- 
ed something like mith->mhit > mhid- > bhir-. Tiie change of 
t in mbit- into d i>'id subsequently into r is on all fours vvith the 
change of Skr. pat-, lo fail, into H. par. 

It is clear from what is given above that T^b. bhijj, bhull, 
bhi?’ and other near relatives of theirs, one and all, owai their 
birth in reality to Skr. words with initial m followed by h or 
aspiration in the succeeding syllable. But Skr. words beginning 
with bh having a large and rich family and long list of descendants 
may be said to have succeeded in bringing certain others born of 
poor parents into their o wn fold. It is but proper to restore the 
lost children to their own parents in view of the points raised in 
this short note. 
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BURUSHASKi TEXTS. 

1. Story of the North Wind and the Sun. 

By Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M, A., D. Lilt. 

informants ' 

(1) Shun Khan, a blind Hafiz, lie said he had been Col. Loriinei ’s 
infomant for some time. Age about t,0 years. 

(2) Hubbu Ali, of Baltit (Hunza). Age about 50 years. Em- 
ployed for sometime in the army at Jammu. 

(3) Faqlro, of a village about 8 miles from Nagar. Has been a 
shepherd-boy in the forests of Kagar. Employed for about 10 months 
at the Prince of Wales College Hostel, Jammu. Age about 13 years. 

Hunza Dialect. 

Ju'male tis ke s4 

nortli of wind and sun 

Ju'mule tis ke sil ‘gute 'cAgate caI u'manibun, mi 
iiovtii-oi' wind and sun this tliing-on disjmte tliey-liad-liad us 
m$ltAlikcum m|n '/Atibo bfin. 'ite 'waxtubo 

us-both-1'roni who powiu-ful are tliis tiuie-in 

'gArurum khbtan ngjol hm mu'saphtren 

warm coat liaving-put on a traveller 

t§lum dus^ dimi. 'Ice bltike uimo 

there-j'roiii coming-out arrived these both-of their-own 
'cAga '§b8 dcdsimi ks 'Amine 'khme mu'saphire 
matter there remained that who this of traveller- 
khbt db* gusi'mike infe bArar Jupan. 
oi'-cuat made put olf if his talk-to (they) shall come 
torumAnat tis ho but mAuimi. bbruman ti$ 
this-much-for wind still great became so-much-the wind 
zbreka mAui'mike 'me mu'sdphirs 'ise khbt 

foree-with became-thougli this-traveller this coat 
jArum/sum 'kuli 'mi 'dimAjums n'lmi. 'mujatar 
before- than- than even behind folding went end at-to wards 
'ite 'tise imo zbr 'phAtptimi. torununar sii 
(his wind its-own force leave-did this-much-for sun 
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but z6r 'n^tan dnsimi. torumAnar niu'sapbire imo 

great force doing came out this-mucli-for traveller his-own 
khbt hu'mAlkum diusimi torumAnar 'its 't^ss 's$nimi ks 
coat immediately put off tiiis-mncli for this wind said that 
'guss sd jdjBum but 'jAtibo b! 'Sfnimi. 
this sun I-than more powor-ful is said. 
Nagarl dialect. 



Ju'mals 

tis ks 

sd 


north-of 

wind and 

sun 

Ju'mabs 

ti$ ks 

sd 'khuts 

’cAgats cAb 

north-of 

wind and 

sun this 

thing-on disput 

u'mAni 

bium, mi 

m§lt§ikjBum 

m^nan 

they had 

had us 

us-both-from 

who 

'jAtilo bA 

i. '§ts 'wAqtuUu 'gArurum kdtan 

power ful 

is this 

tiine-in warm coat 


nijbl hin mu'saphiran 'tgibum dns dimi. 
liaving-put-on a travelhu- there-from coming-out arrived 
Os cU1§ik8 uimo 'cAga ^Is dudsimi 

these both-of their-own matter then' remained 

ke 'Amins 'khins mu'saphirs kbt dfe'gusi'mi ks 

that who this trav(‘lIer-of coal mado-put-ot¥-if 

i n^ bArar j^uan. 'tAurumAnar ti$ ho but mAnimi. 

his talk- to (they) shall come this-much-for wind still great became. 

bXuruman tis zXrapAts mdni'miks. 'ms mu'saphirs 

so-much-the wind force-witli became -though this traveller 

'9SS kdt jArumcum 'kulu 'iisi 'dimA Jums 'nimi, 'mu 

this coat before-than-than even behind folding went end- 

jAtor 'ets 'tiSs tmots zArap •phAtgtimi. 

at-towards tliis wind its-own-this force leave-did 

'tAurumar 'gss sa' but zArap n'gti dusimi. 

this-much-for this sun great force doing came out 

'tAurumar mu'saphirs imoss kdt hu'mAlkum 

this much for traveller bis own-this coat immediately 

diiis mi. 'tAurumar 'gts 'tiss 's^ni'miks 
put off this-much-for this wind said that 
^huss sa jddum but ‘jAtilo bi ‘senimi. 

this sun I-than more powerful is said 
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NOTES. 

(*) Phonetics 

Vowels 

I is very closo. Buni.slmski sis “man’' sduikIr almost exactly 
like French six, and in the transcription of 'jAtibO “powerful” 
there is considerable difficulty in deciding whether it should , be 
transcribed 'jAtiUo or 'jAtibo. But in unstressed position the 
sound may properly be transcribed as I. 

9 sounds like e in English “bed”, but is closer and shorter. 
In the case of some speakers Burn. d§n “year”, d§b “oil” sound 
like dm, dib. 8 is also close;, and sounds somewhat like French 
8, tliough not so close'. The front voivels are (dose, but the back 
vowels an; comparatively open. 

Th(' final u of Nagarl '§t8 'wAqtulu “at this time” is charac- 
teristic of the dialect, the corresponding (inal vowel in ITunza 
being often O. This (‘orrespondence occurs in adverbs like N. 
mutu'biow”, llu. m'jto; M. kh^btu “to-day,” ITu. khubto; N. 
'hunzu “liunza”, Ifu. 'hunzo. Tiiis correspondence does not 
occur in the genitive jiostposition mo as in imo “its own,” ulmo 
“their own”. 

The diphthongs Au and §i are the striking characteristics of 
Nagari, the corresponding sounds in Hunza being the low-toned 
monophthongs Q, and §. Cf. 

N. Hu. 

tAurumAnor “then” torumAnor 

AUs ■ “iny wile” os 

Hunza bferumon “so-much-the” for (Hindi jitnfl) is a very 
unusual correspondent of N. bXurumon: we had expected bbruilfton. 

Similarly for §i, cf. 

N. Hu. 

tgilum “from there” tflum 

tArq^i “a wave” tArdqf 

N. is the abbreviation used for Nagarl, Hu. for Hunza. 




Sometimes, corresponding to the Nagari gi or i§, there occurs 
a Schwundstufe i in Hunsia, which is pre-eminently a dialect of 
contractions, and manifests a later Vowel-system. Gf. 

N. . Hn. 

61t§ik8 “both” bltike 

'ni$c “having seen” nifiin 

Sandhi is a commoji occnrrence among these dialects. We 
have here internal Sandhi in 

'CAga^e “on the tiling” = 'cAga l-A^e (post-position for “on”) 

§'38^8 (N.) “on this” = '§S8-t-At8 

6'rutubAm “had placed” = 6* l-hu'rutu'bAm. 

External Sandhi occurs in 

N. imot8 “its this” (neuter) = imo + '§t8 

its own this 

imos8 “its this” (active-animate) '=imo -f '§S8 
Tones. 

The high-falling tone and the low-rising tone, like those 
whicli occur in Panjabi, are a very comriion phenomenon in 
Burnshaski. Thus Buru, sft “sun” sounds exactly like Panj. sd 
“breath”. Similarly Hu. khbt N. kb^ “coat,” bAi “is” dimi 
“arrived” have the high-falling tone. 

The low-rising tone occurs in d^s “coming out” minimi 
“became,” tgrumAnar (Hu.) “then.” Particularly striking is- the 
low-rising tone after voiced consonants. These voiced consonants 
maintain the voice before this tone, so that with the tone these 
consonants sound somewhat like bh, gh and dh. But the first 
elements b,g and d are so distintcly apart from the succeeding 
tone, that it would be a mistake to transcribe them as voiced 
aspirated consonants. This is confirmed by the Burushaski 
pronunciation of Hindustani or Panjabi words. Thus these 
speakers can pronounce neither Hin. bh, dh, nor Panj. h, t, cf. 
their pronunciation in bAt “cooked rice,” pun “fry,” 'tobi 
“washerman” 


'For this term, see below the discussion on gender. 
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These tones ^ire, in s.everat win tjs, s-ignificant. Cf. 


Monotone 
da ‘Mgain’ - 
j/if “graze ’ ’ 
b^r “thing spoken” 

In the fobowing example the 
tone gives a different meaning:— 


High-falling tone 

da “(I) having arrived” 

jAr “forward” 

bAr “large gorge or nullah” 

transposition of high falling 


dAodAO§'tAo 

“to prepare a hodge-podge 
or khicri. 

d^odAo§'tAo 

“to stir a liquid with finger, 
spoon etc.” 

Monotone 

Low-rising tone 

dirias.v.\“to bake” 

diri8S/v.\“to cook” 

ljuw-rising tone 

High-falling tone 

i “his son” 

j “(he) himself” 

no “(I) pray!” 

rib “(I) having gone" (N.) 

b| “really!” 

bk“no!” 

“my son” 

Ai “my daughter” 


(in connected speech, 
otherwise the isolated 
form is hi). 

These significant tones, however, are far from being universal. 
Bui'u. is not a tone-language like Chinese. The few significant 
tones seem to be the products of Sandhi, In many words the 
tones optionally occur, thus n^tan or njtan “having done,” nimi 
or hiimi “went”, s^nimi or s^nimi “said,” the presence or 
absence of the tone depending either upon the peculiar mood of 
a speaker, or his personal habit. 


Stress. 

A })eculiarity of the stress is the almost uniform intensity of 
syllables in a dissyllabic Avord, especially when both the syllables 
begin with a consonant. Thus in bArar “to talk or conversation”, 
kbVii- “coat,” the last syllables are not so weak. (The words 
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can be also broadly transcribed bArAr, kd^An.) The stress be- 
comes particularly nnifonn in dissyllabic words like d^ltAs 
“good”, hulja “sit.” 

Consonants. 

The presence of retroflex consonants as in bu^ “very”, -Ate 
“on” should be noted, as . retroflex and dental c )sonants are 
separate phonemes, cf. 

'tAk^'tAs “ to crush, smash” 

but '^Akg'tAS “to bind” 

'thAmg'tAs “to make one king” 

but ’^hAm§'tAs “to sweep” 

'dAing'tAS “to magnetise by reading 

verses” 

but '^AmgtAs “ to shake the branches of trees 

for bringing down fruit.” 

These consonants are not alveolar or merely “retracted”, 
they are definitely retroflex, the tip of the tongue curling back 
and touching the region somewhere behind the teeth- ridge. 

Besides the plosive retroflex consonants there also occur the 
palato-retroflex consonants J, c in “they shall come.” Q and 
? are separate phonemes, as in 

‘cuk^’tAO “ to be quiet” 

'$ukf'tAo “to sew” (Hu.) 

“ to eat with a pricking stick, 

as one does with a fork.” 

It should be noted, however, that <? and J are affricates, and 
that in narrow transcription they may be symbolized as tJ and 

(Ja. 

The initial aspirated consonant kh in Hu, kh6t (but N* kb^) 
“ eoat” is characteristic of some loan-words in Hnnza with a,X[ 
initial plosive, cf, ■ . 
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Hu. N. 

'phulis Policeman” 'pulis 

'phgrda “ born” 'pgida 

The retroflex s and the palatal J are separate phonemes, cf. 

't9$§'t/'S “ to take an oath” 

but to make a ceiling” 

sek9'tAs(N.) “to fill” 

but J§k§'tAS “to hate” 

Si “eat” 

but Ji “ hearth ’ * 

'm'^$§'tAs “to boil” 

but ‘mAjgVs “ to rub or press” 

'SAqg'tAs “ to make a staircase” 

but 'jAqg'tAs “ to take care” 

Su “ movement of gentle breeze” 

(used with the verb mando 
“ to be”) 

Ju “ a small piece or chip of wood 

carried by a stream” 

Tlie retroflex $ is also preserved in some loan words from 
Indo-Aryan. cf. 

'cu$9'tAs “ to suckle.” Shina cusoi^ 

bd§ “ language” Sh. bus 

bi§ki'nAs (Hu. only) “ to beg” 

hi$-mahi$ (Hu.) “ buffalo” Sh. mSiu§ 

his-majus (N.) 

mus(l (N.), the handle of a plough. 

h is a strongly breathed fricative. In emphatic position this 
breath is so strong that h in the phrase hm ke sis “even a single 
(bin) man” is sometimes heard somewhat like $. 

Pinal 1, as in English, is dark, “fighting”, nidi 

“ wearing”. Its narrow transcription would bel. 
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(it) Grammar. 

Gender. 

We OAvo the interesting discovery of a hitherto unexplored 
gender in Burushaski to Lt. Col. D. L. R. Ijoriiner, who, in his 
stimulating article on “ A Burushaski Text from Hunza” BSOS 
Vol. IV part III (p. 506) uses the “non-committal label x” for 
this gender. I propose to call this the “active-animate” gender. 
It is true that this so-called “ actiA^e-aniniate” gender includes a 
large number of inert and inanimate objects, and that no single 
principle consistentiy underlies the objects for which this gender 
is used. This language indicates a “ verschinelzung” of the 
active inert, the vital ai d the sexual principles. A parallel 
phenomenon occurs among Algonkin and several other dialects; 
cf. Dr. G. Royen; “Die notninalen Klassifications-Systeme in den 
Sprachen der Erde” (1929), pp. 239, 240, 253. 

In spite of this confusion and the invisibility of a single 
universal principle, however, my investigations have shown that 
the active-animate principle is a prominent, if not the predominant 
feature of this gender. Tins is confirmed by the use of the 
“active-animate” verb even with neuter objects when they az*e 
spoken of as doing or producing something. Thus in both the 
dialects fihil “water” is ueuter, so that for “this water is good” 

Hu. 'gute juhil Jua bi'la 
N. 'khuts filiil /ua di'la, 

the neuter verb being bi'la and di'la respectively in these dialects. 
But when we have to say “ this Avater makes him healthy”, 
then we have 

Hu. 'guts jbIitI in wArc '§cibi 

this water him healthy makes 
M. ’khuts fihrl in WAr<j '§cibi 
this Avater him healthy makes 

Here '§cibi “does” which must be used for “animals” is used 
in connection witli a neuter subject, and the fact of its being 
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neuter is indicated by the retention of the neuter pronouns 
'gute (Hu.) 'khute (N.) in the sentence. This indicates 
that when action is to bo denoted, the aetivitj'^ of a neuter 
subject nnist be expressed by a verb in its “animate” form, 
e., the form in which it is invaidably used in connection with 
non-human living beings. 

This is further confirmed by tlic following examples taken 
from actual original texts: — 

horAlt SIS gu'chAraoAr phAta'jocibi 

rain men to go allow does not 

“the rain does not allow men to g».” Here harAlt, the subject 
is neuter, but the verb used is a'jocibi. — an “active-animate” 
form. We had expected ojoctbt'la, the neuter form. 

'chile ban bklton 'dici bim 

water an apple brought had 

“the water of the stream had brought an apple,” The “active- 
animate” form 'd'Cibim “had brought” is again used here. We 
had exp{*cted 'dicibi'lum, the neuter form. 

gfe-ti§e 'mAto phAr gdtibi 

snow-storm, brain turning thee-has-made 
“the snow-storm has turned thy head.” gg-ti$8 “snow-storm” 
is neuter, but tlie verb for “has done a turning” is “active- 
animate.” We had expected gbtibi'la. 

Again, 

'khute dunjkte m^n ojAjar u'chucibi 

this world somepeople happiness-to-them-takes 

“this world leads some people to happiness.” Here the subject 
dunjkte “world” is neuter, but the verb 'uchucibi “leads (them) ” 
is "active-animate.” We liad expected here u'chucibi'la. 

Generally speaking, if a neuter subject has a tran.sitive verb, 
the Verb is put in tbe gender used for animals, ije. the “animate 
^hder,” which therefore may be called "active-animate.” The 
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oniy cxc^'ption ihat has cdine to my notice k the verb “to 
e.^r., chAS |6 illjibi'ltt ‘‘the thorn pricks me.” Whether je 
thorn mo pricks. 

has here a Quasi-Dative sense, is conceival)le. ’ , , 

o . . .. 

In the above examples we iiave words denoting inanimate 
objects Avliich, although treated as quasi-animate in connection 
with transitive forms, retain the neuter pronouns, indicating that 
they are fundamentally neuter. Rut the Burushaski treatment 
of the words signitying modern modes of conveyance indicates 
that one of the original psychological motives underlying the 
active-animate gender still survives in the mind of the Burushaski 
speaker. F oi‘ words for all modern modes of conveyance have 
the “active-animate’' gentler in its complete form, f.e. both the 
pronoun and the verb connected tlierewith have the “active- 
animate gender.” Thus the folUtwing words' have the “active- 
animate” gender througliout: — 

'gA<Ji “train” motor “motor” 'lari “lon-y,” 'taqga “Tonga.” 

The “active-animate” gender also seems to preserve smne 
traces of pre- historic Animism. Thus not only do the words for the 
various kinds of spirits have the aa. (we shall use this abbrevia- 
tion to indicate the “active-animate” gender), even the two words 
for “corpse” have this gender. These woi'ds are 'iltm, gutos. 
Even the word for the body, has the aa., and seems to 

indicate the relics of Animism, cf. the various words relating to 
the world of spirits : — 


bald 

“monster’ 

ru 

“soul ” 

phut 

“ghost” 


The gender of the above words is aa. The following may be 
quoted from a Nagari story;— 

izraile r^ee dgn I'sbucihi 
Angel-of-death sonUo catching it-takes away, izrail ‘’Angel of 
death” is hei’e “active-ahimate.” 
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gsegu^as hArt mfibi “this corpse rises up.” Here both the 
pronoun 'gse “this” and the verb hArtm?ibi “rises up” are aa. 

That there is an “elevation” of gender wiien an object, 
generally indicated by aa. is said to “speak,” may be illustrated 
by the following; — 

'Ine 'gu^Ase ke sgibai 

“this corpse also says.” 

Here both the pronoun and the verb are changed. For in- 
stead of *§S8 (aa.), we liav(! 'Ine, which is masc.-fem. and instead 
of the expected sgibi we have a^ibai. 



The above discussion, tlien, indirectly indicates that the 
Gender in (piestion preserves the relics of an original active- 
animate principle. But as regards direct indication, there is not 
much. We have the consistent use of Uiis gender only for 
animals, so that “animate” may be partly applied to it. That 
activity is also originally attached to the sense of this gender, 
has also been shown above. But we know that human phantasy 
has extended the various principles of gender to a large number of 
unconnected objects, so that a “Verschiebung” in the gender- 
.system of many dialects has occurred, as Royen has pointed out 
in the above-mentioned work (pp. 439—443). 
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Coming now to our t(3Xt (story of (ho North wind and tlie 
sun), Av^e find thorein the following tliroo words with the “active- 
animate” gender: — 

sit “sun” 

kdt “coat” Hu. kh6t 

muj “end” 

(1) That the sun is considered to be “active-animate” is 
obvious from its nature and I'roin a parallel (ionception of its 
gender in many other primitive languages and cultures. 

But the fact that tis “wind” is neuter, rouses our suspicion 
and curiosity. Ts it because it did not strike these people as 
being constantly active ? Or is it because possibly the original 
aa. has given place to neuter? At any rate, wi; have noted in the 
above examples that when gfe-tis “snow-storm” “does” something, 
the verb concerned must be aa. 

(2) kdt “coat” is another curiosity. AH instruments and 
utensils, and all individual clothes, as the shirt, the scarf etc. 
have the aa. These things serve a purpose and fnnction, like 
animals, for the execution of some intelligent or deliberate object 
in the mind of the possessor, That there is some “active” 
principle conceivable in instruments may be acceptable, and the 
“active principle” of instruments may have been extended to 
clothes. But all this “explanation” would be pure hypothesis, 
and the phenomenon as it stands at present is nothing more than 
a curiosity. 

(3) That muJ “end,” commonly used for the skirt of a 
mountain, should have the aa-, is a fact of which I am unable to 
conceive any explanation. 

The “active-animate” principle, then, though prominent in 
this gender, is far from being predominant or universal. This label, 
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like the chatri nyaya'- in Sanskrit, is only indicatory and not ex- 
pressive, bnt tlie conventional name proposed has some basis in it. 

Number. 

The final — n’s in bin mu'saphiran ‘‘a traveller” and--rk in 
61*9U'8 “both” are suffixes the occurrance of which has been 
noticed by previous writers on the subject, cf. Biddulph, JRAS 
XVI, pp. 75, 76; Lorimer, BSOS, IV- 3, pp. 513, 524. 

As regards n (or an), Biddulph speaks of it as being 
“used somewhat as an indefinite or definite article,” while Lori- 
mer calls it “the suffix of individnalness.” But according to my 
investigations, this -n is, primarily the suffix for specifying the 
singular number. This is confirmed by the fact tliat Avhenever 
the word for number one is used, the succeeding noun must end 
in the suffix -n. cf. hin (one) mu'sttphiran “ traveller” in 
our story. Similarly cf. ban haguran “one house.” Secondari- 
ly, however, the sense of the suffix is also extended to indicate 

(«) the indefinite article. So that tlie above expressions, 
according to the context, can also mean “a traveller” a “horse” 
respectively. When once the -n has been used, it is, generally 
speaking, not used again, cf. the following beginning of a story;— 
bm batjdn bam. 'me ik 'qliApjar 

a king was his name Khanjar 

batjb di'lum ^bat'Jb 'semmi. 

King was (the) king said 

Note how the word for “king” starts with batjbu, but has 
no final -n when used later. 

(6) “some,” “in particular.” cf. m^non du/'mAuon di 

some enemy arriving 

ddwb 'oqti 'J^ci 

claim making will devour (the properly). 

‘A kind of synechdoche. If five men are going together and 
only one of them has an umbrella, we say “there! men with 
umbrella are going” (chatri^o brajanti), althongb only one man 
has the umbrella. 
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^‘Some enemy will arrive, and laying claim to the property, 
will devour it.” 

Here the final -n of gives the signification of “some.” 

In our story, m$n9n 'jAtilo bAi “who in particular is strong,” 
the -n in m^non “who” has the sense of “who-in particular.” 

(( ) collection taken as a unity. 

The word for hundered is tliil, but thin means “a hundred.” 
Similarly in Alto -iski thin ru'paimjc “two or three hundred 
rupees” the -n suffixed to tlifl “hundred” indicates one collec- 
tion of 2 or 3 hundred rupees, though the sense of “some” may 
also be present here. 

The real origin of the suffix -ik, wdiich occurs in bltike 
(Hu.) “of both” N. hltgika, is obscure. It seems to be a plural 
correspondent of the suffix -n. Thus just as -n is used to 
specify the number one, -ik is used to specify the number many 
(cf. Lorimer’s article, p. 524), e.g, but 'sisik “many men.” 

This suffix, however, is also used to indicate “some,” as 
tamdkuik “some tobacco,” nAo'kgreqikar “for some services or 
posts.” These two words are significant, because -ik would 
be pleonastic, if its sense be only plural, for both tomftko and 
nAo'k^rgq are already plural, and the latter word already ends in 
the plural termination -§q. It should therefore mean “some.” 

In the Hunza version of the story the use of the biln lit. 
“are” with ra$n “who” is very peculiar. The Nagarl idiom 
also allows it. The question arises, when only one of the two 
was to be stronger, why is b4n “are” used here? The explana- 
tion is that the word m$n is always used in the plural number. 
It may mean “who?” or may mean “anybody (lit. somebodies)” 
if used affirmatively, cf. the following examples: — 

Q. khbla m$n biina bu'rujAoki 'gtAsar “Is there anybody 
here who could speak Burushaskif” lit. “are (there) sombodie.s 
here?” 
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Jtis. jil khbls m^n kapftn “no, Ihei-e is nobody here/' 
lit. “there are nobodies here.” 

The -an in m^nan in the Nagarl text, then, is added to 
tlie plural m^n in order to convert it into singular. 

Cases. 

Strictly speaking, there are no cases in BiirushaskI except 
the genitive and the agent case. All other cases, as in modern 
Indian languages, are formed by the addition of postpositions. 
Even these jjostpositions are not strictly used. Thus a sentence 
like 

batjii wazir fe'rimi “the king sent the wazir” reminds one of a 
partly non-grammatical language like English. 

Even the genitive does not occur in personal pronouns 
except the 2nd person sg. Thus ja means both “I” and “my,” 
mi “we” and “our”, ma “you” and “your.” 

6 is the ending both for the agent case and the genitive 

case. Thus in our text 

'Amine 'khine mu'saphire khbt 

M'ho this*of ti’aveller-of coat 

dk'guoi'mike 

made to put off-if 

the final e of 'Amine indicates the agent case, the finale of 

'khine and mu'saphire stands I'or tiie genitive. The e stands 

for plural as well; cl', 'me bltike (Hu.) “ of botli of 

these-of both-of 

these,” N. 'ue 61t§ike. 

hne means both “he” and “his,” but me' iu the text means 
“his,” though sometimes it means “he himself.” 

Pronouns. 

Both- the texts contain a copious number of Demonstrative 


Pronouns. 


Hu, , 

N. 

Mase, 'khme“this” “he” or “his” 

'khine 

ink “his” 

ink 

Active animate 'guse “this” 

'khuse 
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•jss 

“that” 

'9SE 

pi. 'ifie 

“those’’ 

(*8C8) US in 



the text is inasc. 

neuter. 'ite 

“that” 

'etE 

In imo “its 

own,” mmo “ 

their own’* we have the re^ 

llexiA^e or intensive 

sense, cf. 



P 

o 

“my” 


but j§imo 

own ^ ^ 


The use of the lielative pronouu in Burushaski is rare. It 
is coulined to clauses which have a conditional or general sense. 
Thus in our text '/'injne 'khjne mu'saphirs kli6t dfe'gusi'mike 

who tliis-of traveller-of C( at made to put off it 
the Relative pronoun 'Ainine “who’’ is used in a conditional 
clause. Otherwise the Relative is either entirely omitted or its 
place is taken by another Demonstrative pronoun, cl'. 

'u§ ak4tum 'ue 'sgnuman 
they me-with they said 
z.e., “they, who were with me, said.” 

Here the Demonstrative pronoun is repeated twice, but the 
relative is entirely omitted. This is the normal Burn, idiom for 
the Relative pronoun. 

Another example: — 

'gte ni'kjnmn u'chicuban §te diJar niman 

that having-written them (they) give that place-to (we) went 
“vve went to that place where they Avrite (i.e. Ave went to the 
booking-office). 

Adjectives. 

In 'gArurum “warm,’ um is tlie comnu)n Burn, suffix for the 
Adjective. 'jAtilo “poAverful” is an unusual form, and seems to be 
a loan-Avord from Shina, which has shatiln “strong,” sh&t 
“ strength,” apparently an Indo-Aryan Avord. 

The sense of “ all'-the with a numeral folloAving, corres- 
ponding to Hindi numerals ending in 6, as 'don5 ‘ both ’ 



lln6 “a)I the three’’ caro “all-tlie four” is expressed by a repeti- 
tion of the pronoun, using the second.pronoun as a pronomina] 
prefla before the numeral, cf. 

N. Hu 

mi m|lt©ik mi m^lt^lrk 

“both of us” Hin. ham don6) 

ma mAlt§ik (both of you) 

'u6 oltgik “both of tliein” 

mi miski “all the three of us” (tiaS) 

mi miwAlto “all the four of us” (car6) 

The Verb. 

The Verb Substautive is formed of two roots. The present 
and the past are formed from some unknown root *ba, as in bAi 
“is” of the text. The future is formed from the root men^S 
“to be, become or liave.” 

Hu. u'manibim 

“had had” 

N. u'mAnibium 

This form is past perfect of the prelixal Intransitive verb 
mdhhs. llu.-bim, K.-bium are aa. idural. In the i>luperfect 
both the roots have to be used, mends (here umenAs) as the 
main root, and *be as the auxiliary. 

'phAtgtAs “to give up” in 'phAtgtimi is a typical verb, as an 
enormous number of Buru. verbs is formed by the addition 
of 'jtAS "to do” (and if tlie verb is intransitive, mends) to a 
word. This idiom occurs in Shina as well, cf. ph4t thSki “to 
give up.” 

The following are past indelinite forms: — 
dfe'gusimi “made him put off ” 
dimi “arrived” 
dudsimi “remained” 
minimi “became” 

'nimi “went” 

dfe'gusimi is from d^’gusAg “ to make one put off a 
causative from diiises “to put off-” cf. 
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k6^ diijs “having put off the coat” 

k6t dfe'gus “having made him put off the coat.” 

This causative form is unusual, for the causative is normally 
formed only by strengthening the quality and the tone of the 
first vowel in a verb. ef. 

'd’JinAS “to open” 
but dl'JinAS “to make one open” 
d^jalAs “to hear” 
but dfe’jdlAS “to make one bear” 

The appearance of g in dfe'gus is unusual. There seems to 
exist a parallel in Hu. dfe'skArcas “to rain or pour down (trans.)” 
formed cansitively from diftrjsds “to rain.” 

diini “arrived” seems to be another irregular form, ft is 
past indefinite tense of J'uas “to come” or to ‘ arrive.” Generally 
the past indefinite tense preserves the root in its original form, 
SO that we had expected But, what is more probable, it is 

the infinitive which has been irregularly formed, the root being 
intact in dimi. 

dudsimi is the past indef. tense of the neuter verb dudses “to 
remain, abide, to bo fixed up,” the non-nenter parallel form 
being 'diw03^s, cf. 

'CAga dud Jdn'la (N) “the thing remains” 

„ dudjtla (Hu.) 

but 'hAg,ur 'diwejibi “the horse remains” the 

gender being aa.) 

This differance between neuter and non-neuter verbs is 
fundamental in Burn. cf. 

Neuter Non-neuter 

gADds “to carry” jAnus 

J§jas “to eat” $i9s 

minimi “became” is the neuter form of mauds “to be;” 
the non-neuter form wou Id have been ittnAnimi-, 
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Present Participle. 

'dinxAjuniE “i'olding” is present participle of 'dtm9j8^S ‘'to 
fold.” I is the regular alternation (in the present and future 
forms) for the 6 of a root. cf. 

di(}3S “to bring” pres. part. 'dijume 

gdrjsas “to run” „ ,, gdrjume 

•diphircas “to uproot” „ „ 'diphrrjums 

Otherwise c is the usual consonant occurring in the present and 
future forms, cf. 

§tas “to do” pres. part. '^cume 

shujas “to carry” ,, „ 'jshucume 

Conjunctive Participle. 

The Conjunctive Participle ngtan “having done” occurring in 
Hu. but n§ti in N. indicates a point of distinction between these 
dialects. In Hu. verbs ending in plosives or in vowels form 
their conjunctive participle by adding a final -an to a plosive 
and -n to a vowel, but no sucii ending occurs in N. cf. 


Hu, 


N. 

n^tan 

‘‘having done^^ 

'UQti 

nin 

“having gone^' 

ni 

nu'J$u 

“having eaten 

nu'Je 


But cf. d^s “coming out” occurring in the text. Here no 
-an is added, though even this form is optional in Hu., the 
other from being d^sin. 

The conj. part, npjdl “having put on” occurring in Hu. is very 
peculiar. It was expected to be nijdl, because there is a general 
rule that all non-neuter verbs governing a singular object get the 
prefix UI-, when governing a plural object they get the prefix nu . 
Now the object khd^W “coat” being singular, the non-neuter verb 
jglas “to wear” (as distinguished from the neuter verb bfelas “to 
wear”) required the prefix nr- (or ni-). This can be illustrated 
from the following regular forms : — 
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'nism “Having eaten one (loaf) *11131 

•nusun “Having eaten more than one (loaves) 'nusu 
So N. nijol “having put on” is quite regular. Why, then, do 
we have nujdl in Hu., though tlie object is singular? The ex- 
planation seems to be phimetie. In Hu. the change follows Vowel 
Harmony. If a verbal stem has the back vowel 0, the conjunctive 
participle should have the prefix nu-, even if the object is singular 
Here is another example r—jgras is a non-neuter verb. It means 
“to remove the barrier of a canal.” 

N. forms are nijgr (sg. obj.) 

nujqr fpl. obj.), 

but Hu. has nujor only, both for sg. and pi. objects. 

Postpositions. 

-Ats is primarily a locative suffix, meaning “on”, related to 
'jAtis “head”, as 'hAgurAte “on the head”. It is also used as an 
instrumental, as in 'ijhurAte “with a knife.”. So in the texts we 
have 'cAgate = 'cAga+Ate “on the thing”. 

-kil, occurring zoreka “with force” in the Hunza version, is 
an associative (not instrumental, which is -Ate) suffix, cf. jakil 
“with me.” In N. -kd.t6 is also used in the same sense. 

-ulo (Hu.) fsT. -ulu is a locative (or properly speaking 
“Illative” or “Inessivo”) suffix, with the sense of “in” or 
“within”. Thus 'wAxtulo “in the time”. 

-um, -cum, -Atom. 

These postpositions have, generally speaking, the ablative 


sense. 

In jArumuum “than before of the Text we have two 
pleonastic ablative suffixes, for jAr means “before”, um=. from 
or than, -fium is also used in the sense of “than”, as jftBum 
“than I”. 

Adverbs. 


Many adverbs are formed from postpostions. Thus 

■mu/Ator = muJ-f-Ate-hor “at leng^th”. 

, end on towards 
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Here -A^e is the locative, and ar the dative postposition. 
zArapA^e (N.) = zArap+A^e “forcibly.” 
force with 

jArumfijm has been already explained above. 

] “fro-there” 

tAurumAuar 1 | = tAurum + an + ar 

or tAurumar i > this much (the) for 

torumAnar Hu.) “ consequently, thus, then.” 
Adjectives are also used as adverbs, as hu'mAlkom “immedi- 
ately.” The word literally means “light”, being opposed to 
Ch'^m “heavy.” In the sense of “immediately” the word has a 
more intensive use than talAj and icbor, which mean “quickly.” 
but “much, very” 

ho “ again, still” 

•kuli (N. 'kulu) “even” 

'rci “behind.” 

Conjunctions. 

ke “and” occurs in tis ke s4. 

wind and sun 

ke “if” or “though”. In this sense it is put at the end of 
a subjunctive or optative mood, cf. 

dittke “if I arrive” 

mA'nisAke “if I become” 

m^ni'mike “though it became” 

ke “that” — to introduce a subordinate clause, as it occurs in 
Hindustani. 'cA^ $le duJlsimike “the matter there resulted 
that” — 

(tti) Stylistics. 

Synthetic phraseology. 
cAl u'manibim (Hu.) 

caI u'mAnibium (N.) “they were disputing.” 

This is a typical phrase in the language. Burushaskl has a 
large number of nouns or adjectives ( f ) which can never be 
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used alone. They must be used with the verb man&s “to be’* 
or ^t9S “to do”. Ar “afraid” or fear (?) is one of them, t^s 
“oath” or swearing (?j is another. In fact such words are so 
indissolubly combined with the verb that, as in the Eskimo 
language, it is very difficult to know the real meaning of these 
individual words. cAl “disputing” “dispute” or “quarrelsome” 
(?) is another word, which can never be used alone. Thus for 
«‘I saw a great fight in a place” we have 
ja bAu dijsuulu but umanAo jfj 85 in 

I a plaee-in great light(?) they having(?) saw 

But the use of the verb 'umeuAo in this synthetic expression 
is also obscure. The common meaning of the verb is “to be” or 
“to become” cf. 

mi heirdu mimAnuman 

we surprised we-became 

“We were surprised”. The adjective heirdu clearly shows 
that 'mimauAa here is an intransitive verb, meaning “to be” or 
“to become”. But here is a curious phrase: — 

cAldu nu'kuman 'juccumdug 

quarrel-a having-had come-have you? 

“have you come after having some quarrel?” 

Here the -9n in cAlan indicates that it is a noun in the 
objective case to the conj. participle mu'kuman, from ’gumauAo 
“to be or become” (2nd pers. sg.). Now is there any other 
language in which the Verb Substantive can be used transitively? 
I do not know of any. Tiiat it can be used transitively in Burn, 
is further confirmed by the following e.Kamples: — 
qhA'bAr umAnuman 
information they had 

“ they got the information”. 

but niu'jAqqat miroAnumen 

great trouble we had 

Or does this synthetic idiom, convert the nouns into 
adjectives, the so-called “transitive” use being really reflexive, 
especially because the pronominal prefix is used with this verb? 
Perhaps some of our readers will throw light on this point. 



Enuperative idiom. 

We have examples of ‘‘Bmimerative idiom’' in 

d^s dimi 

cumiug ont arrived, i.e. “(nnied np”. 
and 'dinujume 'nimi, 

folding went, i.e. “went on folding.’’ 

This idiom oeeasionally oceurs in Ihdo Aryan, and seems tO 
be gCowing; bnf its use in Burn, is enormous. This tendency is 
a part of the ” style of detailed expression— e.g. tEe 

lise of different verbs to signify “open” — so much current in 
Eurushaskl. The traveller is not simply spoken of as 
“arrived,’’ but “(‘oming out, arriv^ed”, for in such languages, 
as Havers explains it, in arriving from the town, the first slep 
is “coming out” and then “arriving”. This way of expression 
has been named “Ennmerative Redeweise”. an action being 
split up into a number of detailed actions. 

“Personal” Phraseology. 

Jn barer #uQan “they will come to talk” i. e. “he Avill be 
considered as being more pcnverful” w(; have an example of the 
aversion of Burn, to Impersonal and passive idiom. 

bAr means “anytliiug talked about” Hin bat; “they will corner 
to talk’’ means that “he will be talked about by the people 
(as being more powerful)”, “he will become distinguished.” 
The rarity of the Passive in actual idiom is confirmed by the 
following examples : — 

•gute habii) b$ 'wAxtulo doi ban 

this house-door what time-at, they open 

Hndiogejnianische Fprschung^n, Vol. 45, P. 229 if. 

“Man darf nicht sagen *ich korarae aus. der Stadt,’ dean ich 
bin erst ans der Stadt herausgegangen and dann angekomraen, 
sondern man muss sagen, fich gehe aus der Stadt, komme an’ 
(P.232.) • . , , 



“When ii the door of this house opened? 

•uije giki '§tQke 'guci duiman 

thou theft do -if thee-behiod (they) shall Catch 

“If you coiiiiuit theft, you shail be arrested", 

The existence of the Passive voice in Burn, cannot be 
denied. The L. S. I. list of words and phrases in the language 
contains a form of passive, the existence of which has been 
confirmed by my informants. These L. S. I. passive forms, as 
phonetically corrected, stand as follows • - 

J8 9'dglAo AmanAm “lam beaten" 

I T-to beat became (lit. “I have become to beat ") 

j8»'d§lAo AntanabAjam “I was beaten" 

je e'd^bAo AmajAm “I shall be beaten" 

But the copious bulk of my texts in both the dialects does 
not give even a single actual occurrence of the Passive. 

This fact brings to light the limitations of mere lists atid 
catalogues, and the importance of Stylistics from actual 

Direct NarratioD. 

The form of direct narration peculiar to Buru. consists in 
the repetition of the reporting verb at tiie end. The last 
sentence of our text illustrates it: — . 

'tise 's§uimi ke 'guss sd jdcum but ‘Mtild bi 

wind said that this sun T — than more powerful is said 

Here s'gaimi “said" occurs twice, once in the beginning 
and then at the end, corresponding to the opening and closing 
of quotation-marks. The actual occurrence of this device in a 
non literary language is interesting. Here is another 

example.’ — 

ja SQoem kg da 'qhAone J8 b^a 'nicAba SQuam 

1 said that then downwards I why going am .said 
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I said, “then why am I going down-wards? s^'aam “said” 
being repeated twice. 

(iv) Vocabulary. 

An alphabetical list of words occurring in both tlie versions 
of the story is given below. All these words, unless specifically 
noted by the abbreviations Hu. (Hunzaj, or N. (Nagari), are 
common to both the dialects. 

n. stands for “neuter,” aa. for “active-animate”, Hin, for 
Hindi, Sh. for Shina. 

There has been considerable difficulty in finding a Burn, 
word for the “north”. It seems that tlie language has no 
word of its own for this perspective. Biddulph gives shirndl, and 
so some of my informants said Ju'mol, but this is evidently not 
BurushaskI Some informants proposed kAp'jut, but even they 
wavered, as the other informants said that the word was used 
in Yarkand for the people of the Pamirs, including those of 
Hunza-Nagar, 

—Ate, postposition in 'cAgate “on this thing”, on. 
bAi, Pres, tense from an unknown root *ba, is. 
bAr, n., anything talked about Hin. bat 
bArarjuijan, “ they will come to talk” i.e., he will be talked 
about. 

bAOruman (N.) ^ q£ q,iantity, so much, Hin. jitna. 

bferuman (Hu.) J ’ 

but, adj. or adv., much, very. 

'CAga, n., matter. Sh. 'cAga “story.” 
cAl ‘imanAs, compound inf., to fight, dispute, 
dfe'gusimi, causative past indef. tense of dfe’gusas (from 
diuses), made (him) put off. 

•dijume, pres. part, of dimafiAO, “folding”, 
didsimi, past indef. tense of diusas, “put off.” 
dimi, past indef. tense of ?d9S, came, arrived, 
duftsixni, past indef. tense of dudsas, remained, was fixed. 
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or 


d^s, conj, participle of dusss, coming ont. 

^S8 (N.), Pron. aa. that, this (distant). 

§t8 (N.), Pron. aa. that, this distant). 

'gus8 (Hn.), Pron. aa., this (near). 

'gut8 (Hu.) Pron. n., this (near.) 
hin, numeral masc., one. 
ho, adv., again, still. 
hu'mAlkum, adv., immediately. 

'i58 (Hu.), Pron. aa. pi. of 'iS8, those, these (distant), 
'rci, adv., behind, 
ml, Pron. masc., bis. 

'iS8 (Hu.), Pron. aa., that, this (distant). 

'ite (Hn.) Pron. n., that, this (distant), 
imo. Pronominal ad.jective, its own. 
lArumcum, adv., than before. 

•kd, post position, associative (in zdraka) with, 
kc, conjunction (1) and (1) if, though (3) that. 

kbton (N.) I . , . 

khdt^n (Hu.) J ’ 

'kuli (Hu.) 'I , 

'kulu (N.) J ’ • 

'khin8, Pron. masc. of this, 
khdt^n (Hu.), aa., coat, cloak. 

'khus8 (N.), aa. this (near). 

'khut8 (N;), n., this (near), 
minimi, past indef. tense of moa&s, became. 
in$n, Pron. ph, who (indeterminate). 
m§non, Pron. sg., who (in particular). 

mlm$lt§ik (N.) 
miin§ltAlik (Hu.) 
mu'saphiran, masc. a traveller, 
muj, aa., end. 

s/r 3 


] , adj.. 


both of us. 
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'uimi^ past indef tense of niaa, went. 

dltgike (N.) 1 

r, adj., both of them, 
dltike (Hn. J 

'phAt^'tAs, compound inf,, to give up, 
sd, aa,, sun. 

'/Atilo, adj., powerful, strong. 

‘tAurumar (N.) \ 

T.) >, adv., then, consequently. 

1 .)) 


j, adv., from there. 


•tAurumAnar (N., 
t9rumAnar (Hu.) 

t^ilum (N.) 

tflum (Hu.) 
ti8, n., wind. 

tQrumAnar (Hu,), adv., then, consequently. 

— ulo (riu.)'l 

r, postposition, in, at. [in 'wAqtulo 
— ulu (M). J (Blu.)waxtulu (Jii.) at this time]. 


u'manibim (Hu.) 


}■ 


u'mAnibium (N.) 
uimo, Pronominal adj., their own, 
WAqt (N.) 


Pluperfect of ’umanAs, had. 


I 

i.)J 


. . . time. 

WAxt(Hu. 
aArap (N.), n., force. 
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THE GROUPING OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN DIALECTS 

By A. Berriedule Keith 

Rolgei- Pedersen in a very intei^ting papeP has ad-duced 
evidence to show that Ttalo -Celtic, Tocharian, I»hrygian, and 
Hittite constitQted at a remote period a eontinuotis group of 
dialects of Indo-European, and that later these branches were 
violently separated, the former to dominate Europe, the latter 
to disappear ultimately in the sea of the nations of Asia. This 
thesis, which naturally is only one of the many reconstructions 
of the history of Indo-European suggested by the discovery of 
Tocharian and Hittite, deserves careful consideration. 

The close connection of Italian and Celtic is proved specifi- 
cally in the author's opinion by the possession by both of the 
passive and deponent in -rand the genitive singular of -o- stems in 
- 1 . These characteristics may bo found also, it has been suggested 
by Sommer*, in the speech of the Veneti, and the genitive in -i 
is probably to be recognised in the Lepontine inscriptions which 
may present the speech of a Ligurian tribe. But elsewhere -i is 
very doubtful; in Albanian forms such as gttri may stand for 
guroi, and be originally dative, not genitive. Nor is the signi- 
ficance of tlie use of -I destroyed even by the acceptance of the 
ingenious suggestion of WackernageP that there is to be found 
the same -i in the Sanskrit, va^l-karoti, an idiom which is deafly 
closely akin to the Ijatin dicionls facere. This parallelism may be 
explained in either of two ways; it may be assumed that the 
original Indo-European genitive of -q- stems ended in-i, and that 
by the influence of the pronominal form it came to be altered, so 


(1) Le gronpement des dialeetes indo-e«ropeens (ld25). 

(2) Indogermanische Forschungen, XLII. 90-182. 

(3) MdangesifSanssure^' (1008), pp. I25if. The idiom is 
hardly known in the %veda, but may be old. 
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that an original *e’cwl passed into •ekwosyo through •tosyo 
•ek\n^. Or it maybe held that the -i form was originally con- 
fined to adverbial uses, which are preserved in Inde-Iranian, but 
was extended widely in lialb-Celtic. T ms it is possible that from 
:a phrase such as populum regni sui facere, “to reduce a people 
l.under his sway”, there might arise a populus regni mai, “a people 
under ray sway”, whence the genitive force of -i might spread. 
Whether either of these views is correct, the fact remains that the 
general use of -i in Italo-Geltic’ serves to prove a distinctive 
connection between these speeches, comparable with that between 
Indian and Iranian or the Baltic and the Slav speeches. 

That Tocharian is specially related to Italo-Celtic is suggest- 
ed by the appearance in it of deponents and passives in -r. But 
it is clearly necessary to adduce much further evidence than this 
one point of similarity, and the question is whether it is possible 
,to attach much weight to the proofs so far adduced. 

1, We find in Tocharian the roots §am-, “be seated”, l3rain-, 
“lie down”^ and stam-, “stand”. The last mentioned is clearly an 
enlarged form of the common root sta- which is actually found 
in Tpeharian. There is also found beside the form §am- the 
unertlarged form. Probobly too we have , both unenlarged and 
enlarged forms of the I. E. root denoting “to live” seen in Greek 
^§n, and :Old Slav zi-ti, for we find Sayemo, “we live”, on the 
pne hand, and iam-tsi, “to live” on the other. The latter form 
ipay be compared* with the Lithuanian gem-fi. Infinitive gim-ti, 
“enter into life”. ' In Latin, it is pointed out, as in Tocharian the 
alternation was living, a fact wliich is significant of a close con- 
nection. The, evidence, however, for this view seems wholly 

(1) . It i^ true that -i is not found in Britannic or Oscan- 
Umbnart but there is ho real doubt of its Italo-Celtic character; 
cf. Meillet, Lfingue latine, pp. 28fP. Hirt holds-i to be a > 80 ®! 
dei^ipg appurtenance; Indogermanische Grammatik, III. ‘4t 

(2) More probable is 'connection with I. E. •g‘"em-; so' Uirt, 
Indogermanische Grammatic, IV. 324. 
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inadequate ; il consists of a comparison of premo, the Perfect - t 
pressii and the Slav root per- seen in Rnssian per4-{, “to press'*. 
But we have in Sanskrit* side by side the roots gam- (e.g.agamat), 
and ga-, and dram- and dra-, and there seems no reason what- , 
ever to see any special relation between Tocharian and Italic* 
while it is not even claimed that Celtic shows this phenomenon. 

2. It is pointed out that in Celtic the name Vocorii is proba- ' 
biy to be understood as containing in its first member the word 
for ‘^two”, as in Tricorii and Petrucorii we have numerals as 
the first part of the compounds. With. this . is compared the fact 
that in Tocharian “two” is represented by wi or we, whereas save 
in the compound foi‘ “twenty” I. E. uses dw- or duw-. But this 
is inconclusive in the extreme. Admittedly the Tocharian form 
may merely be a development of the normal dwo- or dwi- of Indo- 
European, and, apart from this view, the form without d may, 
be seen as suggested by Hirt* in Sanski'it vay&m. Gothic weis^ 
and Lithuanian vbdu, and not impossibly it is to be traced in the' 
6-u duals, if these stand for -owe. . 

(3) In Tocharian we have a word for “woman” in the forms 

klfe.or k^le. With this may be compared the Irish cails, on the 
assumption that the original I. E. form may be put down as some- 
tbing-Hke •k^'llos. But in fact not merely is the resemblance 
insufficient, but apparently the Tocharian. forms point to a.' 
feminine in -iya or -yg in Indo-European, as was to be expected 
from the sense of kle. ! 

(4) Again Tocharian’- has a remarkable comitative suffix 
Sjala, and it has also Sle- as a prefix with a similar sense. 
Comparison -with the Irish c^le, “companion” is suggested. The 
suggestion, however, is clearly implausible, for it fails in any way 
to explain the double in the suffix. That the prefix has but one 
i is much more easily explained by the theory of the dropping of 
an initial letter than is the presence of a double letter in the snffix, 

(1) Greek has trtfmts and 6tressa, didrasko and drameln. 

(2) IndogermanifiChe Grammatik^ HI. 22. 
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Moreover it is not at all elear that the suffix was originally" W*!*, 
or not rather afifela. In any ease, however, it is impossible to 
ignore the I'act that in Mitanni^ we have the form MitraS^il- No 
doubt there is a long interval in space between Tocharian and 
Mitanni, and thus the comparison would be invalid if we could 
prove that the Tocharian comitative was an innovation in 
Tocharian A of a late date. But unfortunately wc cannot 
establish anything of the hind, and the similarity of form and 
use strongly supports the view that in this comitative suffix- w'e 
have a b orrowiiig from some non Indo-EJuropean language. In 
any- case the parallel with c6le is far too remote. 

(5) The Tocharian walo, wlo “king” doubtless has a parallel 
in the Old Irish flaith, “K'ngd)m”, and kindred terms, but 
admittedly tin- root exists also elsewhere, and it is impossible to 
attach weight to the suggestion that krente, “good”, is really a 
participle in -nt- transferred to the -o- declension, and comparable 
with the Irish care, “friend”, which has a participle form. The 
case of the -p- suffix form kekts^ae, “body”, illustrates well how- 
little exclusive coincidence we find between Tocharian and ttalo- 
Oeltic. Accepting the view that -taen-^ goes bad? to a suffix- 
and that we are to compare Irish cuoht, “external appear- 
ance”, we are faced by the fact that the Irish word presupposes 
a quite different su (fix 4u-, and that it accords exactly with, the 
Norse Wtt-r, “appearance, manner”, where the suffix again, is 
-tu-. The -tyeu- suffix is doubtless, if it is admitted to exist in 
Tocharian, on the theory that in kekt86ne and in klautso the -ts' 
represents -iy-, parallel to the suffix seen in Latin mentio, Irish 
toimtiu, “opinion”, etc.; but the occurrence of the same suffix in 
.Armenian deprives the fact of importance. A further sugges- 
tion of a remarkable correspondence of suffix is based on tlie form 
waSama, “companion”, this is held to be from a stem in -Br, as 
a)»c is aitemn, “leaimed man”. The suffix in these cases,, 
it is suggested, must have begun with a palatal letter to explain. 


(J) E, Lewy, KZ. XLV. 369. 
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the § and tlie ^ vespeetively, and is probably to be compared with 
the suffix -iyamoii' of the Irish brithem, ‘^judge”. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that it would be equally satisfactory to take 
the first pai’t of the suffix as -e- and to compare- the Greek 
kedembn, and so on, thus destroying the parallel entirely, 
Moreover it is significant that of the two words neither has a 
parallel formation in Italo-Celtic, and only waiamo from vas-, 
“dwell”, has cognates in Celtic alone, not Italic, Contrast the 
fact that Sanskrit lias the root IS-, “rule”. Gothic aih, to set 
beside aiSamo, and also the root vas-. What is wanted for pur- 
poses of proving close connection is not mere possession of the 
same roots, but of the roots used in the same formations and 
these of a rare character, a phenomenon absolutely lacking in the 
eases adduced. It must be added that it cannot be taken as 
absolutely certain that in klautso or waSamo we are really deal- 
ing with -n- stems, 

(6) This point becomes of importance when we consider the 
suggestion that Tocharian witsako, “root”, ought to be regarded 
as having^ the suffix which is seen in the Latin plajitago, ferulagu 
etc. The fact is tliat the word witsako is not declined like a stem ia 
-a-, for it gives witsakai, and there in- no reason whatever to 
assume that there is a confusion of -a- stems and feminines in -a-. 
It is, therefore, unimportant that Gaulish knew the. same suffix as 
Latin, nor, it may be added, docs it seem possible to hold that 
there is connection with the Greek word for “root^’. Still 
less is it acceptable to treat palsko, “thought”, as an -ago- stem. 
It is worth noting that here again there is no adduction of any 
Italo-Celtic parallel for the root, which instead is compared with 
Sanskrit nibhalayati, “he observes”, and Old High Gei inau bilidi, 
“image”, 

(7) The greatest stress is laid on the identity in Tocharian, 
and Italo-Celtic of the word for silver, Tocharian arkyauito 
Italian argentum, Old Irish argat But after all we must assign 
to the same root "areg the Sanskrit rajati and the- Greek ttrgnros 



as well as the Armenian arcath, the Avestan arazata, and 
it is impossible td lay any stress on the argument; we may as 
well look to Avestan and Armenian as ti) [tale-Celtic for the 
parallel*. Similarly nothing can bo made out of the possession 
by Tocharian of a parallel for Latin aurum, which is not shared 
by Celtic, for Lithuanian and Old Prussian have iuksas and 
ausis. What is clear is that Tocharian shows constantly points 
of contact with one dr another Indo-European spe!;eh, but with- 
out any clearly marked affinity to one special group. Thus, if 
we accept Pedersen’s owii views, we have an amazing, parallel to 
Greek ethyls in ySelme “desire”, the y corresponding on this 
theory with the Greek e^ and again in aitsi “to give”, we have a 
parallel of the Greek atsa.* which has an Oscan cognate in aiteis, 
genetive, meaning “part”, the semantic development being 
comparable to that between the Greek ^poron, “I gave” and he 
peprdmtoe, “fate”. There are many other parallels which have 
been adduced by other writers to support Italo-Celtic affinities for 
Toebariau; but it is needless to go into them, for they are neither 
more nor less cogent than the instances already discussed. 
Quite as remarkable as anything else is the fact that in Tocharian 
soyu we have a parallel to the distinctive Greek word for -aon, 
and there aie other points in which we can find a remarkable 
similarity between Tocharian and Greek; So again it has been 
suggested by lie r man n* that there is, a certain affinity betvreen 
Tocharian and Phrygian which he regards as a esutuna, speech. 
It is not necessary fp accept the latter suggestion, which runs 
counter to the view, based on the testimony of Ilerddotos and 
Eudoxos, which holds that the Armenians were an oflfshoot of the 
Phrygians. Annenian is unquestionably a satam ‘speech, and 

(1) Walde, Vergleichendcs Worterbiich der indogermanischen 
Spraclien, 1. 82. 

(2) For this prefix see Hirt, Indogermanisehe Grammatik, 

IL lfi6. 
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though there is a lack of absolutely conclusive evidence, there is a 
good deal to suggest that Phrygian was really a satam speech, 
Pokorny* again has suggested that there is much in Tocharian 
akin to Armenian, and the evidence Cor his thesis is quite as 
good as that for affi lity with Itab-Cdtic. The truth is that in 
no ease have we such a number of striking identities in formation 
and vocabulary that it is possible to postulate any cl )se affinity. 

There remains, therefore, as the ground for asserting a 
special connection of Ttalo-Ceit’c, T)charian and Phrygian 
nothing more substantial than the middle and passive forms in 
-r, Armenian forms in -r might also be adduced to extend the 
number of connected speeches, but Pedersen, despite Meillet’s 
arguments, does not himself believe that the Armenian forms 
bera-r, “you have been carried”, and bere-r, “he carried”, or 
“he was earned” have anything historically to d) with the -r 
forms of the other languages. The matter is further complicated 
by the evidence of irittite*. That strange speech seems to add 
-er or -ir to form preterite third plurals; thus kuenzi, “he kills”, 
kuenta, “he killed”, and kuenn'r, “they killed”, dai, “he takes”, 
dai, “he took”, and dair, “they took”. On the other hand -ri is 
added to terminations of medio-passivo forms, without alteration 
of the moaning and only facultatively, so far as can be judged; 
thus we have the third persons present kiS-a or kiS-ari, iya-tta or 
iya-ttari; third plural iya-Hta or iya-ntari. In the Imperative we 
have corresponding forms in -ru,kiS-aru, iya-ttaru, and iya-ntaru, 
Hittite thus provides parallels for the Latin foiras; -tari being 
akin to -tur, -ntari to ntur, while the -ari forms remind us of Old 
Irish berir, “he is carried”, and Oscan sacrafir, “let one sacrifice” 
(if this is the meaning; the verb may really be passive). 
The Phrygian evidence is confined to addaketor, which stands 
beside the simple addaket, corresponding to Latin afficit. 


(1) Berichte des Forschungsinstituts fiir Osten und Orient 

iii'WienllL - 

(2) E. H. Stnrtevant, Language, IV. 165 ff. 
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Pedersen’s vrieiv is that the -r forms are an innovation which 
never belonged to more than a part of t'.ie Lnd )-Earop3ao family, 
in which he inclines definitely to include Hittite. But, even if 
Hittite is not to be treated as Indo-European in the usual sense, 
but to be held to be a sister speech of Indo-European/ he holds 
that in the period before the separation of the two families of 
speeches, Indo-European and Hittite, there must have sprung 
up in the area separate dialects, one of which possessed the -r 
conjugation. The alternative, of course, is to hold that the -r 
formations have Indo-European status. 

The evidence of Sanskrit on the whole favours the view that 
Indo-European knew -r formations, but that the several branches 
of the family have gone their own way in developing their use. 
The same remark applies to Hittite, whether it is regarded as 
a member of the family or a mere cousin speech. The use of 
the forms as given above is clearly specialised, and the same 
retnark appears to apply to Sanskrit. We have the common -ur 
as the termination of the tliird plural Perfect, e.g, vidu'r; the 
Optative sytt'r, the Aorisl 4dur; it is added to the second dual 
and third Perfect as in bubtidh&thur, bubudh&tur, or aga n -r is 
followed by other endings as in the regular Perfect Middle 
bubodbirg and even bubbujrirfi; in the third plural Aorist Middle 
we have -ran or -ram, as in fi,if^ran or Adf^ram, 4budhran, 
or ftbudhram, while more sporadically we have forms such as 
dnhr®, duhrftte, duhrftm, duhrktam, and aduhra. It will be seen 
that both Active and Middle forms are found, but, save in so far as 
outside the Present system Middle forms afford the Passive in 
Sanskrit, there is no special connection batw(!en -r forms and the 
Passive. When we remember the existence of Latin stetera, 
Tocharian stare and the Hittite forms, it seems legitimate to sup. 
pose that, whatever the source of the -r formations, there was noth- 
ing essentially Passive connected with them at the earliest stage. 

(1) Ibid. 11. 25-34; IV. 169f. cf. Kretschmer, Glotta, XTV, 
300 - 19 . 
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Zimmer*, as is well known, traced the origin of deponents 
and passives alike to the Ind i-Europ ^an use of a third plural 
Active in -r; thus a hypothetical "widr, “they see”, passes over 
to “one sees”, and thence to the impersonal Passive “it is seen”. 
This is supported to some extent by such cases as the Umbrian 
pone esonom-e ferar, “when there is carrying to the sacrifice;” 
Latin vitam vivitur ; Old Irish doberr or doberar, “they give,” 
“one gives”; Breton gweler, “they see”, “one sees”. On the 
other hand it is pointed out that Tocharian does not show signs 
of an impersonal use of -r foims*, and that the same is true of 
Hittite, so far as we at present know it. Stress instead has been 
laid on the view that the Passive is a natural development from 
the Middle which, unlike the Passive on one view, is Indo-European, 
and it has been suggested that -r formations are naturally 
connected with deponents\ In that case Indo-Iranian in 
its use (if -r formations has often employed them in an Active 
sense, as has also Latin in the fecere type, and it may be doubted 
whether the connection can be sustained for Indo-European. 
Again the impersonal use in the third singular is deemed by 
Ernout* among others to be the original ; he points out that it is 
common to Italian and Celtic. The deponents of Italic and Celtic 
seem to have taken over this -r. It is true that Walde held that 
it was in Gaelo-Latin as a unity that the deponent developed®, to 
the exclusion of Britannic on the one hand, and Oscan-Umbrian 
on the other; but though the evidence of Britannic deponents is 
not strong, it is improbable that they were unknown, and Umbrian 

(1) KZ. XXX. (1887), 224-89; cf. Lindsay, Latin Language, 
p. 523. 

(2) Vendryes, Eevue Celtique, XXXIV. 113. 

(3) Cf. Claflin, Language, V. 232 ff.; Am. Journ. Phil. 
XLVIII. 157 ff. 

(4) Morphologic historique du la tin (1927), pp. 181, 195 ff. 

(5) xjber alteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten 
und Italikern (1917). Contrast Vendryes, Revue Celtique, XLII. 
387 ff. 
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is credited with herter, “he desires" and Oscan with karanter, 
possibly, “they feed themselves". Nor generally is it possible to 
accept Walde's ingenious suggestion. 

It is dearly impossible to arrive at any certain results as to 
the mode in which the -r suffixes developed, but the important point 
for the purpose of dialect grouping is that Tocharian shows 
nothing of the impersonal use of -r which is clearly Italo-Celtic, 
and thus cannot on that ground be grouped closely with 
Italo-Celtic. Phrygian and Hiltite are in like case with 
Tocharian in not showing evidence of this impersonal use, which 
we may, therefore, regard as specifically Italo-Celtic, either 
in the sense that it developed in Italo-Celtic or that it was 
preserved in Italo-Celtic from Indo-European, while it died out 
in other Indo-European dialects. The theory, therefore, that 
Italo-Celtic, Phrygian and Tocharian once formed a continuous 
series of dialects marked by the innovation of the -r conjugation 
cannot be held to be plausibly proved by the giounds so far 
adduced. There is, of course, no objection a priori to any 
theory of dialectic grouping, but the question is of the extent to 
which such a group can be established as more probable than 
another. That Hittite and Tocharian have certain remarkable 
similarities is perfectly true, but the same remark applies equally 
to Hittite and most of the other dialects, and we certainly can- 
not prove the continuity of Hittite and Tocharian from the 
material available. Indeed, in view of the great difference in 
date between our records of the two speeches, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to expect to find sufficient proof of early 
contiguity. 

As regards the -r suffix it may be added that it is unreasom 
able to treat as impossible* the suggestion that it orginally was 
the characteristic of the impersonal verb, as taken by Morris 
Jones* among others. The idea that such an impersonal could 


(1) Clafiin, Language, V. 233, 241. 

(2) Welsh Q-rammar (1913). 




pass over to the service of the third parson plural as in Sanskrit 
-ur and -re or -ire is certainly not more difficult than Zimmer's 
view that the thiid plural Active in -ur could pass over to a 
Passive sense. It may really be the case that the Indo-European 
possessed this impersonal in -r, and that the variant uses 
developed separately in each of the dialects or groups Indo- 
Iraniau, and Italo-Celtic. The Hittite evidence, so far as it goes, 
shows the most regular uses of -er or -ir as the suffix of a 
preterite, just as in Sanskrit the third plural perfect Active and 
Middle is the special form of which -r forms a part. TJiat an 
impersonal voib expression should be used to denote past time 
is certainly not surprising. 

The origin of -r has often been seen in a locative suffix* used 
prodicatively as in the case of the suffix -i seen in the Infinitive, 
e.g. Latin agere or Sanskrit drSi. We have -r in such a use often 
in Germanic, e.g. Gothic her, but also in other languages, as in 
Latin quor, and apparently in Greek g4r, and in -per, Latin 
paulisper. Hirt,* on the other hand believes that we have in -r 
a particle of the type seen in that use in Greek ar, ra, and he 
compares Greek % ra “he spoke” with Sanskrit ah-ur, “they say”, 
stt ra with asthur, and so on. It is impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion in the absence of decisive arguments, but either hypo- 
thesis is at present preferable to any attempt to revive the once 
prevalent idea, still maintained by Pederson*, that in the -r we 
should find a trace of the reflexive se, a view which is untenable 
in the absence of any proof that outside Latin s became r. An 
alternative suggestion, that r at an early period itself had a sense 
similar to se, is not specially attractive; we have no satisfactory 
proof that the force of -r was primarily reflexive, which is certain- 


(1) Of. Johansson, Beitrlige zur Kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, XIV 163; XVI 133 ff. 

(2) Indogermanische Grammatik, III. 137; IV. 134. 

(3) VergTeichende Grammatik der Keltischen Sprachen, II 
396 . 
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ly not borne out by Sanskrit or Hittite. It is noteworthy that 
Pedei'sen liiinself in liis later discussion of the grouping of the 
dialects does not pronounce definitely in favour of any theory. He 
refers to the suggestions in Ode’s work,’ but insists that it is to 
Celtic that we must look if at all for the possibility of tracing the 
development of the use of -r, in view of the linguistic particularism 
which has, on the one hand, produced so many bizarre forms in 
the later development of the language, but on the other has 
preserved many irregularities removed in other speeches. It is, 
however, difficult in view of the late date at whicli Celtic is re- 
corded to distinguish between what is novel, and what is old 
material preserved. Thus there is a complete divergence of view 
betw'een those who, like Pedersen, claim that the Celtic passive is 
ancient by reason of peculiarities of form and syntax, and those 
who contend that it is a secondary development and tliat originally 
deponent and Passive coincided as in Latin. Nor is it possible 
to accept as cogent Pedersen’s view that there was no Passive in 
Indo-European, a doctrine which influences his view that -r 
Passives rvere a dialectical innovation. 


(1) Do uitgiiigoa mot r'van het deponens en het passivum 
in de indocuropeesche talen (1924). 



syandanika. 

By Sylm/m Levi, 

Lo Karmavibhaga sQtra ost uii tcxto encore inedit dont 
j’ai trouve an Nepal, on 1922, deux rnanuscrits, entiereinent 
independants run do I’ autre, coupes Tun et Tautro do lacunes 
qui fort lieurousement coincident presquo jamais. (Test 
un oiivrage qui a du connaitre une poy)ularite extraordinaire 
puisque jo I’ai rotrouve on tihetain, on chinois, on koutcheen, 
et (pi’il a servi do toxte aux illustrations do la galerio 
inferieuro an lloro-Budur do Java. Ecrit dans un Sanscrit 
fort classique, il foisonne do citations- curieuses. Je compte 
on donner au cours des aiinces procluiines une edition et une 
traduction completes avec los textes paralleles. Pour le 
moment, je me contente de signaler un mot qui pout etre 
inttTcssant pour le linguiste, et s])ecialement pour ccux qui, 
comme rillustre auteur du Bihar Peasant Life, ne soparent 
pas retude des mots do IhHude des clioses. 

Le Karmavibhaga s’ouvre par riiistoire do Suka Mana- 
vaka, fils de Taudeyya. Ije Bouddha on tournee de quote a 
f^ravasti so prt\sontc au seuil de la maison, on I’absence du 
Maitre. Le chien favori de Suka aboie mochammcnt. Lo 
Bouddha qui a reconnu dans ranimal le pore memo de Suka, 
a qui son avarice a vain cette fachousc^ renaissance, lui 
rappelle son passe par une allusion quo soul le chien pent 
comprendre. Le chien, humilie, saute de la couchette 
matelassec oh il so prelassait, et va se tapir dans la syand- 
anika de bois (evam ukte ^ankhakunjare ’ti^ayitarosa^ 
candibhuto ’nattamana gonikastrtat paryankad avatir- 
yadhastat paryankasya darusyandanikayarn nisannah). 

Le mot syandanika parait avoir embarrasse les inter- 
pretes. Un texte chinois traduit par Gunabhadra dit “11 
descendit du matelas de son lit et alia en bas du seuil de la 
porte” (S Un autre texte chinois, traduit par 
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T’ien Ri tsai clit : “ T1 qiiitta la place ou il etait et s’en alia aous 
im aiege cle santal ce qui suppose une 

lecture candanihayam.. La traduction du Rukasutra dans le 
Madliyama Agama Tok. XII, 7, 16, a : “ II descendit de sa 
lititVe et s’en alia pres du tas de bois ” * Pourtant 

le mot syandanika est connu par ailleurs : Le Pet. Wort. 
I’enregistre avec une ref6rence au Hamayana III, 53, 56 de 
I’ed. Gorresio — 47, 45 de I’ed. Bombay. Rita menace son 
ravisseur de la vengeance que Rama saura tirer et compare 
dtklaigneusemcnt Ravana avec son epoux : “ II y a entre toi 
et lui autant de difference qu’cntre un ruisseau et I’Ocean ” 
(yad antarain syandanikasamudrayoh). Syandanika 
doit done designer un tout petit cours d’eaii. La trad, 
donnee par T’ien Ri tsai “ un siege de santal” atteste que 
certains Mss. avaient substitue a ce mot la forme candanika 
que rinterprete n’a pas su comment traduire. Mais ce mot 
candanika, ignore en Sanscrit, est bien connu en pali. Le 
Diet, pali de la P.T.R. le rend par: “a pool at the entrance 
of the village (usually, but not necessarily, dirty) ” et donne 
une longue serie de references (pii sont insuffisantes poxir 
preciser le sens. Le mot est en general accole a un autre 
mot, oligalla, qui est egalement obscur. Pourtant »in 
passage du Visuddhimagga, p. 343 est nettement en contra- 
diction avec la trad, du Diet, pali ; le texte entimere toutes 
les salote\s et les ordures qui encombrent la porte de la 
maison: tarn tarn gehadvaratn patva macchadhovana- 
mamsadhovana-tanduladhovana-khalasitnghanika-su- 
nakha-sukaravaccadihi sammissani kimikulani nila- 
makkikaparikinnani oHgallani ceva candanikattha- 
nani ca datthabbani honti : “ En arrivant a la porte d’une 
maison ou d’une autre, la vue tombe fatalement sur les 
oligalla et les emplacements de candanika ou les vers et les 
mouches se melent aux eaux de lavage du poisson, de la 
viande, du riz, avec les crachats et les morves, avee les 
erottes des chiens, des pores etc, 
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On pexit serrer davantage lo sens. Et cependant, par 
une etrango fatalite, la phipart des textes palis donnes en 
reference n’ont pas do correspondairts conmis en chinois, et 
dans le cas bien rare ou lo texte correspondant existe en 
chinois, los interpretes embarrasses sem blent avoir laisse de 
cote le mot. Dans le sutra dii Madliyaina Agama Tok. XII, 
7, 46a col. 16 qui correspond au Latukikopama sutta du 
Majjhirna Nikaya I, 448, et oh r(5parait une enumeration 
analogue (a celle du V^isuddbimagga ci-dessus, il semble bien 
quo les caracteres keou tou coimspondent a can- 

danika; keou signifie “fosse, rigolc”; la Mhvy, 

I’emploio pour traduire parikha “ fosse, 
d’enceinte” ; tou designe un canal destine a I’arrosage des 
champs. Dans le sutra du Samyukta Agama XI 11, 3, 76a 
qui repond au Brahmana-sutta de 8ainyutta V, 361, au 
cours d’une enumeration asscz analogue (“Va droit devant 
toi ; n’evite ni humours, ni precipice, ni troucs d’arbre, 
ni epines, ni candanika, ni oligalla”) le chinois a 
kien en regard de candanika ; kien designe un cours 
d’eau resserre, un ruisseau. Dans lo Vacchagottasutta de 
I’Anguttara I, 161, candanika et oHgalla sont les ondroits 
oh on deverse los eaux de vaisselle et oh grouille la vermine ; 
le sutra correspondant sc trouve dans d(;ux versions du 
Samyukta Tok. XIII, 2, 21a et 5, 84b, mais les deux 
traducteurs se contentent de dire; “la oh Ton jette les 
eaux de lavage de la vaisselle et les residus de nourriture”. 

II ressort de tons ces exemples quo candanika est exacte- 
ment ce que nous appelons “le ruisseau”, la rigole plus ou 
moins profonde par ou s’ecoulent les ea\jx menageres au 
devant de la maison. Le mot est done une simple deforma- 
tion du Sanscrit syandanika, deformation voulue, consciente, 
d’ intention ironique : les puanteurs du ruisseau evoquaient 
par antiphrase le parfum du santal. 

Quant a Fexpression composee daru- syandanika “le 
ruisseau (la rigole) en bois ”, on en a le parallele dans le Vinaya 
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pali, Cullavagga V, 17 ou sont rennics les proscriptions 
relatives an bain des moines : “ Les Mendiaiits se baignaient 

partout dans le jardin et le jardiii etait tout fangeux. On en 
lit rapport au Tres Saint. “ Jc vons permets, Mendiants, la 
candanika ”, dit-il. Ija candanika etait a eiel ouvert; les 
Mendiants etaient gtuies pour sc^ baigner. “ Je vous permets, 
Mendiants, dit-il, trois sortos de murs a I’entour: mur en 
t)riques, mur en pierre, mur en bois (daru)”. Suit une 
prtiseription relative au pavage du fond (santhara), qui 
pent etre fait egalement en briques, en pierre ou en bois. l.ia 
syandanika (pali candanika) etait done 1° la rigole d’eva- 
cuation des eaux menagei’es qui partait de la cuisine pour 
rejoindre le ruisseau, 2° le ruissean lui-meme, e’est a dire la 
tranchee creusee dans la rue au long des niaisons. La rigole 
domestique pouvait etre tout entiere en bois, creusee dans 
du bois plein ou formee de lattes assemblees, ou etre revetue 
de boisage pour empeeher les terres d’etre tmtrainees par 
I’eau ; le dapon eontemporain montre encore partout, dans 
les grandes cites comme dans les villages, ces tranchees 
boisees, tantot a ciel ouvert, tantot couvertes avec des dalles 
de pierre. Leur existence! dans I’lnde ancienne est attestee 
par la f^ukraniti J, 352 : 

Kuryan margan parsvakhatan nirgamartham 
jalasya ca “11 faut faire, pour Fecoulement des eaux, des 
conduites creusees sur les cotes (de la rue) ”. M. Binode 
Behari Dutt, a qui j’emprunte cette citation, rapporte en 
outre dans son livre vraiment remarquable : Town Planning 
in Ancient India, Calcutta 1925 — un des meilleurs 
travaux publics au cours de ces dernieres annees — un 
passage d’un livre recent que je n’ai pu consulter 
directement. Town Planning in Ancient Deccan, par M. Ven- 
kataram Ayyar, passage qui semble ecrit a dessein pour 
eclairer la question de la syandanika -candanika: “As m 
other cities, so also in Vanji the ditch encircled the walls of 
the city. The water from the palace, public halls, and 
private residences fell into this ditch by means of a conduit 
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sluice known as Tuinbu. The conduit-])ipc discharged the 
water of the city into tlic ditcli near the entrance gate where 
it was covered over with a stone culvert. By such a drainage 
system, the water used in jirivate homes for domestic and 
bathing purposes, was conducted by pipes into the main 
conduit which poured its contents into the ditch. Those 
who could afford the expense had se})arate baths specially 
constructed for them in such a manner that water might bo 
filled in or let out of such baths at their pleasure. When 
they had finished bathing they oj)encd the outlet of the 
baths which emptied water into the drain which led to the 
ditch outside.” 

Observons encore (pie dans le recit correspondant en 
pali, Sumangala Vilasini, ed. siamoise 1, 437 (recit tras 
etroitement apparentii a notre texte) le chien nuicontent va 
vse coucher dans l<;s cendres a rinterieur du fourneau (uddha- 
nantare charikaya nipanno) ; ici encore rob.scurite du 
terme candanika parait avoir chicidc le narrateur a lui 
substituer un autre mot et une autre chose, plus facilement 
intelligibles. 

J’ai fait usage, chemin faisant, des riicits [laralleles quo 
j’ai rencontres en pali. Notre Karmavibhaga sutra est le 
dcveloppement du sutta pali intituh'; (ICihi Kammavibhahga 
qui forme le 1.35c sutta du Majjhimanikaya Le persounage a 
qui ce sutta sur la classification des actes est adresse y est 
appele Subha Manava Toch^yyaputta ; le commentaire sur ce 
texte, dans la Papancasudani (ed. Siam. Ill, 648) raconte en 
guise d’introduction I’lilstoire du Bouddha et du chien qui 
est rene le pere de Suka. L’identiti? e.st done incontestable. 
Le meme Subha Manava Todeyyaputta reparait dans un 
certain nombre d’autres textes que nous laisserons ici de 
cote. En face du pali Subha, la forme sanskrite 6uka est 
attestee non seulement par le Karmavibhaga, mais aussi par 
les textes chinois correspondants ou apparentes qui rendent 
ce nom soit par une transcription : (Ihou kia, soit par ime 
traduction “Perroquet”. Le tibetain, contrairement a sa 
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pratique geuerale, no tradiiit pas le nom et se contcnte de le 
tratiscrire. Nous avons done d’une part Suka, de Fautre 
Subha (sk. Subha). On ne pout passer directemeiit d’une do 
CCS formes a I’autrc ; ni f^uka n’a pu al)Outir a Subha ni 
Subha a t^iuka. 11 devient done iiecessaire de supposer a la 
base unc forme anterieure d’ou auraient pu diverger deux 
restau rations differentes. Le mot Suka est dans les pracrits, 
et notamment dans le praerit jaina oii il sc rencontre fre- 
quemmont comme nom do personne, Sua susceptible de se 
developper en Suva ( — i^ruta, suta, etc.). Le Falternance 
bh pali en face de v par ailleurs, nous avons tout au moins 
im exemple dans un des termes Ics plus importants de la 
theoi'ie du saint bouddhique; le pali a patisambhida 
tandis que le Sanscrit a pratisamvid. Nous sonimes ainsi 
ranienes j)ar un nouvel cxcmplc a la theorie que j’ai eu 
I’occasion de |)resenter, il y a deja longtemps, sur I’emploi 
dans le bouddhisme ancien, antericurement au pali et au 
Sanscrit, d’un dialcctc disparu, cousin germain de Fardha- 
magadhi jaina, et qui avait atteint deja un stage avance 
d’usurc phonetique (Of. .lourn. Asiat., 1912, 11, 495-,5l4). 

Le mot syand^nika avait deja attire Fattention du 
llev. Richard Morris, dans la serie des Notes and Queries 
oil se rencontrent tant d’iudications irnportantes. A propos 
du mot ekodibhava (Jour. Pali Text Soc., 188.5, p. 3.5), dont 
il propose d’ailleurs une interpretation fausse, il est aniene a 
citer le mot oligalla, et oligalla attire candanika dont il 
est presque inseparable. Il signale Fusage du mot syan- 
danika dans un passage du Saddharina Pundarika (Chap. VI, 
ed. Kern-Nanjio, p. 144, 1. 10) que d’ailleurs il connait 
seulement par la traduction de Kern (Sac. Books, Vol. XXI), 
et il ecrit ; “A very good instance of this sanskritizing 
process [la marotte des Palisants de cette epoque !] in the 
Saddharina Pundarika (pp. 142, 146, 395) which has escaped 
the keen eye of Prof. Kern, is seen in syandanika [corr. ka, 
que donne bien le texte Sanscrit imprim6]-guthodilla (var. 
lect. -odigilla, -odigalla) translated by ‘ gutters and dirty 
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pools Prof. Korn acknowledges that his rendering of 
guthodilla is conjectural. Here we may call in Pali to 
throw some light upon the whole compound syandanika°. 
Not seldom we find the Pali terms candanika and oligalla 
occurring together (see Ahguttara Nikaya, ITT, VT. 8 ; 
Milinda Panha, p. 220 ; Sabbasava iSutta) the former meaning, 
according to the Abhidhanappadipika, ‘a dirty pool at the 
entrance of a village’. The Pali candanika is probably to 
be referred to a more original candanika, from tlie root 
cand, and signifies a tiirbid pool, or one liable to become so 
on account of not being inclosed (see Tluira (tatha, 1. 567 ; 
Cullavagga, V. 17, 1). Buddhaghosa defines it as asucikala- 
lakupo. The Sanskrit syandanika, according to the lexico- 
graphers, does not mean a tank, well, or pool, but ‘a drop 
of saliva ’, and the meaning ‘ gutter ’ given to it by Prof. 
Kern, is deduced by him from the root syand (syandana, 
oozing water). It is one of those words that may be restored 
to its primitive form since it is in fact a clever sanskritizing 
of Pali candanika.” 

Morris discute ensuite le terme guthodilla assoeie a 
syandanika dans le texte du Saddharmapundanka. Udilla 
serait une sanscritisation (une de plus) faite sur le pali 
oligalla, qui pourrait etre une alteration de allagalla, 
“ from alia wet ” (ulla, olla well-known Prakrit foi'ins, 
Sanskrit ardra) “swampy, marshy” and galla, Sanskrit 
garta, Prakrit gadda “well, pit”. Et il ajoute sagement : 
“ But all this is by way of conjecture ”. 

Pour ajouter une conjecture de plus, je signale que, 
d’apres un informateur hindou venu de Madras (M. Venkata- 
chalpati), le telougou a odagalavadu pour designer “ le 
nettoyeur, le boueux ” (ou vadu est un simple suffixe 
d’emploi analogue a wala de I’hindoustani). Le tamoul 
possede aussi le mot ddugal pour designer une “ conduite 
d’eau ”, comme me I’indique mon collegue M. Bloch. 

Enfin la substitution de cbarika “les cendres” “dans 
le recit pali syanda.nika de la redaction sanscrite peut 
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roinoiitcr ji uno confusion ontrc ksurft causticjuc “ Gt 
ksara ” coulant. 

Burnoiif qui n’avait pas rencontre le mot dans le premier 
dcs Mss. sur leqiicl il traduisait et ou cc mot est omis, n’a rien 
naturcllcment qui puisse y correspondre dans sa traduction ; 
mais dans ses notes sur le chai>itre VI (p. 385), il observe que 
les deux Mss. de Hodgson, qu’il a pu consulter depuis, lisent 
syandanika devaiit guthodillam cc qui ajoute (dit- il) a 
la precision de I’idee, car syandanika pent repondre au 
Sanscrit syandini et signifier “salive”. 

Aucune des trois traductions cliinoises du Saddliarma 
Pundarika n’apporte d’eclaircissement sur ce passage ; dies 
se contcntent toutos trois d’ecrire : “ sans ordures”. 

M. Grierson, jx qui cette note a ete commniquee on 
manuscrit, me siguale que syandanika survit encore en 
liindi coinme mot tatsama, et qu’il est enregistre dans le 
Dictionnaire de le Nagari Pracliarini Sabha, lo Hindi Sabda 
Sagara, pp. 37-36, avec le sens de “ salive ”, “ petit ruisseau”, 
et “ conduite d’oan, rigole (nahar)”. 
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IREMARQUES SUR LES VERBES DE MOUVEMENT E 
INDO-EUROPEEN 

By J. Vend ryes 

Dans nil aiticid dos Aleuioires de la Societe do Linguigtiquo 
(t. XXIIE, p. 264 et ss,), M. Meillet a altii'e Inattention des 
linguistes sur Ja distinction du dctcniiiiie et de I'indetennine dans 
les verbos de inouveinent en grec. Un examen soimnaire permet 
de reconnaitre la menie distinction en celtique (cf. Rev. Celtique, 
t. XL\ J, p. 215 et ss.), 11 s’ugit d’un lait getioial, qui devait en 

indo-europCen tenir une place iiuportante et dont il est possibly 
de niarquer des inaintenant certains caiacfbres. 

Un verbe indo-eiiropeen pouvait etro employe avec on sans 
JcginiCj c est a dire que le prnces pouvait etre considere coinme 
portant on non sur un objet. Kn latin, amo signilie “j’aime”, amo 
patrem “j’aime mon pere”. Dans un cas, le proccs est considere 
en lui-mcme, avec toutes les modalites quM comporte; dans I’autre, 
il s’etend ;l un objet qui pout uicine devenir I’eleruent preponderant, 
en expi-iniant la raison d’etre du procjs. Considere on lui-iueme 
il I’exclusiou de tout objet, le procos, coaiinc dans I’activite du 
sujet, prend aisement une valeur neutre ou meme rctiecliie: 
0 epw Tt veut dire en grec “ je porte quelque chose”, conuae en 
latin uerto id ‘‘je tourue cela”; luais 0epw et uerto, tout court, 
veulent dire “je me porte” ou “je me tourne”, 

Cette distinction vaut pour la piupart des notions verbaJes. 
Elle est toujours possible on ind i europoeo, graco a I’autououiie 
des mots, qui rosulte dos conditions me uos de la morphologie (cf. 
MeiHet-Vendryes, Traitc, p. 519). Mais pour certames notions 
la distinction est tellcment importante qu’elle se traduit dans le 
vocabulaire par I’emploi de mots ditleronts. Elle u’est pas seule- 
ment syutaxique, mais aussi lexicographique : a cdte d'uu verbe 
ayant la valeur deterininee, il existe alors uu verbe tout diffe- 
rent qui est indeterniiue. Ainsi en frangais pour la notion de 
“parler”. Le verbe dire est determine: il ne se congoit pas 
aujourd’hui sans I’addition d’uu regime indiquant c& que “dit” le 
sujet. Au contraire le verbe parler, qui est ludetermine, ne 
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coinporti^ d'autre regime que ceux qui portent sur les modalites 
varices de la parole. Le fait est ancien. En latiu le verbe dicere 
est determine, coinme le grec SstKvaixi et le gotique teihan; cela 
expliqne le sens partieulier qn’tmt pris ct!s verbes en grec et en 
geruianique, celui de “d^noncer, accuser”. 

Les verbes determines sent relativemont stables: le verbe 
latin dicere survit encoi-e aujourd’hiii dans toutes les langues 
romanes. Au contrairi' les verbes indetermines sent eiuineinraent 
instables ; ils s’userU vite et se renouvellent frequomment. i.es 
diverses langues indo-europeennos presentent pour I'idee de 
“parler” les verbes les plus varies, souveiit d’origino ineonnue; a. 
ce point de vu(' meme, les langues romanes ne s’aecordent pas, el en 
en franqais populaii-e on remplace aujourd’liiii le verbe parler par 

un bon nombre de synonyuK's (causer, bavarder, jaspiner, etc ). 

C’est que le verbe indeternriie comporte des nuances affectives 
dont le determine est dep ourvu. l*ar I’emploi du deterjuine, le 
proces se presente sous sa forme brute, <iepouille de circonstances 
accessoires. Eu employant I'indetermiiie, le sujet parlant s’expi'iuie 
lui-intuue, manifeste I’action do sa personnalite sur le proces que 
marque le verbe. Ainsi s’ajoutent a I’idee du proces des modalites 
varices qui entraineiit un reiiouvellement frequent de t’expressiou. 

Un precede dont usait I’indo-europeon pour renouveler 
• ’expression d’une notion - en dehors de I’emploi d’une racine 
dififerente - ctait I’elargissement de la racine. L’addition d’un 
element phonetique a une I'acine donnee permettait de souligner 
certains caraetbres particuliers de la notion verbale. Peu importe 
I’origine de cet element phonetique; il est permis de penscr 
qu’il n’etait parfois qu’un debris morphologique de derivation- 
ou de composition. 11 ajoutait en tout cas a I'a racine une 
nuance de sens souvent compatible avec I’emploi indetermine. 
Ainsi dans le cas de la racine marquant le “tremblement” d’ od 
1’ “etTroi”: *tre-m-, “tre-p- a cote de *ter- (skr. tarala-). On peut 
dire que la presence d’un elargissement est un indice que la 
tacine ctait employee avec une valcur indeterminee. 
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ITn aiifro inclieo (!(' memo ordre est dans ’existence d’ une 
foriTiation do oansatil. Lnrsqu’on impose un acte a quelqn’nn, 
I’essentici n’est pas quo eet acte porte snr tel on tel objet, mais 
liien que I’aote lui-ineme so prodnise. C’est bien pour que quelqu’un 
dise quelque chose qii’on lo I’a’t parler; inais Pimpovtant est qu’il 
parle, c'est a dire qu’on le decide a parler. Un aphrodisiaquo 
fait aimer, connne I’ophnn i'ait donnir; la personnalite de Pfitre 
qu’on aime est secondaire. 

Les observations qui precedent odairent I'histoire et la for- 
mation de certains verbes do mouv'cmenl. C’ est dans les verbes 
de mouvement qn’apparaU le plus nettement Popposition du 
determine et do Pindetermiiie, snivant qu’on considere le mouve- 
ment comme coniportani un certain objet ou uncertain but quilui 
serve de terme (agit boues, peto urbem), soit qu’on se borne d la 
consideration du mouvement en lui-mgme avec ses diverses 
modalites (bene on male agit, ambulat in horto. 

Tja presence (Pun clargissement implique indetermination: 
i. cote de la racine * ei- (cf. skr. v od. sabh4m eti, lat. eo Romam), 
il existe uiu' racine * eit-, qui est nettement indetenninee (cf. 
Bull. Soc, Ijingu,, XXV, p. 45), comme suffiraient d le pimuver en 
lalin iter, en osque eituns, en grec ti:a;xi?s “hardi, impudent” et 
peut-ltre ou germanique et en celtique le nom du “serment”, got. 
aif*s, irl. oeth. 

Tjorsqu’une racine de verbe de mouvement comprend un 
elargissement et sort en plus d former un causatif, ou est dou- 
blement assur6 que la valour de ce verbe etait indeterminee. C’ 
est le cas des raeines * leudh-, * leit-, * sent-. 

La racine •leudh- sort d’une racine *leu-, attestee en grec 
dans eX'iiXu;Jev et dans ’'poa-inXuToc; un autre elargissement 
apparait d’ailleurs dans la racine *leugh- des formes sauskrites 
aruhat, aruksat, roksyati, ludhah “grandi, accru” et dans la 
racine *lenp- du skr. rop&yati “il fail grandir, il soulfeve”. C’est 
de 'leudh- que soitent k la fois les formes gr* ^XtuaoirBt, ijXue^ 
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got. liudan, skr. rodhati; la formation nominale iXtiOepc; en 
nioiitro bion lo caractfere indetermine. Kt I’on a lo caasatif cor- 
respondant dans I’irlandais luadim “je inets en mouvement, je 
lanci'", particiiliferemeiit employe an liguie luadim molad “je 
d^veloppe, je fais grandir la louange”. 

Dans les racinos *1611- ot *sent- I’elargisseinent est moins 
apparent, raais elles ont toutes deux fourni dos causatifs: le 
german’qne a v. h. a. leiten v. isl. leida en face de got. lei t»an 
V. li. a. lidan, comme got. sandjan en face de sin I>an. Le sens 
figure de V. 1). a. lidan “epronver, souffrir” s’exijliqne par la 
valeur indeterminge du verbe. On observe anssi nn sens figuri 
dans le deriv6 latin de la racin(‘ *sent-, a savoir sentio. 

Deux autres racines marquant un monveinent se presentent 
avec des ^largissements qui en precisent la v^alour; e'est d'une 
part 'ser-, d’autre part •dra-. Iju prenvbre, bien attestee par le 
Sanskrit sisarti et sarati a fourni sous la fornu' * serp- le Sanskrit 
sarpati “il rampe’’ (lai. serpo) niais anssi le gree IpTtw qui 
signifie seulenient “je vais”. La specialisation an sens de 
“ratnper” s’accoide bien avec la presence d’un elargissement. 
Sous la forme * serg- la m^ine racine a doniie au Sanskrit le verbe 
sarjati, Srjati. La seconde, attestee dans le gree Sspav et le 
Sanskrit drAti est poiUTue d’-('largissenienls vari-fe dans skr. 
dramati, gr. Spop-o? on dans le skr. drivati. Un autre 
elargissement apparait dans le cansatif Sanskrit drapayati, qui 
suppose une racine de forme * drap-,don< I'antiqnite est attestee 
par le gree Spowi-tr,? “deserteur”, Ce fait pourrait sugg^rer 
une explication du suffixe de causatif Sanskrit -payati, dont 
I’origine est 6nigmatique (ef. Sntterlin, I. P. XIX, r)36; Tliurnb 
Handb. d. altind., T, 403; Brugmann, Grdr., 2” ed., II, 3, p. 256; 
et P. Persson Beitr. z. idg. Wortfschg., TI, 592), On sait qut* le 
suffixe de causatif se pr^sente reguliferement sous la forme -payati 
dans les racines qui se terrainent par une voyelle: didhati “il 
pose”, dhfipiyati “il fait poser snftti “il so baigne”, snapiyati 
**n fait biaigner, il |>longe quelqu'un dans Peau” etc., et d^tm ub' 
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veibe de mnuvoment, yAti "il va" (determine, of. y4d ajim ySti 
“qua nd il va an combat”, R. V. VIII, 40 , 7), yapiyati “il fait 
alter’*. 

It est evident que le p joue ioi un role de phonbrae de 
liaisonp ermettant I’addition d’uii suffixe commen^ant par une 
voyelle a nne racine elle-mSme de terniinaison vocalique. C’est 
un procede I'epandu dans la inorphologie de bien des langues; la 
formation du parfait grec en -/.a prcsente un cas analogue. II 
est permis de penser que ce p est un ancien elargissement, qui 
aurait ete originoHement d sa place dans les verbos de mouvement 
pour le motif qui vient d’etre indiqiio. 

On a peut-etre une confirmation de cette hypotliese dans le 
fait suivant. Eji plus des racines terminees par une voyelle, 
le suffixe -payati appaiait au causatif dans la racine ar- de 
iyaiti, arp&yati “il met en mouvement”. Or, le p de arpiyati 
peut passer p )ur un elargiss(!ment, car la racine en presente un 
autre. A cd(6 de )rp6ti gr. Jpvuat on a tm effet fghayati 
‘‘il s’etanee, il s’agite” (intensif et noncausatif). Co serai4 des 
causatifs de verbes de mouvement comme arpdyati, drapeyati, 
yapdyati, qn ’aurait ete tire le suffixe -payati coinmodment 
utilise ensuite dans les racines a terniinaison vocalique. 




L£ present DU VERBE “ETRE^' EN T3IGANE 

By Jules Bloch 

Lc conjugaison iiormale du present dos verbes tsiganes esl 
claire dans 1 ’ensemble. En voici le pavadigme (d’apres Samp- 
son, Dial, of the Gypsies of Wales. §385 sq.; Macalister, 
Language of the Nawar or Ziitt, §87) : 

en Europe: 
kamav “i’aiine”; 
kames 
kamel 
kamas 
kamen 
kamen 

An contraire, dans le verbe “§tre”, non seulement les radi- 
caux, mais les desinences different de I’Asie a 1 ’Europe, et meme 
dans les div(‘rse.s parties de I’Plurope (Miklosich, IJeber die 

Mundarten ,XI, p. 49; Sampson, §432; Macalister, §116) ; voici 

les types princ'panx: 


en Syrie: 

nanam “j’apporte” 

nan&k, nanay- 

nanar 

nanan 

nanas 

nanand 


8yrie : 

Roumanie: 

Hongrie : 

astom (i) 

som 

som 

astur (i) 

san 

sal 

asti, asta 

si 

si 

asten 

sam 

sam 

ast§s 

san 

san 

aste 

si 

si: 


An roumain se rattachent le grec (avec i- initial isom etc.), le 
russe et le gallois; au hongrois, le transylvain, le tinuois et 
I’allemand. 


L’exijlication de ces formes, telle qu’elle a cte proposee par 
Sampson, n’est pas exempte d’obscurite et d’arbitraire. En pre- 
mier lieu, ill ’a bien vu, isom ne peut deriver directement de 
skr. asmi, la conservation de la sifliante s’y oppose (cf. ame 
“nous”). Faut-il done poser un verbe du type asami? Mais alors 
on attend les desinences du verbe normal ; or som ne rappelle aucu- 
nement kamav. De plus les diverses desinences du 2e singulier, en 
particulior de hongrois sal, all. hal, restent inexpliquees ; in- 
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expiiquee onfin 1 ‘opposition des voyeHes au siugalier et au pluriel, 
opposition iietto on nuri, roconnaissable partiellement en 
europeen. 

I’uisque los desinences des 2es personnes sent Jes plus 
coinpliquces — et Samps )n renonce raeme a expliquer nuri 
altur — il convient de les examiner d’ abord; peut-etre fourniront- 
elles un resultat susceptible d’extension aux autres desinences. 

Comme Sampson I'a recomiu, la I'orme de 2e personne 
commune au singulier et an plurie.l, roumuin san, grec isan, est de 
par son origine line 3e p;i'S)nn ' dn pluriel: de mcme dans le 
verbe normal des dialectes europcens, kamen 3e pi. a etc etendu 
la 2c pi. 11 en resulte que la 3 ' pluriel actnelle si, geec isi est 
recente, el provitmt du singulier; il en sera question plus loin. 

Le liongrois distingue 2 sg; sal de 2 pi. SW; san etaut, comm i 
nous venous de voir, urn; 3e personne ancienne, il e.st I'acile do 
reconnaitre dans sal I’ancienne 2e du pluriel pussee au singulier, 
comiiK! san a i'ait dans le group ' roumain : - 1 - represonte ici la 
desinence sanskrite - tha, cl', sovel < Sapatha; on sail d'autre 
part que le representant nuri di? - th - est - s - : on a done le 
droit de comparer directement, du moins pour la desinence, 2 pi, 
astSs. 

Reste a expliquer nuri aStur, — en i'ait la seule forme 
qui soil reellement de deuxiemc personne du singulier, et dont 
I’isolement permet d' int'erer I’anciennete. 11 ne peut etre ques- 
tion ici de rappeler skr. asi, puisque dans ce cas le verbe “§tre” 
et le verbe normal devraient presenter la mcme desinence: or 
nan§k, obscur du reste, et nanay - nc rappellent aucuiiement 
altui'. Mais la 3e personne du verbe normal en - ar, issue de skr. 
-all, nuns avertit que - r final de astur peut representer un -t- 
intervocalique. Des lors il apparait que cette desinence doit 
renfermer une forme du pronom (a)ta “toi”, qui n’a pas etc 
reconnue (*), parce que les formes prouominales enclitiques 

(*) Au moment ofi j’ecrivais ceci, j’ oubliais - et j avals tort 
d’oubber - que M. Turner avail devine 1’ origine de la forme 
j^BSOS, V p. 47). Je me felicite de la rencontre. 
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aiinex4es aux vcrbari nonnalement foaction de regime, v. 
Macalistcr, § 61: or - m - et - r peuvent representor aussi bien 
ama et atu qae *me et * te. 

Ceei empoile mie consequence importante qu’if i’aiit souligner 
avant d’aller plus loin. Si nuri -r est nn pronom enclitique sujet, 
le mot sur lequel il s’appuie doit §tre, comme M. Macalister 
I’avait entrevn, mi participe. D^s lors un trait caracteristique du 
nuri s’explique immediateinent : c’est I’opposition entre les voyolles 
desinentiel’les an singulicr et au pluriel, qui representcnt les desi- 
nences noininales, sing, -o, pi. -e. 

La troisieme personno du pluriel, accomraodee d la forme du 
verbe normal dans le dialecte note par Pott (steindi coinine awendi 
“ils viennent”), est Ciie/, Macalister la forme nominale sans verbo: 
ceei est c onforme a la regie constante en indo-europeen et en 
indo-aryen. 

La contradiction outre 3 sg. -a et-6- de astom a§tur doit s'ex- 
pliquer par la position: -a est I'a desinence nonnale des noms 
elargis; kajja “non-tsigane’^ parait s’opposer a europeen gajo, 
comme liindi ghora “cheval” a gujarati ghoro; mais lep luriel, qui. 
est semblable (nuri kajje, eiu*. gaje) tandis qua li. ghore, guj. 
ghora different, montre que I’opposition n’est pas de meme sorte 
II doit s’agir d’une variation interieure au nuri: -5- est sans 
doute le traitement en position protegee; c’est ainsi qu’au preterit 
on a nanda kajjan “il amena les gens”, mais nandos-san “il les 
amena”, et bien entendu nanddm “j’ai ainenc” (Macalister. 
§92-93). 

line difficulte plus serieuse reside dans la forme du theme: 
a&ta ne pent etre un participe normal. Le participe normal se 
termine en nuri par -r-, en Europe par -1-, issus de skr, -(i)ta-; 
ex. nuri^era, eur. xalo (khadita ) ; n. gara, eur. gilo(gata); 
-t- se rencontre dans les groupes ; n. sita, eur. suto (supta ) ; n. 
velt- doublet de ve|, part. eur. beSto (upavi§(a-). Or as- n’a 
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pas de pai’ticipe ancien (hrdmi “j’ai ete” semble eonteiiiv bhfkta-, 
cf. oOKO “je suis, serai”) ; d’autre part, si pkr, acch-, tsig. eur. 
ac- a bien laisse uue trace dans I’optatif nuri hocam (sur ce 
point voir J, (dypsy Loro S oe., XL p, 32), il vit pas 
de fa9 >n indcpendante, et du reste ce vorbe non plus n’a 
pas do partic'pe ancien; on ■ attend rait une t'orin:^ seeon- 
daire, comparable d ourop acil5. Avons-nous dans a-St-a nne 
Lmnfe syncop5e de sth(i)ta-, comparable (inais il I’inverse) 
celle [ (da) tta-] conteniie dans tomi^j’ai donne”? Dans ce cas 
a-St*a serait a stir-at “il se leve” (cL skr. uttisthati ou pkr. 
citthai?) comme a-tr-a “il i’ut, parut” oti sthita-ost conserve, a 
tir - “mettre”, cl", ene )ro‘ ta- taw ‘bnottre, placer (sthSp-), tan 
“lit”, eur. than “place, maison”. 

Du reste la dilficultc est exaeteuient la meiue pour eur. so; or 
il semble qu’on puisse poser so : astd=si: asti. Les termes de la 
correspondaiice no sent pas limpides, mais I’existence meme d’une 
correlation est rassurante, et nous p onvons conclui'e quo ast- et 
eventuellement S-, quelle qu’eu soit la formation, se comportent 
comme des themes de participe. 

***•*♦** 

Il doit en effet y avoir un participe cgalement a la base du 
verbo “etre” europeen. Une indication s’en trouvo dJja dans 
le fait qu’il a conserve dans I’ancienne 2 pi. sal la desinence skr, 
-tha disparue dans les verbes normaux; J’ai daja indiqu6 (J. 
(lypsy Lore Soc., VII, p. 113) qua la cause da cette disparitioii 
avait dtl etre la rertcontre de -1- issu de -th- avec -1- issu de -t-, 
done la double valeur de 3e sg. et de 2e pi. d’une forme co’mrne 
kamel; si dans le verbe “dtre” la 3e sg. etait une forme nomirtale 
pure, I’amphibologie n’existait pas et 2e pi sal pouvait subsister. 

En second lieu, si sal et san sont des formas primitivement 
plurielles, on retrouve dans I ’opposition de 1 sg. som d’une part, 
et de I’autre pi 1 sam, 2 sal, 3 san une opposition vocaliquo 
compaiable k celle du nuri. 

Il y a ici une nouvelle difficulte qu’il faut signaler, raais qui no 
parait pas insurmontable: 1 sg. so-m donne la forme atfbndae, 
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mais sa n'est pas le pluriel normal de cette foime: le pluriel eti 
-a des noms olargis on -o n’est pas inconnn de Pindo-aryen, et se 
troiwop. ex. en sindlii, iiiais il est exdnsif du pluriel en -e (saof 
archai'sme coinme le relatil' je, pluriel de jo). En tsigane 
d’Europo, -a est la desinence pluriolle des norns non elargis: phral 
“fr&re”, pi. phrala. On aurait done iei, d cote de so, le pluriel 
d'un singulier s-. Cette ioriuo otonue au premier abord ; mais 
elle doit sans doute se ranger avec les partieipe^ dont j’ai montre 
ailleurs (Bull. Soc. L'ng. XXXTIC p, dl sqq.) I’abondance dang 
Ics parlers dn Nord-Ouost de I’Inde, et qui out etc crees par utilisa- 
tion d’un ancien S,s provenant de skr. Sslt De cette forme le 
tsigane d’Europe a par ailleurs tire une particule indeclinable 
servant a former le preterit (ibkl. p. 59 sq.) ; e’est sans doute la 
meme qu’on retronve dans le protoi it compose du nuri nandd-S- 
cite plus haul, oi'i I’on ne voit pas pourquoi -s- serait un pronom 
oblique. 

Qu’en ts gane d 'Europe ce participe ait pris le sens present, 
n’est pas p mr etonner; cf. k^ra. chu, torwali, maiya thu etc, 
(ibid. 62 sq.) 

Done ni la forme ni le sens ne s’opposent d ce qu’on voie 
dans ^’opposition so-: sa- 1 ’opposition de formes nominales du singu- 
lier et du pluriel. 

Cette interpretation permot d’aboi’d d’ecartev une objection 
possible a 1 ’interpretation ci-dessus proposee de sal: cette forme 
n’est attestee que comme appartenant au singulier; ne pourrait- 
on y cbercber le pronom tu, reconnu dans la 2e sg. du nuri? 
Cette explication, admissible en ce qui concerne la consonne (cf. 
3 sg,-el du skr. -ati,), ne rendrait pas corapte de I’identite de la 
yoyelle avec celle des formes pluvielles. 

A vrai dire si les formes sont daires, leur histoire se devine 
mal. Pourquoi la 2e sg. ancienne a-t-elle disparu au profit de 1^ 
2e pi. sal (ou san, elle-meme ancienne 3e p}.)f A-t-il existe d une 
4poque comparativement r^cente une forme *so-l (so-ttu) eliminee 
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au profit de sal prosqoe liomonyine ? ou une forme so-s (so+asi) 
qui genait comuie d’aspect preterit! La syntaxe en tout cas n’y 
poussait pas: le tsigane d’Europe distingue encore bien tu “toi” 
de tume “vous”j pluriel reel, corame I’aaiatiquo distingue atu de 

atme. 

4: sk ate He ate 

Quoiqu’il en soit, il serable quVi la deuxieine personne le parti- 
( 'pe s’accoinpagne d’une desinence verbale au pluriel, et, en Asie 
au moins, ijronominale au singulier. Les premieres personnes 
contiennent-elles des pronoms ou des desinences verbales? 

Le singulier est ambigu: -m pent s’expliquer par me ou par 
asmi. La formation avec asmi se trouve ailleurs; le ka^iniri a 
masc. chu-s, fern. che-s“je suis", en regard de gupa “je cache’'; 
dans cette langue “moi” se ditboh, oblique me; donc-s ne peut etre 
que asmi, ce qui est d ’accord avec la phonetique locale, cf. asi <skr. 
asme. C’est aussile cas pour le sliina (ma) hanus, I', hauls “(,je) 
suis’’, en regard de hanu, hani “il, elle est”; cT. le pluriel hane s 
“nous sommes” on -s provient de skr. smah d’apres [’explication 
que je dois a M. Turner. Avec le meme aspect phonetique qu’en 
tsigane, il seinble qu’on reconnaisse asmi dans le dialecte paSai 

de Tjaurowan (Morgenstierne, Rep irt p, 9.‘1), hang-am “je 

bats”, en regard de hanga “il bat”, hang-I-dm “je te bats”, cf. 
hanam-I“jete battrai”. Quanta bengali -am du preterit, S. K. 
Chatter ji, Origin and dev._, p. 977, n’a pu y apporter la clart6. 

Si I’hypothese indiquee plus haut d’un *sos 2 sg. perdu etait 
admise, on choisirait pour la le sg. so+pkr. ahmi; mais e’est un 
faible appui qu’une hypothese pour choisir entre deux hypotheses. 

Le pluriel europgen nous laisse dans le meme embarras: 
sa-m peut contenir egalement bien pkr. mha ou amhe ; peut-§tre 
I’absence de trace de voyelle finale serait-elle une indication contre 
le pronom. Le uuri n'est d’aucun secours, d 'autant que la desinence 
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du verbe “6tre” cst ici eelle du verbe normal: ce qui permet en 
tout cas d’ecarter I’idee qu’on aurait dans aSt§n affaire a skr 
nah; du reste nah n’est pas un nominatif; et enfin le nuri pas 
plus que le tsiganc dans 1 ’ensemble n’ont garde de trace de cette 
forme (M. Morgenstierne croit la reconnaitre dans I’unique 
dialecte pashai de Nilam, Report™, p, 91), 

A le 3e personne, nous avons vu que le nuri a des formes 
nominales pures. Le tsigane d’Europe si provient peut-etre de 
asti eomtne I’enseigne Sampson; a vrai dire la presence au Suket 

(d. Bailey, Ling. Studies p. 208) de asi indeclinable a cote 

deni athi indeclinable permet d'entrevoir que la question n’est 
pas simple. On peut rappeler qu’au Punjab si priraitivement 
reserve au preterit fern. sing, s'est, sous 1 ’influence de i “est” 
comraun anx deux genres, etandn au masculin, et raeme au 
pluriel, ainsi que m’en inforrae M. Siddheswar Varma. En 
tout cas le passage du singulier au plurie’, et en ce qui con- 
cerne all. bin le passage inverse, ne Font pas diffi'^ulte (snr ces 
points, ind cations de M. Woolner, J. (x. L. S,"* Tfl p. ISl, 183), 

11 faut dire an innt de sen eoexistant avoc sin en finnois, et 
unique en gallois. Paut-il y voir la continuation d(! santi (ci. eur, 
ivend<skr. hemanti) ? Possible d la rigueur, nn tel arcliaisrae 
etonne dans ces dialectes. II paraR plus sftr d'y voir une adapta- 
tion de san au verbe normal, du type kamen. 

★ ♦ ★ * ♦ 

Tout n 'est done pas dair dans le verbe “Stre” du tsigane. 

Mais il seinble qne le nuri fournisse la clef des principales diffi* 
cultes, en laissant appara^tre un partieipe a la base du para- 
digme. La meme formation est, corame on a vu, frequente dans 
P Indoukoucli, ou le partieipe se rencontre meme a P6tat nu, et 
avec le sens present, contraireraent d Pusage de PInde propre. Ce 
qui est curieux, e’est le melange des desinences pronominales et 
verbales, sflr aux deuxi^es personnes en Asie, possible aiUenrs, 



he scheme est colxii-ci ^ 



Europe 

Asie 

3 sg. 

asti? 

Patticipe seul 

3 pi. 

(Participe+desineuce du 
verbe normal) 

Participe §eul 

2sg. 

(perdae) 

Participe+tu 

2 pi. 

Partieipe+ -tha 

Participe + -tha 

1 sg. 

Participe+ahmi plutdt 

Participe+ahmi 


que me I 

ou me 

Ipl. 

Partioipe+mha plutdt que 

Participe + 


ahme 

desinence du 
verbe normal 


On pent ae deinander si ce systeme composite n’est pas issu 
d’un ctat eomparaWe a celui du ka^rniri qui a a la le sg. asmi 
affixe, ot a la 2e pi. -tha : chiwa, i'. chewa corame gupiw “vous 
cachez'’; la 2e sing, aussi a ete adaptee an verbe normal: chukh 
eonime gupakh). Dans ce cas il est coneevable que I’ambigmte 
de -m a la ie personne dn singnlier ait pu servir de point de 
depart h Paffixation de formes pronominales a la le du plnrie! et d 
la 2e du singnlier. 



SUR LfiS MOMS !N1)0-£UR0P£ENS DU»‘LAIT’* 

By A. Meilim 

L’existewce d’nn noui ancien, 6tabli par d vs concordances entre 
plusiears langues distinctes, garantit le fait qu’une notion etait 
connme des homines qui pavlaient T “indo-europeen” comniiin; en 
revanche I’absence d’lin nom commun d plusieurs langnes n’est, 
bien entendn, pas line raison suffisantc de d:tuter qu’une notion ait 
etc nettement degagee dans le monde iudo-earop6en. Les nonis 
du “lait” illustrent ce principe. 

Dans une societo ou Ic betail etait la principale richesse, le lait 
etait utilise, done nomine (v. I’article Milch du Eeallexilkon de 
Sclirader-Nehring). Alais les noms varient d’une langue a 
I’autre, et, on general, ils n’ontpas cette transparence qui caracte- 
rise les noms pi'esentant des innovations dues a des interdictions 
de vocabulaii'e. Us rappellent jilutot ces noms de parties du 
corps qui different d’une langne indo-europeenne a I’autre meme 
quand ils prcseuteiit entre eux des ressemblances et qu’on n’ arrive 
pas a ramener a une forme originelle comm me. II s’agit du 
vocabulaire technique et familier qui n’avait pas d’unite en indo- 
europcen ; seuls etaient commuus a I’ensemble du monde indo- 
europecn les tenues qui dosignaient les actes principaux do la 
vie, les p •incipales institutions sociah's comme la parente, -les 
grands animaux domestiques. On ne connait, pour I’indo-europcen 
commun, qu’un seal nom d’oiseau, celui del’“oie”; mais s’agit 
d’mie volaille, e’est a dire d’une chose qui interessait proprement 
les femmes; qu’on so reporte au songe de Penelope datts POdyss^ 
I. 535 et suiv. Et le nom So denonce par sa vocalisation comme 
un terme populairc: les langues qui revMont le timbre de la voyelle 
s’accordent a presenter 1’ a, qui est, on le salt, I’une des caract^i* 
stiques du vocabulaire populaite en indo-europeen : xavue en grec, 
Wa-^T en latin. Si le lait n’a pas de nom indo-europeen commun, 
e’est que e’edt un produit qui releve des techniques feminines et 
ii’interesse pas propretnent les chefs. 

La forme grecque du ncEh du lait, g41a, igWahtos est, par 
elle-meme, iiisolite au point de vue indo-europeen. Le caractere 
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“populairo*’ du mot ost indiquo par ceci qu’ou trouve la consonne 
geminee iiitcrieuro, si rarement attestee en gree, an moins dans une 
I'ormo d’uii glossaire: glakkdn. galathendn. Hes., dans un derive. 
Kt Foil observe des flottemeiils entre k et g; fiomere a gl4gos et 
periglagias (ace. pi nr.) taudis quo le ei etois a klagos; le voealisme 
est aussi lloitant: Hoiucie a glaktoph&gos et on lit cliez Hesy- 
cliius glakkones mestai g41aktos (v. Boisacq, Did etyni. de la 1. 
gr., p. 1102, et la biblio-grapliie citce). 

he latin lac, lactis ne so laisse rapproeher d’uiie forme 
grecque glakt- qu’a la rigueur, a cause de Fabsence de la gutturale 
iiiitiale. Bit I'e mot grec u'a auniii correspondant ailleurs. 

Le mot groc et le mot latin, qiii out entre eux une grande 
ressemblauce, s’accordeut du reste a presenter le voealisme 
“populaire” a. 

Dans une autre region dialectale de Findo-europ6en, on ob- 
serve une concordance limitee a deux langues: le iiitil du type 
arcliaVque vcd. dddhi, dadhnih designe le “lait aigre”; la langue 
religieuse en a tiro iiarti, et on trouve dadh(i)y aSirah soraasah 
les somas melanges de lait (aigreh Or, en vieux prussien, le 
vocabulaire d’ Elbing a le neutre dadan comme nom du “lait”, et 
rustan dadan “sauennilch” (lait aigre.) Les langues baltiques 
autres que le vieux prussien et les langues slaves ignorent le mot. 
On a 1 ’impression qu’il y a ici un n.im a redoublement; or, dans les 
iioms indo-europcens, le redoublement est une des caracteiistiques 
du type “poputair.'”. Sur le timbn; de la voyelle de la syllabe 
initiale, on ne pent rien dire, puisque 1’ a baltique comme 1’ a 
vedique peut reposer sur o aussi bien que sur a; le voealisme 
“populaire” a n’est pas exclu. 

Un autre groupe de noms du “lait” se trouve a la fois en 
indo-iranien et en baltique, mais sous des formes differentes daps 
les deux families de langues. Le Sanskrit a p4yah, payasah, k 
quoi F Avesta recent repond par payb; e’est le nom du “lait” 
en tant que Hquide nourricier. Mais I’Avesta i aussi une autre 
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formation, pafma, et c’est an derive pa?mavaiti quo repond pour 
le sons ved. piyasvail. TXno oliionm' qni allaito (\st dito dans, 
I’Avosta paomaini. Li* lotto-Hhiaiiien a nn mot parent, mais qni 
ne conoorde ni avoc I’nn ni avoo I’antre dos deux mots cites; lit. 
pienas lotto pions. Ijo litnanien laisso, commo J’indo-iranien, 
aporcovoir quo tons cos mots api)arti(‘nncnt ;l nne racinc verbale: 
en litnanien papijusi kdrvo so dit dnim' vac e qni ne retient pas 
son lait, et py’dyti “fairo donnor dn laif' (v. A, Walde-Pokorny, 
Vergl. Wort d. indog Spraclien, II, p. 73 ot suiv.). M. H, Pedersen, 
dans (fiammatical Miscellany Jcspersen. p. 65, a ecarte avoc 
raison le rapproclieinent qni a etc propose avoc v. angl. faenuie 
“jeune femme”. 

Lo Sanskrit a nn antre mot, ksirim “lait” (khir dans 
P Indo actuello), qni n’a do correspondants connus qn’en iranien: 
persan §lr etc. 

L(' mot skr. roistu, qni distingue la creme montee snr le lait 
aigi'e, a dos ccna'spondants (ui iranien, notamment persan mast 
“laitaigre”, a cote dn verbc masidan “caillei ”. On !•appruelle 
sonvamt arm. macanim “jo me colie” et “je me coagule”; mais 
c’est V. si, mazati “endnii-e” ot gr. m6gis ‘pate petrie’ quo la plio- 
netiquo et anssi lo sons do ‘so culler’ antorisent a rapj)rocber du 
mot arnienien. Le mot indo iranien est done isole. 

Tons los snbstantifs cites jnsqn’ici sont neutres, parce que le 
lait etait en general envisage commo nn preduit. Mais on pouvait 
anssi considcrei' lo lait comme actif, et on oKot PAvosia oppose 
Xsvis (norainatif),dosignant le “lait” liqnide, ;l dzuitis qni designo 
e(' qni est solido; les gatlia (»nt Paccusatil xSvIdam 

On s’explique ainsi la di /Terence entre lo nom gernianiqne^du 
“lait’, got. miluks, etc,, qni est feminin, ot lo nom v. si. mleko 
(russe molok6 etc.), qni est neutre. Les deux mots ne 
concordeni pas dans le detail; car le mot germaniquo repose 
snr un radical melag, et le mot slave snr , nn radical melek. 
La diiTMence rappelle celle entre glag- et glak— en grec. Mais 
on pent anssi se demander si le mot germanique n’a pas subi 
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^influence do la raoino sigriifiant “tiairo”, v. angl. xnelcan, etc. 
La roniie du mot slave' exclnt riiypotl:&so d’nn (‘mpmnt au ger- 
manique ; I't elle excliit cgalcment tout rapport d’o'rigino avec la 
racine siguifiant “trairo” qni, on slave, osl de la forme melz-; du 
reste, m§me on germanique, V. angl msoluc Malt’, n’est pas con- 
ciliablo avec melcan ‘traire’. Mais uno ‘etymnlogie popnlaire’ est 
toujours possible, surtont dans iin mot tel que le nom du ‘lait’, 

II ii’est pas surprenant que la racine signifiant ‘traire'. ait 
agi sur le nom du “lait”. Car le eeltique en a tire le nom meme 
du ‘lait,’ irl. mlicht (blicht), gall. With. Les noms tokhariens, 
A malke, B malkwer pai aissent anssi appartenir a la racine 

•melg-. 

Dans I’Atliarvaveda, x, 10, 30-31, la tiaite de la vacbe’, dug- 
dhdqfi v&Sayah, s’oppose an ncm pi( pro du ‘lait’ iiy8h;(t,par 
la STiite, dugdham ‘ee qni a ete trait’ est dovenu nn nom courant 
du ‘lait’, si bien que dudh est denioure dans 1’ Tnde aetuelle an sens 
de ‘lait frais’. 

IjO gemre neutre de la pluparl dos norns qu’on vient de voir 
n’est pas inherent aces substantifs eux-memes, -mais provient 
de la maniere dont les choses ctaient conques. Car les memes 
substantifs, s’ils designent des laitan'ces (de poissons), sont du 
genre anime (feminin) ; lactSs en latin, moldki en russe. 

Les mots dejd indiques n’Apuiscnt pas, tant s’en faut, la ter- 
rninologie du ‘lait’. On s’est abstenu de citer ici les mots isol6s 
corame arm. kat’n (gen. kat‘in) ou alb. dhate (nom du lait aigre). 

Si les noms du ‘lait’ sont varies, ot pai'fois dans uue m6me 
langue: le Sanskrit ayant d la fois, d6s le debut, payah, d&dh et 
ksiram, 1’ Avesta ayant d la fois pays, paema, xS vis (et de . 
plus, une fois, on lit xSiptavaiti d cote de pamavati, et ce 
xSipta n’est pas isole en iranien, voir le Wdrterbuchde Birtho- 
lomae) e’est que le lait est envisage d’une maniere toute raaterielle, 
comme une chose qu’on consid4re de manieres diverses suivant 
I’^tat Ou il se pr^sente et suivant les usages qu’on en fait. 
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On aper9oit iei qnelque chose du vocabulaire technique indo- 
europeen, et d’une technique feminine, chose exceptionneBe. Le 
vocabulaire indo-europeen ne se bornait naturellement pas aux 
mots de la langue des chefs que presente en evidence la comparai- 
son des langues indo-europeennes et sur laquelle est fondle la 
grammaire comparee des langues indo-europeennes. 




A NOTE ON THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION OF 

KHARAVELA 

By L. D. Barnett 

In his very able and for the most part convincing paper on 
“PuSyamitra and the ^unga Empire” in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, vol. V. pts. 3 4, Eai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda adds 
to our many obligations to him by giving the true reading of the 
crucial passage in the Hathigumpha inscription which is com 
monly but wrongly supposed to contain a date. The actual letters 
of 1. 16, according to the irrefutable evidence of the cast in the Indian 

Museum, are as follows: panatariya [mlulr?] iyakale 

vochinecacoya thiagasatik aip t a r i y aip u p a- 
d a y a t i*. 

With his ingenious interpretation of these letters I regret 
that I cannot agree, as it would require the change of vochine to 
vochinaqa and ignores the patent parallelism of tlie words pana- 
tariya and satikamtariyaip, and T therefore venture to put for- 
ward with considerable diffidence a new version of the passage. 

The Prakrit words of the pas.«age may be naturally con- 
verted into Sanskrit and translated thus pancfintarlya 

Mauryakale (?) vyavacchinne ca catuh5a$^yagraip sftptikan- 
tatlyam [scil. kalam] utpadayati, “and when the Alanryan (?) 
time-reckoning ...... which consisted of lustres (antara) ol live 

[years] each, had broken down, he founds [a new time-reckoning] 
consisting of lustres of seven years each aiitl mounting up to the 
sixty-fourth yeai'”. With such a use ol antara in the sense q 1 
successive periods of time compare c. y. Manvantara. 

*The Rai Bahadur with extreme kindness has sent me a 
photograph of the passage as it is preserved on the cast, which 
shows no trace of the chisehmark where Bhagvanlal Indraji read 
mu, and only an uncertain trace of an r. 
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It is well known that in early time a lustre or yuga of five 
solar years of 366 days each, amounting in all to 1830 days, was 
in use, and that subsequently 12 yugas of five years each were 
combined to make up the cycle of Brhaspati (Jupiter) or 
Barhaspatya samvatsara-cakra, which comprises 60 years and 
thus forms a period combining the five-year solar yugas with the 
twelve-yearly cycles in wliich Jupiter completes his sidereal 
revolution. It is this system of five-year yugas, t believe, to 
which Kharavela here refers when he speaks of “the Mauryan(?) 
time-reckoning consisting of lustres of five [years] each”. The 
system apparently had broken down and ceased to work in 
Kaliftga, in other words, astronomical calculations were unable 
to harmonise the solar with the lunar year; and to reform the 
calendar, it would seem, Kharavela introduced a new cycle of 64 
years consisting of 9 yugas of 7 years each {viz. 1-7, 8-14, 15-21, 
22-28, 29-35, 36-42, 43-49, 50-56, 57-63) with a concluding 64th 
year. On what astronomical principles this attempt at calendarial 
reform was based we cannot tell. Apparently it aimed at 
harmonising somehow the cycle of Brhaspati with the solar year. 
It is worth nothing that, as according to the Suryasiddhanta a 
year of the cycle of Brhaspati is about 4*232 days less than a 
solar year, this deficiency in seven years would amount to 29*624 
days, nearly agreeing with the length of the synodic month of 
29i^ days, and this deficiency could then be made good by in- 
tercalation of an adhika month. 

For the odd ,64th year the following explanation may be 
suggested. If, as is quite possible, the cycle started from a day 
other than the first of the calendarial year, say the day of 
Kharavela’s coronation, a year reckoned from this starting-point 
would run over into the next calendar year; hence after the 
completion of the 63rd year of the cycle there would remain a 
certain space of time, less than a calendar year, between the end 
of the 63rd year of the cycle and the termination of the calendar 
year in which that end fell. For instance, suppose the calendar 
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began the year with Caitra, and that th*' eycle of FCharavela 
started on the first day of Karttika ; tlieii tlic G3rd year would 
end on tlie last day of Alvina, after which tliere would be a period 
of 5 moutlis (Karttika to Phalgnna) whicli would be reckoned 
as the 64th year, after which the following 7 months (from the 
first of Caitra to the end of Alvina) would be counted as consti- 
tuting the first year of a new cycle. Tims the last year and the 
following first year would in reality comprise only one true year, 
and the cycle would consist altogether of not more than 63 real 
years. Such a practice is not unknown : a parallel may be quoted 
t rom the Anka or “ Onko ” .system of Ori-^sa (which, it should 
bo observed, was the home of Kharavela), according to which 
“ when a prince dies in the middle of an Onko yeai-, his suc- 
cessor’s 1st Ohko which commences on his accession to 
the throne, does not run its full term of a year, but ends on the 
llth day of Bhfulrapada-Suddha following; consequently the last 
regnal year of the one and the first of the other together 
occupy only one year, and one year is dropped in effect” 
(Sewell and Dikshit, The Indian Calendar, p. 38). 

As the first letter of the word muriya in the inscription is 
quite uncertain, one is tempted to suggest that after all the 
reading muriya may be erroneous, and should be corrected to 
suriya; the system of five-year lustres is a solar one. The Rai 
Bahadur further tells us that before muriya are traces of four 
or five letters which are now “totally defaced”. These were 
read by Bhagvaulal Indraji as sathivasasate raja-, and by 
Mr. Jayaswal as satasabasehi. Very little reliance can be placed 
upon either of these decipherments: but as the inscription was 
probably in better condition when first found by Bhagvanlal, 
his reading of the first four letters, sathivasa, may possibly be 
right, and if so, it will support my interpretation. For it means 
that the cycle superseded or amended by Kharavela was the 
cycle of 60 years, i. e. of 12 lustres of 5 years each, and may we 



(.onjeetnrally restoio tlio text to panatariya-sathivasage, in 

Sanskrit pancantarlya-$asti-vars5gre 

A slight difficulty ill tlio way of accepting the above sugges- 
tions arises from the fact that panca in the sense of pancakam 
or pancika, a group of five, is somewhat unusual ; but pancan- 
taram in the meaning of ‘an interval of five [years] ’ may be 
justijfied by compounds like pincahota (EV. V. xl. 1). It may 
also ibe remarked that saptika in place of the common saptakam 
is without authority ; but it is fully justified by the analogy of 
paniiuka. 



SOME SANSKRIT AND PALI NOTES 

By Jarl Oharpenlier 

1. Skt. avadhvamsa. 

In AV. V, 22. 3 we read tho. following words : yah parusah 
paroseyo Vadhvamsa ivarupah, takmanam yiivadhavirya- 
dharancam para Suva, where apparently takman, the demon of 
fever*, is spoken of as being “red as avadhvamsa.*’ To this word 
is a,seribed in the dictionaries the sense of “sprinkling, powdering’^ 
(He. an. IV, 324; Med. p. H 47) ; and Bcehthlingk - Roth, quoting 
the AV.-passage, translate the word with “dust” or “flour”. 

Professor Liiders some years ago* dealt with this verse in the 
Atharva-Veda and translated the words in question “rot Avie 
Streupulver”, at the same time suggesting that avadhvaipsa should 
really mean the same as as manahS.la, red arsenic, which like the 
yellow one (haritMa) seems to have been frequently used, already 
at an earl^ time, fbt paint and powder, for making tilakas etc. 
x\lthough such a suggestion is altogether justified it seems that we 
can perhaps, with the aid of a fairly late source, fix beyond doubt 
the real sense of u,vadhvarpsa. For, , we find in Hemacandra’s 
DeSinamamala, 1,168 the follovying words: ohaipso candanam 
caudana.gliarsana^ila oeti dvygtrthah. The word ohamsa- conse- 
quently means “sandal” and, “a stone for rubbing sandal into 
powder”. . In the sense of “sandal” it is Undoubtedly a tadbhava 
from avadhvaipsa- and thus proves that this word in the AV.- 
passage must mean “red sandal”. . Again in the son.se of “rubbing 
stone” it is apparently identic with obariso .candana-gharsana- 

— — . ,..i .1 , ■ . , ! — _ - — I,....-, t 

(1) He is^said to make men and all beings “green” or 
“yellowish green” (harita, AV. V, 22, 2; VI, 20, 3; cf. I, 25, 2. 3)* 
lU VI, 20, 3 he is called arupa “red” and babhru “tawny” etc. 

' (2) Cf. Aupsdtze. . . Ernsf Kuhn geyidmet (1916), p. 321 sq.^ 
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iila in the De^inamamala 1,169 and must be derived from Skt. 
•avagharsa.’ 

Takman, the fever demon, is red in colour like red sandal. 
For, red is the colour of blood, of death, of fear; it is frequently 
the colour of evil spirits but also the one with which you scare 
them off, Avith which you turn off the evil eye and other malign 
influences.® 

2. P. asimala. 

The Culiadhammapalajataka (358) is one of the most insipid 
and unattractive of all the texts belonging to the great collection 
of Jatakas and bears a certain similarity to the often rather un- 
savoury tales of the various arts of self-sacrifice practised by the 
Bodhisattva. It tells us how King Mahapratapa of Benares got 
angry with his seven months old son (the Bodhisattva) because his 
mother paid too much heed to him, and decided to have him killed. 
He thus called for the chief executioner (eoraghataka)’ and 
ordered him to fetch the child and successively to slash off its 
hands, feet and head.* At last even the mangling of the lifeless 


(1) The Petersburg Diet, only gives avaghar?apa- in the 
sense of “rubbing off but there is no doubt that *avaghar^> 
must mean the same thing. 

(2) On red as a mag'c colour cf. above all the articles of 
Professor Zacharioe in VOJ. Xyil, 135 sq. 211 sq. and Kleine 
Schriften p. 233 sq. ; also my article on puja in the Pestgahe, .ff. 
Jacobi p. 276 sq. (reprinted in the lA, LVI; on pfija Cf. also 
M, Przyluski, Revue de I’Hist. des Religions XCV, 347 sq,).' 

(31 -Here as in Jataka 313 and elsewhere he carries yellow 
robes (kasayavattha) and garlands of red flowers; his chief ihstru^ 
meat is an axe (pharasu). In Jataka 313 he carries a thorny whip 
(kajji^akakasa) while in our text he is provided with an upadhana- 
ghatika (a word, it seems, of uncertain sense but which rnust 
ra(‘an the same as dhammagap^hika in Jataka 1, 150, 24. 27, u is. 
“an executioner’s blodc”). On yellow colour in magic etc. cf. 
Festgable. H. Jacobi p. 290 n. 4 where these passages have, nnfor- 
tonately, neen left out. 

(4) Jt seems obvious. that the verses of this Jataka are in 
disorder an^ dQ tally with the prose version. The order should 
probably be 4 * 5 , 1 , 6, 2-3. ' 
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corpse is ordered by the unnatural father: “asith^^ena naip 
pat’-cchitvi asimalaip nama karohiti”. So* tassa kalevaraip 
akase khipitva asitupd3na> patlcchitva asimalaip nama katvi 
mabatale vippakiri (jataka III, 180, 23 sq.). 

The general trend of the narrative is quite clear: the execu- 
tioner throws the corpse into the air, catches it on the point of 
his sword and then in some way, cuts the corpse to pieces and 
flings them all over the palace-roof. In the following the poor 
mother is made to collect the scraps of flesh and put them in her 
lap. However, the word asimala does not seem to be sufficiently 
clear ; nor does the second passage where it occurs, vis. Datha- 
vaipsa III, 45*, make it clearer as this verse simply sums up the 
main contents of our JStaka : 

yo Dhammap&lo api sattamasa- 
jato padutthe janake sakamhi 
karapayante asimalakammaip 
cittaip no dusesi Path para je. 

However it seems sufficiently obvious that asimala “ sword- 
garland” must mean some peculiar trick by which a corpse impalefl 
on a sword is at the same time quartered and the pieces made to 
spread into different directions.* 

(IT Viz., the coraghataka. 

(2) JPTS. 18S4,p. 128. 

(3) The PTS. Pali Diet. I, 88 gave an absolutely senseless 
interpretation of the word but this has been corrected in Cor- 
rigenda to pt. I (inserted between n and p, the curious pagination 
not admitting any better way of quoting the passage) and s. v. 
mala-. Inspite of Kern, Toevoegselen, I, 161 there scarcely 
exists any word maja-, mala- “mud”. In Jataka, VI, 400, 13 
“pitch” would be a much more sensible translation; and ibid. 
II, 416, 1 2 sq. malakacavara- probably means “a heap of withered 
garlands “(under which the corpse of Sundari was concealed 
Just as in the Mrcchakatika the rogue conceals Vasantasena 
under a heap of fallen leaves ; the meaning of p. kacavara- be 
comes still clearer by a Prakrit word which must in some way 
belong here, kayaro kajjavo tatha katavaro tfpadyutkaTabt 
Detibiamamala, 2,11). and in Mil. p. 117. there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that phepamala means “wreathes of foam”--— a not 
mrcottOnon mode of expression. 
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The word asimala “sword-garland” seems to. me to have an 
illustrative parallel.in certain expressions tliat have formed roupd 
that ihbst horrid mode of punishment, viz. the impaling on a stalfeh 
First of ail we find the expression uttaseti (generally' identified 
with Skt. uttamsayatij for winch some examples from the TataKa- 
hobh may be sufficjent. In Jataka, I, 326, 2 we read tlie follohying, 
Older of. a king; “aghatane sisara assa chinditva sarlraip sfile 
Uttasetha.’li” ; in fl, 443, 6 we meet with the expression: tam 
puri^tp yivasute’ uttasesum (where in'V. 2 the Sula is spoken, 
of as asi and iakti) ; in III, 34, 6-7 we are told that tasmiip paua 
kalecpre gahetva nimbasule uttisenti (in the same text lir, 
34, .25-26; coraip gahatva rajana game kibbisakarakaip appenti 
nimbasulasmim)^; in IV, 29, 2-3 the king ord irs his men concerning 
the ascetic Mandavya; “gacchatha, nam sule uttiisetha ’ti”, and ibid. 
11, 13-14 the ascetic speaks thus to his executioners: “sace maip sule 
uttasetukam’ attha kovijarasulaip aharatha ’ti”.- dn the same 
page 1.18 there occurs the ^participle of this same verb in the 
§xprei^ion sule uttasito “he is impaled :on U; stake!’; and/, the 
identical expres^on is found in I, 499, 14 while in .1,. .500^ 11-13 
vze £^ain meet with the words sulauttasetba and . sulp utta^sesu^^ 
Finally we also find a substantive- uttasapa- .“impalement” 
■•iIv-444,-1; - - - 

Now there is no doubt that p. littgseti. is Skt, littam^yatV, 
^derivative of uttpapsa- ‘-wreafU’h and means, “to adorn with a 

^ - (1) Cf. the iciiriousi expression in Divyavadana, p* 417, -J8: 
'jivanti^ulam atha karayami- there are dillferent. inodes-of 
■jmpaling a dead corpse oi- a person who is still’aiive, .. • ' . ... 

(2) -The Niih tree (L. Melia Aaadiriacbta) -which.. 'is shcred 
do various gods . seems- 16. liave'.-so'raetimes enjoyed a ■'sinisiei' 

■. reputation though it is also useful in several ways, cf e.g. - Witts, 

Oommei’cial Products, -p. 780 ; Sir -George Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life p. 394 ; Eiithoveri, Bombay I'olklore pp, 137. .139 sq. -221. 
246. 262. 264. 342 etc. : ■ 

(3) This verb is found in the Mukundanandabbapa 12, 4 ; 
•23, 6; cf. also samuttamsita- in Dham^a^armabhyudaya, 4, 391 hr 

The substantive uttasaitf a iu Ayar. sutsa p. 7,1 (Schubring> 
must, ! suppose be taken to be *uttrasayitar— and not •uttamsayi- 
tar(Pischel, Pkt, Gr, '^582 less correctly takes it to be^uttra^yitva) 
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wreath, a garland”. The grim humour has thus described the 
poor wretch impaled on the stake as a sort of wreath adorning 
this horrible instrument of torture. No doubt the" same sort . of 
grim and expressive humour underlies the word asiinala which, 
unfortunately, I have only been able to find in the passage 
quoted above*. 

In Sanskrit we seem to have at least one passage where the 
verb ava-taips- is used in the same sense in which .we have here 
found ut-taips- being made use of. Professor R. Schmidt in his 
supplements to the Petei'sburg Dictionary quotes from the 
DaiSakumaracarita p. 41, 16 the e.xpression ^ulavataipsita-" which 
must mean exactly the same as Sub uttasita, in Pali, i.e. ‘‘placed 
like a wreath on the . stake”. Though there would always be a 
possibility that uttaseti could, by the way of *6ttaseti, be derived 
from ava tanasayati tliis does not seem at ajl necessary. We- may 
rest content that both.,Sule avataipsayati and uttamsayati meant 
the' same tiring and that they may both throw some light on the 
word asimala d'ealt with here.? ■ 

* 3 . Skt. Kalevara-. , ' 

To Skt. Kalevara- correspond in Pali kabljara- , kalebara-, 
kalevara- and in the “San.skrit” of the Northern Buddhists 
kadevara-*; once we find even, a form . kadepara-^. . According to 

(1) There is another expression which is somewhat parallel 

in sense to uttaseti, sule avun'lti^‘ tov impale” (properly “to 
string, tie. fix to a stake”) e.g, Jataka, Til, 35; avu^apeti. III, 
•218; avuta- ^‘impaled”, V, 145"; VI, 16.5 of fishes stuck on a spit, 
.etc.; cf. .Morris, .JPTS,. 1884^ p. 91. . ’ 

(2) I Though I have looked through all the qditions of r the 

Dafei'itmaracarita 'available to hie I have,, unfortunately, not 
-been able to identify the passage. - ' -- 

( 3) A-parallel expression is found in the term- jotimalaka- 
;‘the garland of fire”,-denoting some other llorrible form 'Of to.rfure. 
Mil. P. p- 197 etc: The way of procedure is not quitO eiear (cf. 
Spence Hardy; Eastern Monachism p. 32; Kern, ToevoOgsehn I, 
46^ ; I suppose it means wrapping the body irl oiled wrOaths of 
cotton and putting fire to them. 

(4) E. g. Divyavadana p 39, 11; Avad. ^at. II; 26, 1 (the 

same phrase in both passages). ' , 

(5) Leumanp. Zur nordar. Sprache u. Literatur p..^! n. , 
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the researches of Professor Liiders Festschrift Wackernagel 
p. 294 sq. the -d- or -J* shou’d everywhere, when found besides 
a dental -1-, be the primary sound; and althougli his conclusions 
are at times rather uncritical’, I should feel inclined to think that 
this is most’y— though not always — the case. However, it is not 
my purpose here to try to find for kalevara- any etymological 
connection which would probab'y bo a quite hopeless task; I 
only want to add a few remarks concerning ..the real meaning of 
the word. 

Kalevara- is generally said to mean “the body” and ”a dead 
body, a carcass” which undoubtedly seems to be the case. If 
that be so, it is, however, extremely difficult to find out what 
underlies the Pali expression sopana kalevara- which in Majjh. 
Nik. 1 1, 92 apparently moans “(the step in) a fi ght of stairs” 
and which is certainly to bo preserved in CV. V, 21, 2(=Vin. Pit. 
11, 128) as being the lectio difficilior instead of "kalingara adopted 
by Oldenberg*. This again goes far to explain an otherwise 
puzzling expression in the Jain TJttaradhyayanasutra 0, 35 where 
we read : 

kakalevarasen'ip uttiya siddhitp Goyama loyam gacchasi | 

hemain ca sivam anuttaraip samayatp Goyama ma pamayaell 

The word akalevarasepl is explained by Devendra in his 
tika in the following way’: akalevara^reni^ | avidyamanaip 
kadeVaram esam akadevarah siddhas te^aip §repir akadeva* 
ra5re9i]h etc , which only shows that even a good commentary 

(1) This is exemplified by such passages as that dealing with 
the name of the pomegranate (Ski. dadima- etc.,) on p. 305; as Dr. 
Laufer, Sino-Iranica p. 282 sq. had previously shown the word is 
traceable to some Iranian name of this tree which is decidedly 
not a native of India. Nor does the paragraph dealing with 
kfila- and k5}a- (p. 300 sq.) inspire entire confidence etc. 

(2) And also by Kern, Toevocgselen, 1, 341. 

(3) Cf. my edition of the TTttaradbyayana-sO^ra p. 319). 
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like that of Pevendra is apt to produce, in dubious cases, almost 
unlimited nonsense. For, compared with the Pali word it is at 
once obvious that akalevara-Sreui can mean nothing but “a 
ladder without steps or rungs”. 

As it would be rather out of the way to assume the existent 
of two different words kalevara- (kadevara- etc.) one is entitled 
to ask for some sort of connection between the meanings, “body, 
carcass” and “step of a flight of stairs, rung of a ladder”. Such 
a connection, I venture to believe, is established by the Prakrit 
word kalero kankalab karalaSca (De^inamamaia 2, 53, cf. 
Trivikrama I, 3, 105) which Pischel* has correctly derived from 
kalevara^ This seems to make the whole thing tolerably clear: 
kalevara- (kadevara-) originally means “the ribs, the thorax”, 
and it thus naturally enough developed the sense of “carcass” and 
“body”. As, on the other liand, the steps in a flight of stairs or 
the rungs of a ladder were not ineptly compared with the ribs of 
the thorax this gave rise to the expressions sopaba-ka^evara- and 
akalevara-iSreni- dealt with above. Thus sopana-kalevara- origi- 
nally means something like “the ribs of staircase”. 

4. P. itthi. 

In the Mahanaradakassapajataka (544), V. 22’ we read in the 
description of an excursion of the King of Videha : 

Taip anuyayuip bahavo Hthikhaggadhara ball 

assapHthigata dhira nara naravaradhipaip. 

The commentary does not explain the word itthi”*, and it 
does not seem to have been understood. For, Kern, Toevoegselen 
1, 139 suggests that the true reading should be iddhakhaggadhara 
“carrying flaming swords “which is accepted without further 
commentaries by the PTS Pali Diet. I, 119. 


(1) Bezz. Beitr. VI, 95; Pkt. Gr. '5>149. 

(2) 1 do not here touch upon kalera- = karala- as I shall hope 
to deal with that later on. 

(3) Jataka ed. Fausbcell VI, 223, 18. 

(4) For which the Ms. B* = reads inda”. 
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It is, of course, scarcely methodical to exchange the lectio 
difficilior itthi® against an iddha® which has not even the real 
support of the manuscripts. Besides there is not the slightest 
doubt that itthi- must be explained as being the Pali form of Slit;’ 

a word that originally means “a spear”* but is also ’given 
by the lexicographers as meaning “a sword”.* So it remains 
somewhat difficult to decide whether we ought to translate here- 
“carrying spears and swords” or “carrying itthi- swords, the 
special form of swords called Hthi”, but on the whole I think 
there- can be little doubt that the former one must be the correct 
translation of the passage. 

' Of this word no other Middle Indian forms seem so far to 
have become known. But from the modern languages I find in 
the excellent work of M. Bloch Mar. ip, vita “pique servant de. 
masse d’armes’^ iti, yit “baton servant an jeu de itidfiptjd” as 
yrell as hi. ithi, it! and si. iti- . From the meaning of the Marathi 
words it seems obvious that the word has conserved through the 
ages its old sense., ^40, “a spear’j and that such should also be the- 
sense of p. itt^*- On the other hand the sense of “sword” seems 
especially to belong to the late “Sanskrit” form risti- which is 
found also in pkt, rltthi (khadga iti ristiSabdabhavah, DeSlnSma- 
mala, 7, 6). Of this form no modern representatives are known 
to me. 

5. P. danta-popa*. _ 

The PTS Diet, knows two words popa* both of which its 
authors, though with some doubt, seem to regard as being identical. 
The one of them, which means “sloping down, prone, sloping to-* 
wards, leading to”, must undoubtedly be identic with the Vedic 

(1) In the Rigveda/it is the special weapon of the Maruts-. 

(2) oh e. g. Amarakoia, I, 8, 2, 57 (=1, 8, 90 ed. K. G.^Oka). 
Ksirasvamin who suggests two different etymological derivations, 
(for and risti-) does not tell us what sprt of sword it means. 

(3) La formation d,e la iaugue M^rathu, 234 (cf. p. 156J . 
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word pravava- the sense of which is clearly “declivis, pronus’*.’ 
The other word pcpa- however, only occurs in the compounds 
danta-popa- and “ponika-, and there can be no doubt that it must 
be a word of wholly different origin. 

danta-popa- means “a tooth-pick” and is known to me from 
the following passages: in Jataka IV, 3(13, 7 sq. the wise minister 
Vidhpra describes to King Kauravya. certain Brahmins who deal in 
perfumes, fruit etc. : 

harltakam amalakam ambajambuvibhltakam | 
labujain dantapcpani beluva padarani call 
. . . . . . . . vipap3ntijanadhipa.il’ 

In Mil, p 15 dantapcpa- is used "interchanging M'ith, danta- 
kattha-, the well-known twig used for cleansing the teeth. And in' 
Vin, P. IV, 90, 5.7 ; Jataka, IV, G9, 15 and Faiamatthajotika II, 
272, 12 it is used in the compound udaka-dantapopa-. Finally 
there is the derivative dahtapopaka- in Dathavapisa, 1, 57 
dume pi Hajayatahe samadhina 
vxhasi fattindivasattakain muni I 
sahassanetto atha dantapupakaip 
mukhodakah capi adasi satthunoH' 

' As the meaning of “tooth-pick, tooth-brush” is quite clear 
there can be no doubt about the real derivation of the word : 
danfa_pcp,a- is = Skt. danta-pavana- which is only found in 

(1) I am totally at a loss to understand the circuitous ex- 
planation of the PTS Pali Diet.: from pra+ava-i-nam-; pravapa- 
cduld have nothing to do with nam- unless we derive it from *pra-, 
pava-<*pra-pama- which is incredible, not to say impossible. As 
for*'pravana- I'shbPld prefer to keep to the old etymology, (cf. 
Bopp,' Gloss. 'SanS'ef.'* p. 254.; A. Kuhn, Zeitseh. f, vgl. 8prt. III,.. 
399 t ; EbeL ibid. VI. 2^12;; W. Meyer, ibid XXVIIT, 165; Proehde- 
Bezzr' ^eifry iir, 10; 'Solmse.nj'-Studren z, Int. Laut gesch. 
p. 97)' acc’6rding"tb which it is really identical- with Lat. prbntts; 
(fr6m'*^ptdueiib0." ' ■ ' ^ ' \. 

■ ‘--(2) h'^ck, Shci.al'Gljed'er.u.ng', pr 142 has translated paaranid; 
witH^.nre'lteh”"(“bciardS'”) j SS in VI, 52!), 21 il ls a false reading- 
instead'of baferahi'. "" - - - . ....... . 

(3) -JPTO,'1884, p. 115. - . 

(4) ' In the M^bavag^a-, I, 4 there is no mention of this.' * 
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Suiruta and may well be a later formation than the P5li word. 
This, however, is of no Consequence; for, °po9a- is pavana* 
meaning “an instrument for cleansing, rinsing (the teeth)”.* 

The -p- in 'popa- is out of order from the ordinary point of 
view and simply belongs to those not uncommon cases where Pali 
shares with the later Prakrits the cerebralisation of an inter- 
vocalic -n-. A word of exactly the same formaton is mopi- “a 
basket for keeping snakes”, He. au. II, 151; it must be derived 
from Skt. •mavana-* which belongs to mav- “to bind” (Pap. 
VI, 4, 20). Another word which seems to be identical in its 
structure with these both is p. Pkt. lopa- “salt” (for which the 
modern Vernaculars, as is well known, have forms beginning with 
1- or n-)h There, however, already the Sanskrit shows a cere- 
bral in the form lavapa-. The etymology of this word remains 
unknown;* there is nothing to correspond to it even in the 
Iranian languages.* Nor can the exact meaning be said to be 
absolutely clear; at any rate the meaning of the derivation lav- 
apya- might easily suggest that the original sense was both that 
of “salt” and “sweet”— a ease which is by no means without 
parallels. However, this is probably not the case: lavapa- 


or the sake of the meaning cf. pavani “a bi’oom”. 
Whether popia sutrabhrt tarkuh (Diilnamaraala, 6, 61) could 
be connected with the-'^e words I dare not decide. If so it would 
correspond to Sanskrit *pavanika. 

(2) In Ind 'g. Forsch, XXIX, 399 n. 3. I less correctly 
derived it from *mauna-. 

(3) Cf. e g. Bloch, La formation de la langue Marathe, p.400, 

(4) The suggestions of professor Reichelt, Streitberg 
Pestgabe, p. 295 sq. are wholly unconvincing. 

(5) The Indo-Iranian languages have no common name of 
the salt; nor do they share in the common European name of this 
mineral, which was simethiug like •sil-d, *sal-n-6s (cf. J. Schmidt, 
Pluralbildungen, p. 182 sq.). This still forms a weighty argu- 
ment in favour of the theory that the unbroken Indo-European 
community did not know the use of salt (cf. Schrader, BcaJJexi- 
kon, 2nd ed., II, 273, and the present writer in BSOS.> IV, ISti). 
The European tribes probably learnt to use it, after the separa- 
tion from the Aryans, on the northern shores of the Black Sea. 
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originally meant “salt" and especially “sea salt".’ The word is 
first met with in Av. VII, 7fi, 1 ; and there is, of course, no I’eason 
for thinking it impossible that the -n- could already at that time 
be due to “Prakritic" influences.’ However in, consideration of 
the curious interchange between Srona- : Slona- and ^ravana- : 
ilavapa- “lame, crippled" already in early texts’ I should feel 
inclined to suggest that lava5a- has really developed from an 
older form •rava^a- of which there is now no trace.* 

We find a cerebral 9 in about the same position in the carious 
Pali verb 090 jeti" to cause to wash off, to cleanse; to give as a, 
present, to dedicate (with the rite of washing one’s hands)", 
Olj'jjana- “washing one’s hands". According to Kern' this represents 
Skt. ava-nejayati, ava-nejana- ; and although the suggested trans- 
position of -e- into an -0- is extraordinary and unexplained there 
can be little doubt that this is really the correct explanation. In 
that case the cerebral -n- is rather out of oi’der. We also find a 
verb onati “to drag away", Dhp. 13, 12 which, according to an 
old but still valid explanation is really = Skt. ava(apa)-nayati.* 
Even here we find the cerebral -9- in a similar position; the same 
is the case in o^amati, o^iamana-, onata- (inter-ehanging with 
o-nam- cf. Morris JPTS. 1887, 125). 


(1) Compared with saindhava- “salt from the Salt Range" 
etc. 

(2) No possible influence in the case of the cerebralisation 
can be ascribed to the neighbourhood of the I- sound; the form 
anulepa^a- mentioned by Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. I, 194 is 
purely Prakritic. 

(3) Cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1, 193. 

H) If this be so *ravapa-, lavana- is certainly a word which 
the Aryans picked up from some aboriginal stem in India. Cer- 
tain Indo-European connections would perhaps suggest them- 
selves, but they would certainly be far too hazy to be of any 
value whatsoever. 

(5) Cf. Buddhism, p. 92; Toevoegselen II, 5. 138; also 
Morris, JPTS. 1887, 150; Muller, Pali Grammar p 9. 

(6) Cf. Pott, Etym. Porsch. I, 169; Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm, 

1, 194. 
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It is rather apparent that in all tliese cases the cerebral -n- 
comes imined ately after an -o-vowel.‘ The Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammar knows of no possible influence of such a vowel in the 
direction of a cerebralisation of a following n, and it may be well 
doubted whether such an influence could really be traced. How- 
ever, a cerebralised n in such a position would be of very high 
age if the Eigved’c word oni- could also be brought under this 
head The real meaning of this Ved'c word seems to be far from 
clear ;* according to the Nighantu 3, 30 the dual o^yau means 
“heaven and earth’’, and Sayani, commenting on RV, X. 96, 12, 
interprets it as “finger”, cf. the proper name da Soni-. Modern 
interpreters have tried, with no great success, still other pos-^ibili- 
ties. " But whatever may be the original meaning of oni-’ I am 
firmly convinced that it is only a very early “Prakrit” form of 
avani-. Of this word there are three traditional meanings^ 
accordmg to Nighantu 1, 1 it is=prthivl, “earth”, accord- 

ing to 1, IS-'-nadi, “stream, river”, and accord ng to 2, u^anguli; 
“finger”. No doubt the first and last one are those .ascribed 
by the natH’e trad't'on to oni-; and it seenis fairly obvious 
that even the old Indians interpreters may have had a vague 
idea of the identity of these two words. . . 


Still other such instances present themselves within the 
Sanskrir d’ctionnry as e.g kona- and kaphunl- (on which cf. 
Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan 
p 88; Chatlerji, Bengali Language T, 3l.o). But for these words no 

f laus'ble derivations suggest themselves — at least not to me — and 
highly doubt whether they can be considered as real Sanskrit 
words. For kaphoni- (there also seems to be kaphani- which 
is, however, doubtful) and the related Bengali and Iranian words 
a common original form can .scarcely be found. 

(2) _A certain d'ffieulty also seems to beset the Pali word 
oni- in cni- rakkha-, cf. Morris, JPTS. 1887, 150; Kern, Toevoeg- 
selen IT, 5. 

(31 Cf. e.g. Baunack, Zeitsehr f. vgl-Sprf. XXXV, 520 sq.; 
Wackernagel. A’. Gramm, I ]9l ; Oldenberg, RV. Noten I, 
61. II, 311 ; Neisser, Z. Wb. des RV. I, 197 f. 

(4) The TS.-variant upi- seems to be of no importance. 
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6. P. rajassira . 

■ The Pali w 0 1 d ]r£tjdiSSnr3(~ is known t,o mo only r ro m tiio 
following six passages, five of which apply it as an epithet to 
ascetics or brahmins : Suttanipata v. 980 : 

ugghatta>pfido tasito pahkadanto rajassiro | 

“foot-sore, thirsty, with dirty teeth, covered with dust” (in the 
description of a wandering Brahmin) ; there is no commentary 
on the word here. 

Jataka IV, 184, 10 sq: 

dlgliuttarottha jatila pahkadanta rajassira | 
inam vodaya’ gacchanti tada Kanho pamokkhati[| 

‘Wlien ascetics with long moustaches, with braided hair, with 
dirty teeth, and covered with dust will live by usury® then will (the 
dog) Kr?na be let loose”. No commentary on rajassira. 

Jataka IV, 362, 25 sq, 

parulhakacchanakhaloma pankadanta rajassira I 
pkinna rajarenuhi yacaka vicaranti tell 

“with long hair in the armpHs and. long nails, with dirty teeth and 
covered with dust, sp^inlded with dirt and dust these (false 
Brahmins) run round like beggars.” No commentary on rajassira. 

Jataka IV, 371 , 1 9 sq. 

isin ca dani pucchami klsam dhamanisanthatam I 
parulhakacchauaklialomam pankadantam ra jassiratpll 

“Now I ask the lean ascet'e with veins showing, the one with 
long hair in the armphs and long nails, with dirty teeth and 
covered with dust”. No commentary on rajassira, 

Jataka IV, 476, 23 : 

cirassam vata passama brahmanam devavanninain i 
mahajatam bharadharam pamkadautam rajassiramU 

(1) There is a v. 1. codaya which would give a belter sense 
(or rather would alone make the passage intelligible) ; but I do 
not see my way for explaining a foi'm like •codaya. 

(2y Such ought to be the interpretation according to the 

commentary. 
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“At last we get sight of the Brahmin of godly hue, with 
long braid, carrying his load, with dii't.v teeth, covered with dust". 
No commentary on rajassira. 

Finally we find it in aiiothor connection in Jataka IV, 398, 14: 

upaniyati jivitaxp appamayu 
jcirupanitassa na santi tana | 
karohi pancala mam'eta vakyatp 
ma kasi kammani rajassiraniy 

“Life, of short duration, draws towards its end, there is no 
safeguarding for one who has reached old age. O King of 
Paheala, act now (etc.) according to my word, fulfil no sinful 
actions”. Commentary; rajassiraniti kilesarajena okinnasisani. 

This comraentatorial passage thus seenns to derive rajas- 
sira- from rajas “dust” and sira^^s) “head”; and such an 
opinion seems to have won the applause of modern scholars, 
cf. Kern, Toevoegselen II, p. 4G and PTS Pali Diet. s. v. 

There is in Sanskrit literature at least one passage known 
to me which m'ght make us feel uncertain concerning such an 
explanation. In the Supainridhjmya 8, 5 we read the following 
verse : 

rajasvalo jatilah pahkadanta unnitaiSikho vadati satyam 

eva 1 

amitramadhye na bibheti mrtyoh sa brahmanas tain sma 

ma han garutmanjl 


(1) This eta the commentary explains as -etaip. As far as 
I understand it is rather = etta “here” which is again — etra in 
Shalibazgayhi VI, lu and is derived from “itra = av. iora, cf. 
Lassen, In.^titutiones, p. 129; Brngmann, Zeitschr. f. vgl. sprf. 
XXVII, 198 sq; Joliansson, Shahbazgarhi I, 19 sq. Here also 
belongs ettha “here, now” (with the same aspiration as in 
tattha etc.). On other explanations of this word cf. Kaccayana 
II, 4, 23; Hemaeandra, I. 57; III, 83; Fansboell, Dliammapada 
p. 350; Childers s. v. ; Kuhn, Beitrage p. 2l ; S. Goldsclhmidt, 
Prakritica pp. 6. 21 ff. ; ZDMG. XXXVII, 457 sq. ; Pischel, Ved. 
Stud. I, p. XXXI n. 2; II, p. 88; Pkt. Gr. p. 89 sq. 



“Covered witli dust, with braided hair, with dirty teeth, with 
raised top-knot* he speaks the truth only; even in the middle of 
his foemen he fears nut death— he is a Brahmin, kill him not, 
0 Garutmant”. 

The word rajasvala-, which we meet with here, is found in 
other passages too in the sense of “covered with dust”; thus in 
the passages MBh VII, 1454 and 889(i (of warriors vanquished 
in battle) and IX, 1370 (of elephants fleeing before the onslaught 
of Bh£nia). It is further found in the sense of “tilled with 
rajas, with passion, sinful”, a sense which tailies completely with 
that of rajassira- in Jataka IV’’, 393, 14(kammani rajassirani). 
As is well-known rajasvala- (in its feminine form) also means “a 
woman having her menses”' with which sense we are not concerned 
here. The formation of the word is prescribed by Papini V, 2, 
112 where the sutfi'c -vala- (-valac) is applied to the words rajas-, 
kfsi-, asuti- and parisai-; to these examples Patanjali adds 
some other ones, v.z. bhratrvala-, puttravala- and utsangavala-. 
In the next shtra (V, 2, 113) Pap'ni himself mentions two more 
-vala- formations, viz. dantavala and ^ikbavala-, but with the 
addition that they are only u-ed samjhayam^; in sutra VI, 3, 118 
he mentions the ahongation of the vowel preceding -vala- which 
takes place {e.g. in dantavala-) when the syllable is not by nature 
a long oneh 

It cannot escape our attention that the Pali word rajassira- 
in both its senses tallies very well with those of rajasvala-. And 
according to my humble opinion there can be no doubt that the 


(1) On this word cf. my work Die Supai’pasage, p. 243 
with n. 2. 

(2) rajas- “dirt, impurity” has the sense of “menses” already 
in the Nirukta, 4, 19 where it is derived from the root ra(h)j-. 

(3) Still other examples are found in Renou, Grammaire 
Sanscrile, I, 261 where I miss nadvala- and ^Mvala- mentioned by 
Pa®ini IV, 2, 88. 

(4) This allongation, however, does not seem to be de rigueur 

with Patanjali (cf. puttravala-.etc.) 
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two words are in reality identical. That the suffix -vala- is only 
a variation, and generally a younger one, of -vara- is too well 
known to need any discussion here. It is therefore perhaps 
scarcely needed to dejnve a formation *rajasvara- from rajasvala- ; 
they could botli have existed by side of each other, nay, rajasvala- 
could even have arisen out of *rajasvara- through dissimilation. 
It has also been observed —( ..(7. by J. Schmidt, Vocalismus If, 
211 sq. — that before an r the a doc% 'sometimes in Sanskrit 
(and Prakrit) show a tendency of developing into . an 
P; thus ‘rajasvara- could very well at a certain time and 
within a certain area have developed into "rajasvira. And such 
a form would of course, within Paii develop into the existing 
rajassira-*. Thus we should lind the following'liii:' of development: 
•rajasvara- (=rajasvala-)> “rajasvira > rajassira-. 

7. Skt. nistriqiSa-. 

The Sanskrit word nistrimSa- according to Pfinini V, 4, 73 
and the commentaries must originally mean ‘hnore than, exceeding 
thirty’’. It further means hi sword’ and also — chiefly aceoi’ding 
to lexicographers— ‘cruel, mercile.ss’. 

That the word uistriiti^a- meaning “a .sword” does reaPy 
mean “exceeding thirty (ahgula’s)” is dear from S'ddh. 
Kaumudi on Papini V, 4, 73, from Ksfrasvamin on Amarako^a, II, 
8, 90, and from the commentary on Kautilya I, p. 61, 3 ed. Jolly, 
and "should not be doubted as is sometimes done in modern works.* 


(1) Of this development 1 have collected several exanSples with 

which I hope to deal later on as I cannot, for want of space, do it 
here-. 1 should -only like to point ebl that in cases like giri- '=.Av.est. 
gari- or £iras- = Avest. sarah- the Sanskrit vocalism is no iloubt A 
s^condarj^'otie. ... c. ...-r ...h,:- 

(2) Gf. example.^ like assa-<aiva- ; pariss’ajati<pari«vajate or’ 

bhaisara-<bhasvara-. . .. . 

h (3) Cf. e.g. PTS Pali " Diet. s.v. nettiipsa ; to the passages 
quoted there might be added the following from the Jatakar ill, ■ 
338. VI, 153. 449. 
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What is wanted here is only to point to one or two passage! 
from the Jataka- book which definitely prove that this “etymo- 
logy” is not any learned construction like so many modern ones. 
Thus in the well known tale of Prince Pancavudlia and the ogre 
(Jataka No. 55) we read in T, 273, 28: tettimsaipgulayato khaggo 
lomesu yeva aliiyi; and in III, 338, 16 f., in the tale of a juggler, 
we find the following passage eko pana puriso tettiipsamgulaip 
tikhiuiadharam asiratanam gilati. These passages seem to prove 
that there existed a distinct sort of swords or rapiers the length 
of which exceeded thirty finger breadths’. 

Why the length of this special sort of sword - no doubt even 
the nistrim^a— should be given as thirty-three inches is not clear. 
It may rest on a tangible, fact, it may also simply be due to the 
phonetic similarity between the Pali forms nettirpsa and tettiipsa.*. 
In any case it seems established even through popular texts that the 
gi-ammalieal explanation of the word nistrimSa- is the correct one 

8. P. Khajjopanaka-. 

The wmrd khajjopanaka-'' ( sometimes also written 
khajjupanaka)* means “ a fire-tly ” and occurs in several pass- 

(1) Whether nistrimSa- “cruel, meiciless” (a meaning known 
also in Pali, cf. Jataka IV, 118, 24: nettiinso ti nikkarupo) is 
really the same word as nistriipSa- “a sword” is beyond my power 
of judgment. 

(2) The origin and development of a rorin like t6ttiipsa=:pkt. 
tettisa is, unfm-tunately, not clear. That they should be derived 
from trayastriipSat (c[. Piscbel, Pkt. (Jr. ji. 312.) s(‘eins to me pos- 
sible but not very probable. Anyhow, how would it be possible 
that the same explanation should bold good also I'or p. tavatiipsa 
and AMg. tavattisa, tayattisa as seems to be generally suggested? 
In general the development of the numeral for thj'ee in certain 
compounds seems to be open to doubt and objeetioJis (cf. my re- 
marks in JRAS. 1926, p. 139 which I fully uphold in spite of 
the objections of Professor Turner, BSOS. IV. p, 363 sq.) 

(3) The PTS Pali Diet. s. v. wrongly gives khajjopakana ; 
also the quotations from JJ’T.8. 190S, are formally wrong. 

(4) Cf. Trenckner, JPTi3. 1908, p. 133 n. 1. with an expla- 
patioD which, according to my oi>iniou, can scarcely be correct. 
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ages of the Pali canon. .Keeping only to some 'passages in tlie 
Jatakas we find in II 415, 14 sq. how the heretic teachers (afinati- 
thiya) lost their glory by the entrance on the stage of the 
Buddha like fire-flies by the rise ot' the sun. In VI, 330, ,6 sq. 
the king of Mithilfi has the following dream in connection withth? 
conceptio.n of the Bodhisattva: 

rajangane cattisu kapnesu cattaro aggikhhandha mahapaka- 
rappamanen’ utthaya jalantitesaip majjhe khajjopanakappamapo 
aggi* u^hahitva taqikhane yeva cattaro aggikkhandhe atifckam- 
itva Brahmalokappamanen’ utthaya sakalacakkavalaip 
obhasetva tbito etc. And in -VI., 441, 27 sq. the minister Derinda 
says of the foolish king: ayaip raja kiip karoti, aggimhi sante 
khajjopanakaip dhamati ” what then is fnis king doing— in the 
presence of fire he blows at a fire- fly”. Of the meaning of the 
word there can, consequently, be no doubt. 

Nor is thei'O any doubt that we have to start our explanation 
from a form ^khajjopana of which °ka- is only one of the 
usual -ka- formations. Now, in Sanskrit the name of the fire- 
fly is kha-rdyota-; and it was only natural that Trenckner, in his 
e.xtremely valuable Notes to the Milindapahha p. 59 ’ should 
have tried to identify the Pfili and the Sanskrit word, ascribing 
to the neighbour! lood of p (or) (u) the transition of t into p. How- 
ever, such an e.xplanation is scarcely possible as no clear case of 
a development t>p seems to be known. ^ And I thus venture to 
think that we must give up the direct identification of khadyota- 
with *khajjopana-.* 

(1) With this expression ef. the angarab khadyotamatrab 
of the Cliand. Up. VI, 7,3. 

(2) JFTS. 1908, p. 109. 

(3) It would perhaps be possible to suggest that klia-dyota 
(na)- had developed into *kha-dyo(y)a(nay- and this further 
into ‘kha-dyovaCna)-. By a sharpening of the -v- this might 
finally have resulU'd in khajjopa-(iia)-. But such a development 
seems to me too improbable to be taken into serious consideration, 

(4) •khajjopana-, in such a case, should be = khadyotana- 
which IS said to mean “ sun ” in Sanskrit. 



It seems to mo tliat * khajjopana- couhl only be safely 
derived from a form * kha dyopana-. Mow • dyopana- would, 
of course, be intimately connected with a causative formation 
* dyopayati of which Sanskrit, as far as my knowled.n'e goes, does 
show no trace. It is, however, scarcely doiihtful that such a 
formation might have originated in slu'er mechanical imitation of 
really existing forms such as knopayati, gopayati, ropayati etc. 
And I should venture to find a real trace of a * dyopayati in the 
AMg. forms ujjovemana-, ujjoventa-, ujjoviya- which can 
scarcely, be explained except from a causative stem * ud-dyopaya-h 
Also the modern Indian languages seem to have preserved traces 
of such a formation If then traces of a form * dyopayati be 
found in the AMg. as well as in the modern vernaculars there 
can be no hesitation about deriving p. * khajjopana from an 
original from 'kha-dyopona. 

9. P. dussa. 

In the Sasajataka, in the story of the four wise and pious 
creatures we read the following verse spoken by the jackal ( Jataka 

III, 54, 1 sq) ; 

dassa me khettapalaisa rattibhattain apabhatam, 
mamiasula ca dve godhfi ekah ca dadhivarakam, 
idain brahmapa me atthi etaip bhutva vane vasa 'ti. 

“From yonder fieldwatchman I have taken away his supper: 
two spits of roast meat% a lizard, and a pot of curds. This, o 
Brahmin, is what I have — eat it, and live in the forest”. 

(1) The explanation of these forms given by Leumann, 
Aupapatikasutra p. 105 is undoubtedly wrong. Pischel on lie. 

IV, 3d2; Pkt. Gr. ^ 246, althongh he does not mention any form 
*Ud-dyopayati, must apparent'y have been thinking of the same 
explanation that is given ab .ve. 

(2) Such, at any rate, was the opinion of Pischel, J arn at 
a loss to find out to what really amounts the explanation given by 
M. Bloch, La formation de la langue Marathe p. 337 (s.v. jopavpeip) 
Could all the forms quoted there' possibly be derived from 
dyotana- ? 

■ (3) Cf. Morris, JPTS. 1834, p. 91 whose translation of the 

word is, however, not necessary, , . 
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Here dussa is admittedly a crux interpretatorum and has at 

one time been I'nlly discussed by Professor Andersen’. His own 
idea seems to be that we should read, with the Singhalese manu- 
scr’pls, not dussa but dussaip wliicb should again be Skt. dflSya- 
“corniptible, easily to be spoiled”. However, of the two alter- 
nat'vc's dussa is undoubtedly the lectio difficilior which ought if 
possible to be explained, not to be simply neglected. Besides it 
seems curious that be jackal should design the profferred supper 
as “corruptible” — which, by the way, scarcely applies to roast 
meat and curds’. 

The commentary has preserved a tradition according to which 
dussa does realy mean amussa, and that tradition has been 
ondors'^d by su'’b a groat authority as Trencknerk Henry* even 
goes to the length of putting amussa into the text which cannot well 
be right. 

Personally I venture to Ihhtk that dussa, although it seems 
not to b'in't with elsewiiere, is the correct form. Of the pro- 
noun adah w(‘ find in Pali mainly a stem amu- (besides which 
asu in nom. sg. (ra. f.),’ besides which there is the nom. acc- 
sg. n. aduip.* Now just as besides amuip we have amussa it 
wou’d he well posslile that bes'des aduip there once existed a 
rather fortuitous formation "adussa which in Sandhi could, of 


(1) Cf. Pfili Reader II, p. 124. 

(2) The translation “wrongfully” given by Francis and Neil 
Jataka III, p. 16 is, as far as [ understand, rather out of the 
question. 

(.3) ITn fortunately, I am at a loss to find out where Trenckner 
has referred to the word -perhaps in his unpublished collections 
at Copenhagen. 

(4) P reels de grammaire Pali p. 94. 

(.51 Mauily the same conditions obtain in the Prakrits, cf. 
Pischel, Pkt. Gr. '^'432. 

(61 Whether this form is really indeutical with the particle 
&du I do not venture to decide. 



course, easily develop into dussa. This I venture to think is the 
form of which we find a single trace in the Jataka passage quoted 
above. 10. P. reruka>. 

In Jataka TI, 230, 15 sq. a 'ady is represented ns addressing 
her unfaithful husband with the following verse: — 

tvam eva danim akara yam kamo vyapagama tayi | 
so ’yam appatisandhiko khara chinnam va rerukan ti|| 

Here everything seems clear except the last pada wh'ch is 
thus explained in the commentary: kharo vuccati kakaco rerukaip 
vuccati hatthidanto, yatha kakacehi chinno va hatthidanto appa- 
tisandhiko hoti na puna purimanayena alliyati etc. The 
translation of the verse would consequently run something like 
this : “thou hast now so arranged it that my love to thee has 
vanished ; no more can it be patched up. just as little as an 
elephant’s tusk cut in twain by a saw.’’' 

The word reruka- = hatthidanta-, “elephant’s tusk, ivory” 
is, as far as my very Iiinlt(>d knowledge, goes, only met with in 
this passage and seems to be of an entirely obscure origin.’ An 
original form *reru-, of which this would be a derivation, 
is nowhere to be found, and evoni its formation seems rather 
obscure. 

No doubt words exist, though few and far between, that 
would seem to betray the same morphological con.struction as the 
somewhat problematic *reru-. Of tlie two Rigvedic forms peru- 
and Peru-, the ineanings of which are not entirely Hear, one is 
said to belong to par-, the other one to pi-:' and to one or the 

(1) Some offence m'ght taken at tin? of the ablative 
khara instead of the instrmnefital : but sneh eases, I believf*, are 
not altogetlKM* strange io Pali. 

(2) The suggestion of the PTS. t^lli Diet onary ‘‘probably 
dialecticaP’ does not help us niueh further. 

(3) On the meaning and etymology of the words peru- and 

peru- (which are often considered to be identical) one may 
consult e.o'. Pischel, Ved. Stud. F, p. 81. sq. ; Ludwig. Ueber 
Methode etc. p. 24; Hopkins, Amer. I^luj.^ XIV, 31. 38; 

Baunack, Zeitschr f. vgl. Sprf. XXXV, 52!) sq* 552, 557; Oldenberg, 
RV.-Noten I, 44 sq. II, 127. 
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ntlier may belong fhe derivation peruka-, the namo of a man 
in RV. VI, 63, 9. Tn III, 2, 159 Panini mentions a seru- 
which shniild mean “binding, fettering” and be a derivation from 
the root si-. There is fnrtlier tin* famous mountain-name Meru- 
which, as to its origin, is completely obscurob Other derivations 
in -eru, of which tliero seem lo exist a few^ are in the main 
wholly unclear to me and can throw no light on the history of 
reru-, reruka-. 

There is, however, perhaps a way for shedding at least some 
light, faint as it may be, on the problematic reru(ka)-. There 
exists in Sanskrit the word karepa-, well-known since the time of 
the Great 'Rpics— but probably not earlier — which means “an 
elephant” but in the overwholm’ng number of passages is of 
feminine gender and means “elephant-cow”. Th's form a’so 
exists in Pali (chiefly in the derivation karenuka) and in the 
Prakrits where the AMg. and the iSanrasenI have preserved a 
form karenu- while karenuya exists in the .Jaina Maharastrl.* 


(1) I cannot find with Professor Kirfel, Kosmographie der 
Tnder pp. 16*. 182 that the suggestion of S. Goldichm'dt 
Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprf. XXV, 610 sq. according to wlrch Meru 
should belong to smi- is very plausible. On the contrary the 
existence of all the other forms of the namo, viz. Sumeru-, Neru- 
Sineru-, Suneru- etc., seem to me obviously to point in the direc- 
tion of a foreign origin. 

(2) Completely obscure are maderu- and saneru- in the 
puzzling hymn RV. X, 106, 6. 8(cf. Bczzenberger, B^'-itrave Tf. 269 
sq.; Henry, Mem. Soc. de Lingnistique XTV, 172. 174; Oldenberg, 
EV.-Noten II, 329V also a-tameru- in VS. T, 23. mitreru-, accord- 
ing to Oldenberg. RV.-Notf'n T, 174. seems to be a compound. For 
himelu- in Vfirtt. 7 on Pan'ni V, 2, 122 one m'ght suggest an 
original form •himaryu- (such is also the idea of Bezzenberger 1. c.) 
if there were sufficient reason for assuming such a formation. 
Whether seruma (dtpa) which, according to ,Ta taka TII, 187, 20 
(cf. 189, 23), was the former name of Nagadipa suggests the 
existence of a •seru- is probably wholly irrelevant as the word 
would in no case be of an Aryan origin. 

(3) Cf. Pischel, Pkt; Gr, § 354.- 
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. . Generally, however, the Pah form is kaneru-, and this form 
is proscribed by the grammarians iis being the one denoting, the 
she^elephant also in the Prakrits.* From the passages I have 
looked up, viz. Jataka 11,342,3. 7, 20. 2.'); 343, 1G; IV, 49, 20 
(where B“‘^ havekarena) ; V, 39, 12; 50, 9; 41,6., ,22;. VI, 497, Lit is 
quite obvious that kan-eru, means “elephant-cow” and. nothing 
else.® To me it seems fairly clear that the word karenu-, ka^sru- 
originally meant nothing But “elephant-cow”, and that its extension 
into the masculine gender is an innovation Which' is of no- real 
importance for the original sense of tlie word. .. 

"Would it be too adventurous to suggest the karenu-, ka^sru- 
is in reality a compound made up by the deteriorative particle ka’+ 
u word •renu- or ’neru- meaning “an elephant’s tusk”. The 
compound would thus mean “having bad tusks” and would form a 
good epithet of a derisive nature applied to the elephant-cow. If 
so were the case I should venture to go a step further and suggest 
that this word *ren'J- or neru- were in reality identical with that 
reruka- “elephant’s tusk” of wliich the Jataka passage quoted 
above has preserved a scanty remembrance. Tiie assimilation of 
*re9U- or *n3ru>*reru wou’d present no insurmountable difficul- 
ties; and on the whole I .should deem it pi'obable that 'neru- 
(perhaps across forms like *|3ru-, *l8ru-) would he the preferable 
form. This also tallies with my oiiinion that of the two forms 
ka^aru- and karenu- the former is the more original one. For, 
it is easier to believe that kaneru by the indaence of karini, 
should have developed into karetuu- than to think of another way 
of development. 


(1) Cf. Pischel ad He. II, 116. 

(2) Tt baffles me why the PTS Pali Diet, slioukl give it the 
meaning “a young elephant”. 

(3) On this and related particles cf. Wackernag(;l, Altind 
Gramm. II; 1. 82 sq. ; Charpentier, Monde Oriental XVJIT, 12 sq. 
etc. 





If there really existed a word •nsru.>reru(ka)- meaning 
“elephant’s task” it goes without saying that it is not of Aryan 
origin but belongs to one of the aboriginal languages of Indiah 
It may at some period or other have been superseded by the 
Aryan denominations of elephant’s tusk whicli are, like danta,- 
rada- etc., of a rather pale and uninteresting nature. 

11. P. Vyamha-. 

A Pali word vyamha- (v. J. byamha-) is known to me from 
the following passages : 

Vimanavatthu 35, 1 : 

. phalikara j atahemajalacchannain 
vividhavicitraphalam addasam surammam 
vyamham sunimmitam toranupapannajp 
rajakupakinnam idatn subham vimanam. 

The commentary* explains the word and also trios an etymo- 
logy which is, of cmr.se, impossible; viharitukama vasanti ettha 
ti vyamham bhavanam. The word consequently means something 
like “a mansion, a palace.”. 

The other four, pa.s.sage.s are all from the Jataka.'' 

. In IV, 464, 26 the king of Iteirares visits the palace of the 
Nfvgn Campeyya; 

sa raja pavisi vyamham Campeyyassa nivesanam 
adiccavannupanibham kamsavijjupabhassaraip- 

The commentary explains vyamhan ti alamkatanagabhavanam 
which does not bring us much further." Further in V, 454, I sqq. 
we read llie following verse : 

(1) If such be the case even the ka in kaneru-, karenu- may 
not be the Aryan deteriorative ka- but something quite differi'ni- 
A scholar like M. Przyluski might .suggest a solution ; per- 
sonally I am, unfortunately, wholly out of my waters here. 

(2) Pararaatthadipani, pt. IV (PTS Pnbh 36), p. 160. 

(3) Cf. Korn, Toevoegselen 11. 134. The passage V, 454, 
Stef, below) is misquoted both by Kern (as IV, 454) and bv the 
PTS Pali Diet, (as III, 454). 

(4) The corresponding passage in the Mahavastn (11,186. 5 
sq.l differs very much (cf. Charpentior, Monde Oriental TII, 42) 
and ^ives no word that would correspond to vyamha. 
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dibbakhi^ijaratiyo na dullabhi 
cakkavatticaritefi ca manase 
sova^pavyamhanilaya va acchara 
ye caranti pamadah’ anatthika 

"Divine pleasures are not dimcuH to obtain, nor tlie state of 
Universal EJmperor in a human existence, * npr the heaveniy- 
nytnphs sojourning in golden palaces to those who five away from 
the lewd womanfollf.” The commentary explains: sovanpavy- 
atnhanilaya suvapnamayavimanavasinyo. 

Tn Vr, 119, 9 sq. K!ing Uimi occorapanied by Matali arrives 
at a crystal palace inhabited by fair A’psarases which is thus 
described: 

pabhasatl idam vyamham pbalikihi suniramitam 
narivaragapakinnatn kuVigaravarocitam 
upetam annapanehi naceagitehi c'ubhayatp. 

The commentary simply gives : vyamhan ti vimatiam p5Jado 
ti vattam hoti. Finally in VT, 251, 20 sq. the wise Narada 
speaks thus to a king: 

annahpttha ca te vyamhe f hosayantu pure tava : 
ko chato ko ca tasito etc. 

. Where the commentary runs thus: vyamhe ca pure ca 
rajanivesane ca nagare ca. Of the sense which the commentators 
attributed to vyamha- there can be no doubt: it means "palace, 
royal or heavenly abode”. 

I am far from sure that T can offer any explanation of this 
apparently old word which does not seem to occur in the later 
prose texts. If, however, a word vyamhita- does in some 
Jataka passages stand for vimhita- = vismita- * which undoubt- 
edly seems to be the case, could not vyamha- be = Skt. veimau-t 
This would undoubtedly develop into •vgmha-’ or even •vimha- ; 

^ (t) This I suppose must be the sense here of. VI, I75, 1?: 

hi etEdisa kHma sulabha honti manuse. 

< 2 ) Cf. Kern, Toevoegselen II, 134. ’ 

(3) Cf. semha = Slesmau- etc. ■ r 
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and the later form may perhaps, under circumstances unfortuna- 
tely obscure to me, have further developed into vyamha-. 

12. Skt. Potra*. 

According to Panini III, 2, 1S3 and to later lexicographers a 
word potra- (which according to them is a derivative from pu-) 
means “a plough-share” and “a hog’s snout”. This word cannot, 
of course, be identical with another potra-, which occurs in the 
R’gveda in the sense of “Soma-vessel used by the potar” or once 
(IT. 1, 2) “the priestly function of the potar.”’ 

The etym'ilogical connections of a word potra- “ a plough- 
share”— the sense of “a hog’s snout” is probably originally 
identical with this one — do not seem to be quite clear. Leaving 
aside the derivation from the root pQ- we might suggest a relation 
with the word pavi- which according to Nigh. 2, 20 means vajra- 
and in the Nir. 12, 30 is a synonym of l$alya “an arrow”; its 
other senses also seem to tally well with that of “plough- share”.* 
And this leads further to pavTra- (Nir. 12, 30) “a pointed weapon, 
a lance, a spear”, pavirava- “a thunderbolt”, RV. I. 174, 4, and 
“provided with a metal edge (of a ploughshare) ”, TS. IV, 2, 5, 
3, pavTravant- (with about the same sense), and pavTru-, Avhich 
probably means “a thnnderbolt”.* ft further seems to me that 


(ly There seems to be still another word potra- which is 
partly explained by vastra and partly by vajra. Supposing the 
latter explanation to be the correct one it is no doubt identical 
with potra- “a plough-share”. If, on the other hand, there exists 
a potra- = vastra this, I suppose, wo\dd be identical with p. 
potthaka- “cloth” (of various descriptions) and ultimately also 
with pottha in .Tataka IT, 432, 16. 

(2) Cf. also ksura-pavi- in JsBr. Til, 2, 6, 9 (cf. Charpentier 
Die Suparnasage p. 161.) 

(3) On possible Persian relations of these words cf. Kort, 
NSkotoryja persidskija etimologii (known to me only through 
Indogerm. Jahrbuch I, 74); the suggestion does not seem very 
convincing to me. 
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we must in some way or other connect these words with the 
Latin putare the original sense of which seems to be “to cut”;* 
the idea that the above-mentioned Indian words should in 
some way belong to Latin pavire, which has again been 
connected with putare, is by the way a time-honoured one,* 
though potra- has so far not been mentioned in this connection,* 

Vpsala, October 1930. 


(1) Cf. Butrge, Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprf. XIX, 416; Walde, 
Latein. etymol. Wb*. 627. 

(2) Cf. e. g. Pick, Vergl Wb*. 1, 677; Curtius, Qrundziige 
der griech Etym*. p. 268. 

(31 Tliere seem to exist in Pali two words potthanl ‘a 
butcher’s knife' and potthanika ‘a dagger’; but I dare not allow 
myself any judgement upon these somewhat doubtful words. No 
suggestion concerning them is made by Kern, Toevoegselen, II. 43. 




UVATA and mahidhara. 

By Lakshvian Samp M. A. (Panj.), P. Phil. (Oxon.), 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature at the Paujdb University. 

Uvata and Mahidhara have both written commentaries 
on the f^ukla Yajurveda i.e., the Vajasaneyisamhita in the 
Madhyandina recension. 

Then' are several dis(a-e|)ancies in tlieir eommentaries. 
Their mutual relationship and chronology are not clear. In 
the introductory stair/, a, Mahidhara acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the commentaries (.>1' Uvata and Madhava.* 
Urom t Ins, one would conclude tliat Uvata was earlier than 
Mahidhara. Hut in commenting on YV. XXIV. d. Uvata 
rornarlvs: I etc. 

.And the commentary of Uvata on this stan/a as well as 
on slan/as XXIV. d — 19; 21 — 'dO; XXV. 1 — 13 is identical 
with that of Mahidhara. This tends to show tliat Uvata is 
later than Mahitlhara and has borrowed the latter’s comment- 
ary on several stanzas. 

Idle express statements of tlie two commentators go to 
show that each is indebted to the other, that each has utilised 
the other’s commentai-y. And the only (‘onclusion which can 
possibly Ik; drawn from this evidence is that the two writers 
were conh'raporarics. Hut such a conclusion is wrong as 
would be shown later on. 

; Further Uvata is described as a son of Jaiyata^ in the 

i 
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colophon at the end of Chapter XX but as a son of Vajrata* 
in the colophon at the end of Chapter XL. 

The object of this paper is to examine these discrepancies 
and to remove them if possible. 

There are several editions. It would be well to compare 
them in order to obviate the errors of a particular edition. 

(a) The commentary ol' ITvata ed. by Prabhudatta, son 
of Srighana yama, resident of Sirsakhedi. On p. 524, the fol- 
lowing remark is found on XXIV. 3: — I 
etc. On p. 472'. Jaiyata is meniioned as 
the father of IJvaia but on p. bOS.' Vajrata is stated to be 
the father of Uvata. 

(&) Suklayajurvedasanihita with the commentaries of 
Uvat a and Mahidhara ed. by Panasikara, Bombay 1.912. On 
p. 1 Mahidhara expresses his obligation to Uvata but on 
p. 447 Uvata says: — etc. On p. 404 
Jaiyata is stated to be tlie father of Uvata but on p. 610, it 
is Vajrata. 

(c) Huklayajurvedasainhita with the commentaries of 
Uvata and Mahi<lhara ed. by ^ri Ramasakalamisra, 4 Vols. 
Benares 1912-15. On p. 10. Mahidhara mentions Uvata 
as his predecessor. On p. 1212 the following note is added 
by the editor : — 

qrt 5 q;Qr«rRr- 

jwr 1 

3JT^€rf«%i?RqTsr«rt3rfi?5rif^f^ 1 f?r: 

i 
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The editor does not seem to be aware of Prabhudatta’s 
edition described in a, as he merely refers to the Bombay 
edition. Here also on p. 1094 Jaiyata is stated to be the 
father of Uvata but on p. 1795 Vajrata is given as the name 
of Uvata ’s father. 

All the three editions agree in mentioning Jaiyata as the 
father of Uvata at the end of Chapter XX and Vajrata at the 
end of Chapter XL. 

Two editions agree in making Uvata indebted to 
Mahidhara but the third denies the indebtedness and states 
that Uvata did not write any commentary on certain stanzas. 
But the third edition also has no claim to be regarded as 
critical for it V)eri3etrates the discrepancy with regard to the 
name of Uvata's father. Its evidence therefore cannot be 
accepted witli reliability. In any case its statement that 
Uvata left a few stanzas without any explanation is incorrect 
as will be shown later on. 

It is tlierefoi-e necessary to examine the commentaries 
critically. 

Internal evidence shows that Mahidhara ’s commentary 
is not an independent exegesis but a mere amplification of the 
work of Uvata. 



That the commentary of Maludliara is a mere amplification of Uvata is shown by the following 
example. Mahidhara lacks originality. He merely expands the remarks of Uvata. 
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Mahidliara goes to the extent of borrowing the quotations 
cite<l by TTvaia. A few examples are given here: — 

I. 1. (a) I 

(fe) 3^3 : I 

(c) ?ujft I <wf «r%: I 

(d) ?ri^ i 
All these quotations cited by ITvata are borrowed by 

Mahidhara in writing the explanation of the self same 
stanza. 

1 . 2. ^HTTfsT ?«n5TT^ STTOT^ 3P»nsft% « quoted 

by T.A’ata is borrowed by Mahldhara on III. 8. 

Exam))les are numerous and need not be multiplied. 

On many stanzas, Mahidhara merely reiterates the 
remarks of Uvala, e. y., XXII 24 — 33 Pana ukara^’s ed. pp. 
429—430: 

g-o sri^$ I : IIR«II 

jTo I 

I 5r^^3T : (RIH 

Tfo sr??T: 1 31519^: 11^19.11 

iR^n 

Wo WIWIW I 

^•o I gj?Rn5fW: stfe^: IR'Sn 

Wo 1 «nwTf^: IK'S!! 

Wo wg^^wr: I STgWT^W : qST^TTf^yiSW : i,^c|| 

Wo figtJwTS ! IRu|| 

P. 430:— Wo wfwo^ I wfwswI^Wt ^‘if.rfW'WISW: IR5H 
*• ^ 

Wo Wfws# I ^WSWT^ #^tr>ir«5I5W: 

P. 4*30. XXII. 30—33. 

Wo j ?nEWT5rw^ n^oii 

Wo i 11^0 ii 

Wo ww^ i w«n^«rr wiwrharsCTwrc : \\\» 


See iny Indicns and Appendiops to the Nirukta, pp. 355 -360, 



MO I 

^tnrw I snw^^rtOTT^tJaf; u^rb 

wo mmM I WlSW^SWIvftJOf ; II^^H 

gro SIT3*. i 1 «^wwasfw WroWIUHr. : ii^^n 

wo W3: 1 w#sinipr^wi3: i wwwnsfw wt^inwi^: n '<\n 

Tlje evidence of the Benares Ms. shows that the sen- 
terjce w^W^tBWW fw%qiTfw is not an authentic part of Uvata’s 
commentary. It also shows that Uvata did not bori*ow 
Maliidhara’s commentary as the same is not given in that Ms. 

Mahidharahas himself clearly expressed his obligation to 
Uvata, so it is clear that Uvata is the earlier commentator 
and the former has utilised the work of the latter. 

To attribute the sentence W^vid^BWW to 

Uvata and to print the former’s commentary as the comment- 
ary of the latter is very misleading. It has actually misled 
at least one scholar. P. Bhagavaddatta B. A., Superintend- 
ent of the Research Department of the D. A. V, College, 
LahoT-{% coTisulted Panasikara’s edition. In the commentary 
attributed to Uvaia on XXV. 8. p. 4()0, Karka, the author of 
the commentary on Katyayana’s ^raula Sutra is quoted. 
Bhagvaddatta acce|)ted this commentary as genuine and 
assigned Kar-ka to a period anterior to Uvata on the authority 
of this quotation. As Karka himself quotes Harisvamin, 
the latter was assigned to a still earlier period. This 
chronological chain, constructed by P. Bhagavaddatta is very 
weak indeed for the commentary ascribed to Uvata is really 
that of Mahldhara. Karka is therefore not earlier than 
Uvata but only earlier than MahTdhara. The dates assigned to 
Harisvamin and Karka by P. Bhagavaddatta on the authority 
of this passage are wrong. It is surprising that P. Bhagavad- 
datta failed to notice the identity of the commentaries attribut- 
ed to Uvata and Mahidhara on this aud several other stanzas^ 



although both of them are printed close to each other in the 
particular edition used by him. 

The next point'to be considered is Misra’s assertion that 
Uvata did not write any commentary on the stanzas, men- 
tioned above. It is true that Uvata sometimes does not give 
a detailed explanation of easy stanzas and contents himself 
by stating that the stanza does not stand in need of any 
comment, e.g. on XI. 65 p. 204 he remarks : 

On XXIL 6. p. 423, he says:— JlWTT; 

On XXII. 8. p. 424, he remarks:— «f*! 
^ I Hell 

But Uvata does not ignore any stanza— except two— and 
leave it without any comment. Whenever he does not explain 
any stanza he makes some such remark as I 

I etc. Mirra’s assertion therefore cannot be 

accepted. 

Chapter XXIV gives a list of animals sacred to 
different deities with reference to the asvamedha sacrifice. It 

is unnecessary to explain the stanzas in detail. But a general 
explanation is given by Uvata. While commenting on 

XXIV. 2 he remarks: — 

(YV. XXIV. 2) 

(XXIV. 19) I 

«ctrf5r(r^ ^ TO* i 

Hence there was no f urther comment on stanzas XXIV. 
3— XXIV. 19. 

He remarks on XXIV. 20: — 

f (XXIV. 20) ^itr 

(XXIV. 40) ; 

qOT 1 Hence there could be no further comment 

on stanzas XXIV. 21 — XXIV. 40 both inclusive. 



He remarks on XXV. J. 

i [ sn^s rcT TOfa :g s^nsrisoftTfe qfngff 

msRJ^ 1 ( c^RT XXV. 9) There was no further comment 
on the stanza XXV. 2 — XXV. 9. hotli inclusive. 

The question now remains of the stanzas XXV. 10 — 13. 

XXV. 10. occurs as Xlll. 1, where Uvata has fully 
explained it. 

XXV. 11. occurs as XXll I. 3, wliero it has been 
commented upon. 

XXV. 12. occurs once only in YV. and has not teen 
previously explained, 

XXV. 13. (.)ccui's only once in YV. and lias not been 
previously explained. 

The Benares Ms. of l.Tvata’s commentary ed. by Mi ra 
gives the so-called explanation of Uvata on these two stanzas. 
But a comparison witli the commentary of Maliidhara shows 
that it is not genuine but merely an ailaptation from 
Mahidhara. Evidently some later reader has tried to till up 
the lacuna in Uvata 's Ms. But it is clear Uvata ’s comment- 
ary on these two stanzas is not available. 

FATHER OF UVATA. 

The only support in favour of the colophon at the end 
of Chapter XX is fui-nished by Blnraa.sena, a commentator 
of Mammata’s Kavya Uraka.sa. Uvata is described as a 
younger brother of Mammata and Kaiyata and all three as 
sons of Jaiyata. But tlie commentator does not mention 
the source of his information. His view liowever has not 
been accepted. 

Uvata has also written a commentary on the Rgvedapra- 
tisakhya. There are several Mss. of this commentary at this 
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tlniversily Sanskrit Library*, Lahore. They all describe 
ITvafa as a son of Vajrata. The evidence of these Mss. 
supports the colophon at the end of Chapter XL. 

Further, there is an old Ms. of the commentary of 
IJvaui on the Yajurveda at the Oriental Institute, Laroda. 
The Ms, is dated sam. 1464 = 1407 A. D. The date is genuine 
and is confirmed l)y the old method of writing. I'hc colophon 
at the end of Chapter XX clearly mentions Vajrata as the 
tathor of Uvata. The colophon at the end of Chapter XL 
in this Ms. also gives out Va.jrant as the name of Uvata’s 
rather". This is I'urther supportcnl by colophons of the 
lit'nares Ms. of Uvaia’s Coramentai-y on the White Yajur- 
votla I’he colophon at the end of Chapter XX is the follow- 
ing: -(sic. ) cfcT ^ ro| 

I 

The name of father of Uvaia is not mentioned yet 
Misra has printed it wrongly in his edition. 

The colophon at the end of Chapter X is the following: — 
sic. : i 

asarafe ii 

At the end of Chapter Xlll, the colophon is the follow- 
ing:— sic. : I 1 

From these colophons of the Benares and the Baroda 
Mss., it is clear that the name of Uvata’s father was Vajrata 
and not Jaiyata. The ocxturrence of Jaiyata in the colophon, 

1. Seo Mss, Nos. 563, 3033, 21 H7. 

2- Sco Indices and Appcndicuvs to tlie Nirukta ]). 72, where both 
the coiophonB of this Ms. are copied. 
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at the end of Chapter XX in the extant editions of Uvata^s 
commentary is an error and should be corrected. 

As Uvata wrote at Avanti under the famous King 
Bho,ia (1018 — 10()0 A. T).), his time is the first half of the 
eleventh century A. D. 

MAHIDHAKA. 

There are at least three Mahidharas: — 

1. One is mentioned as a Mahapandita-8ri Mahidhara. 
His grandson Mahapanclita Hrsikesasarman figures as the 
recipient of two villages in a copper plate grant of Maha- 
rajadhiraja Jayacandra Deva of Kanauh The grant is 
dated Sam. 1232 -= 1175 A. D." This Mahidhara can be 
safely assigned to the first half of the twelfth century A. 1). 
i. e. about a hundred years later than Uvata. 

2. Another Mahidhara is the commentator of the 
<i;uklayajurveda. From the introductory stanza, it is clear 
that he is later than Uvata and Madhava. If Madhava 
stands for Sayana, then he is later than the 14th cen. A.D. 

There is another Maliidhara, the author of Mantrama- 
hodadhi*. I am inclined to identify the author of Mantrama- 
hodadhi with the commentator of tlie Yajurveda. The 
first verse of the introductory stanzas in both the works is 
almost identical. 

Commentary of Mahidhara has the verse : — 

SWIW 

The Mantramahodadhi gives the first two verses in the 
following way 

JWIPir Wff i T nwq i qfj i 5^1 

In both cases, salutations are addressed in almost 
identical words to Lakshmi, Nrhari, and the Lord of ganas 

1. Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta. pu. 73 74 

2. Ed. Galcatta 1892. 
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and in tne same order. This sfiows the author of both 
stanzas to be one and the same i^erson. The commentator 
is therefore to be identified with the author of Mantramaho- 
dadhi. A short description of tlie family is given by the 
author in the 25th Wave of the Mantra. Mahidhara was 
the son of Phanubhatta, grandson of Ratnakara, belonged 
to the Vatsa gotra. He left his own native place, migrated 
to Benares, was devoted to the God Narahari. He had a 
son named Kalyana.* 

3. The third Mahidhara is a scholar-scribe. He has 
composed and copied several Mss. His literary activity 
covers the period from Sam. 1630 — 1670 i. e. 1573 — 1617 
A. D. Fortunately several Mss. copied in the hand of 
Mahidhara were acquired in 1928 by the Queen’s Sanskrit 
College Library, Benares, fi'om the descendants of Malu- 
dhara himself. 

1 had an opportunity of examining them at Benares in 
January 1931. 1 give below a list of the Mss. acquired by 

the Benares Library aiul written by Mahidhara himself. 

(^) 

(?) 

(’i) 

(« 1 ») 

srm fwajRf it 

qf»c?rw nwt ?rnn«!!^ i 
«rcffiN?rsr 
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(•i) errw^T^^rsnfejoT^q^ii^ 

(^) : 

(vs) 

(s) with 

(5) JTfsTTTjr— 

( ^ o ) si%?nr^5?rt3fV^T by ?: ; 

(U) ^Ts?rr^^?r fec<T?!ft by 
U8) lr%^'tSTfsFqT 

( r4 ' 

(’«) ^qTW5rar%J[n^5rJT 

(KH) JT^TrlEinf^Nr : 

Out of these, nos. 2, 10, and 11 are clearly si.ated to have 
been composed and tlie rest seem to have been copied l)y 
Mahidhara. 

A few passag;es from tliose Mss. are «;iven horo. ('Co- 
lophons in otheT* Mss. are similar. It is noi necessary to 
give all th(' colophons of all the Mss. A few sainpt's should 
siiPfice. The following will give some indication of tlui 
general manner: — 

wtsfhK^WTCR : tf^TOttT^^TrtmiCcTT II 

sRlrT \%Ho gf^ ^Rpcrrspr ^JT sft«iarr ll 

\ ?»pnfHttrfg<Er^fTigff 

II f sTgriTO^ : ^ntc?T : 1 ^rgvTCrn^gd^Ttcrf^^fT Ri^^irr'^r i 

4 5W?3 n li sft: i| 

iltgfafWSWT: 11 
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5^?! W’T 7r3R ^JT !T«:%^> JT>«r^Tf 

« ^^JlfsCTT 

II SI€T^: : ll-Srt^^ SWf^cWf «tBIW«K:) 

^5cV^?if 5’7#»5ft^'75!T^^ af^F^if II ^11 igjpjTfefir^ ^ qt- 

qfrQTUfT^ qf!rqi»q?:^fq 

y qfqrqr 

^fer sfttrf^ qracfqt 

nfqrqr l sfiqc^lfq^qtwat: »K35rfT ^^nqi sft 

%?tsgcq^ ^%^r5i5Rqlq^?5^ il fferMnr irq; i 

Tf^ ’fT^^5?:T% 9jqT^^5BH?<l?Tr ^fecTWr 
sraq^q^mqqrfiRjis^qiq: n^^ii^oii 

?Tfw^ qni^^ wftr i n5553cn!jqrj»sf^ 

qr^iq^f^JT Kll trf>?i€i: 

vs 5?:mr 

No. ?B5dt^f^’:nra^ 1 

Pr. ^ i 

No. qJT^^i'VqiT 

Regimiing P. 1 :— ^fc ^|q qi# ^ftsETiirjfslTJT. 

qq!»qT*in5r»p|5pqci?Ri5qiTW 11 

cT q?!' q^q q^Wq^ii^fq 'Wir#: l 
rs3%cr ^r^fS[q^:maqi^q^!t 
f % ^57i^:a^q;Tqr 5 :«?:fqwT^ jtw cicft^T : : ^fr«rm: ii 
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(I) WR’rf ^rSNt^l 

< t, i5 t n^^ »nm ilr a ^ gq) q?* ^gftm^^prt^fJTcwr i 

^o No. v<c 

Tfer sifemtg^'teT«RWr ^rmsasr^w^sw. 1 sir>*T4:^«f^5T<n!!trr«wTT 
ST*I: I I 

f^4:45 g ^iww gfi : • 

U (i;Tc?n4rajn%w»Rni: 

^ sw ;wt«rfi[5q^5R*ft^ftiinT I «wr!<bij^P"n ^ • 

sRifqww^ grra^^rgy^gi ^r^^; i ?nn':?rfiiT*nf^^. I 

^^«KTf^wigw?rqsii*4ir sjA^wJX^^w^'tg.i 

One thing remarkable in these Mss. is the manner in 
which the name Mahidhara is written. 

Synonyms are used, e. g. Mahidasa, Mahikihkara, 
Bhumidiisa. The real and the original name Mahidhara 
found in tlie commentary on the Yajurveda is never used. 

Salutations are everywhere to gods Nrhari, Qaneaa, 
Narakesai’i, Maliagai.iapati, LakshmT. Salutations of these 
Mss. bear a very close resemblance to the salutations of the 
commentary and the Mantramahodadhi. 

Furi;her in tiie Ms. of transcribed by him- 

self, Mahidhara gives the information that he was the son 
of Phanu, grandson of Ratnakara. 

He describes his grandfather as S 

It is identical with the remark of the Mantra: — 

etc. Rinwrair is a synonym of 
Prom this identity of salutations and names of the 
family, it is clear that the scholar-scribe of these Mss. is 

•See the colophon of Svaraprakriya? above, p, 20, 
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to be identified witli the author of the Mantramahodadlii 
and the commentator of tlie ^ukla Yajurveda. His 
date can now be definitely settled as shown by these 
Mss. i. e. he is to be assigned to the later half of the 16th 
Cen. A, D. as the colophons of the Mss. cover the period 
Sam. 1630 — 1670, this being the period of his literary activity. 
All these Mss. were transcribed at Benares and we know from 
the Mantra that Mahidhara left liis own native place and 
migrated to Benares. This date is corroborated by the date of 
the Mantramahodadhi, composed in Sam. 1645=1588 A. D.* 




TATSAMA GY 

hy A. C. Woolner 

(1) There are a few words in Hindi written with jfi but 
regularly pronounced with gy: for example gyan ‘knowledge’ and 
derivatives from the same loot such as gyani, gyapak, agya ; 
yagya ‘sacrifice’ etc. 

S’mdar forms are found in Panjabi and Bengali Pb. 
gian ‘knowledge’, giani or gayani ‘learned’, agia ‘command’. For 
Bengali see S. K. Chatterji, Tin- Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language, p. 462. He records gy, -ggy and gey-. 

Pb. jagg, B. 0. jag, Sindiii jagu (quoted by Bearaes I. 302.) 
evidently come from a similar treatment of yajna. 

The substitution of a vowel for y and the nasalisation of y 
may be ignored for the moment. It seem.s clear that these forms 
are based upon the pronunciation of San.skrit jn as gy, which 
is common to pandits in the North and East of India. 

The tadbhava treatment of jh is indicated by H. nata ‘kinship’ 
(jfiatitva) Pb. natta. janeu (yajnopavita). Pb. janeft. 

Rani ‘queen’ may have been associated with rana from 
rajanaka, but cF. Romani raiv. 

(2) In Gujrat there is a pronunciation gn as in gnan 
‘knowledge’ (Clair Tisdall records a svarabhakti variety of this; 
ganan.) Tadbhava forms are janoi (yajnopavita) and jap 
‘knowledge. In the Marathi country llu're is the pronunciation 
of jn as dny, as in the name Dnyanoba, while tadbhava treatment 
is seen in nat8 ‘kinship’ (J. Bloch, Langue marathe, p. 357.) 
janavS (yajnopavita) and perhaps in rani ‘queen’. 

(There is also j in paij from pratijna. J. Bloch, p. 139. Cf. 
Old H. jaj for yajna.) 

(3) These varieties gy, go and dny do not seem to be 
Prakritic. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, §276. gives 
the following treatments of jfi. 
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(i) Regularly jn becomes (or ni) e, g ana from ajfia, 

(ii) It becomes nn ( n ). AMg. na^ia ‘knowledge’, cf. H. 
nata. janeu, M. nat§, jaiiav§. 

(Hi) In Magadlu and Paiiaci jn becomes nn fn). according 
to Hemacandra. yanna from yajna. 

(in) According to Hemacandra jn also becomes jj in some 
words: ajja from ajnii, jana from jnana. 

cf. Mar. paij from pratijna. Old H. jaj from yajna. 

There was also the svarabhakti method: Pali rajini. 
Old H. ragini. 

Three of these survive in Marathi and J. Bloch remarks 
(p. 139.) “ni dans Phistoire ancienne ni dans la repartition des 
dialeetes modernes on ne trouve d’indieation permettant de rendre 
compto de cette diversite.” 

It is clear that once tlie process of prakritic assimilation is 
complete as in the four treatments given above, there can be no 
phonetic reason for going on to gy, gn or dny. 

In other words this variation in the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
is not due to the influence o£ the Prakrits or of modei n Indian 
languages. Whence then can it come? 

(4) If we arc; to form any idea as to how the diversity 
arose, we must determine a more ancient pronunciation of jn. 

If we assume this to have been j+n i. e. something like <%+n, 
we may be satisfied about the origin of dny. 

If again ^ is not a true palatal bat comes forward nearer to 
an alveolar or dental df nr dz, then (djln or (dz)n would become 
by assimilation nn (n). 

The survival of j in paij and jaj would show the other method 
of assimilation. 

But we are no nearer to gy and gn. 

(5) Now Sanskrit j is ultimately derived from a palatal stop f 
or we may conveniently write g'. 
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S. K. Ghatterji ’ tells us that the affricate pronunciation of 
the palatal stops seems to have been only dialectal in the Early 
M. I. A, period and that for some time the stop value and affri- 
cate value went on, side by side. 

The present writer had long suspected that Qid Indo-Aryan 
possessed true palatal stops not affricates. 

Macdonell however thought the affricate pronunciation indica- 
ted by the Greek reproductions of Indian names made it likely that 
they were so pronounced in Vedic times. (Vedic Grammar, § 35. 
cf. Wackernagel, I. 119.) It is true that an affricate pronuncia- 
tion of j in Iranian is required to account for the variation z in 
Avestan and d in Persian corresponding to Sanskrit j. (Cf. 
also Old Persian xsnasatiy ‘Let him recognise’ and adana ‘he 
knew’. Meillet, Graminaire du Vieux Perse, pp. GO and 99.) 

But in eitiier case to whatev(;r date the palatal stop g' survived 
in pandits’ speech it is quite possible that it survived still longer 
in the complex g'h. 

(6) Supposing we start with g'h, tins anglit ciiange in two or 
three different ways. 

(i) where and when the palatal n was no longer correctly 

pronounced g'n could bo replaced by go. 

(ii) Befoi'i’ that the assimilation of the nasal to the stop but 

leaving an off glide y would result in gy. Cf. the assi- 
milation of gu to gg. 

(iii) When g' had been replaced by palatal d' and then 
made affricate oi- dz, the complex g'h could become 
d'n and then dny. 

Or we may state the matter Ihus : — 

Pandit speech. 

g'n - g'n" - (g)gy-gy. 
gn. 

d'fi - dny. 


(1) Bengali Language, p. 245 ff. 
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Prakrit. 

d'n - nn 
nn 

® S}' ^ 

If that is so, the variation gy, gn, dny goes back to a varia- 
tion in pandits’ speech caused by replacing g' by d', to which 
standing by itself a sibilant was added instead of an off-glide re- 
sembling y. 

(7) It may be asked whether there are any other instances 
•''here variations in the pronunciation of Sanskrit seem to be in- 
'^'ependent of ordinary prakritic changes. 

One such instance may be the rendering of the cerebral S by 
kh. Some pandits say upauikhad for upanisad. (Of. the 
form Oupnekhat of Anquetil Duperron from a Persian transcrip- 
tion ) Hindi and Panjabi represent Sanskrit cerebral s as kh- 
bhakha f5r bhasa. On this see S. K. Chatterji, Bengali Langu- 
age, p. 243. where he says ‘‘ in certain forms of OIA. the [X] 
sound was actually the one eiiiployed Cor [S], as we can infer 
from a mediaeval pronunciation of [S] as [kh] which still 
obtains, - [kh] being the nearest Middle Indian approximation to a 
traditional [X] ”. He then mentions Slavonic sndxa , synuxu= 
Skt. smtsa, euuuku and the wellknown variation Pashto and 
Pakhto. 

(8) If s is a sibilant variant of x which survived dialectically 
in OIA. of Northern India and is still represented by Middle 
Indian and modern kh, we might expect to see the effect of this 
variation in the complex k§. 

In an x-dialect this would be kx. Such may be the source 
of the tatsama pronunciation khy and the prakritic kkh. 

In a sibilant dialect it would be k.f, now the orthodox Sanskrit 
pronunciation. In this complex Prakrit has replaced k with a t 

sound. 

i.e. cch. 
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Efforts to account for the variation k$ becomes kkh or cch on 
the basis of a distinction in Indo-Iranian have not been successful. 
(See Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, '^§318-321. Geiger, Pali Gram- 
mar, §56. J. Bloch, Langue marathe, §104.) 

According to the view suggested above the variation depends 
on more or less of sibilation in OIA. and is parallel to the vari- 
ation of kh and s and at a little distance to that of gy and dny. 

All three non-sibilant pronunciations are found in Northern 
India, though gy has extended into Bengal, and in the Prakrits 
forms with kkh and cell are considerably intermingled. 

(9) It has to be realised however that these are not so much 
variations in local speech as variations in the habits of learned 
speech, which is much more conservative on one hand, while it 
lias on the other hand a tendency to make a conscious effort to 
avoid veimacular errors, especially in periods when Sanskrit 
schools are flourishing. Conseciuently the exact form of a 
semi tatsama will depend not merely on local phonetics, but also 
on the pandits and the degree of their influence at a particular 
period. This is illustrated by some of the modern forms of proper 
names e.g, Krishan, Kishan Kisan as opposed to Kistna and 
tadbhava Ka^ha. 

From this point of view it would be of interest to reconstruct 
as far as possible the history of the pronunciation of Sanskrit in 
different parts of India. 




YASNA XXXI 

By Irach Jehangir Sorahji Taraporewala 

The thirty-first chapter of the Yasna has been translated 
and annotated by Jackson under the title A Hymn of Zo>oa. 9 ter. 
Another translation of it is by Andreas and Wackernagcl in the 
Nachrichten der koniglichen Qesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 1911. A third one is that by Bartholoinae. There 
have been others also tnuch (“artier, but these three mentioned 
liero may b(“ taken as the “lat(\st”. I have eonsnlted all three 
and have here attempted to give my own version of this chapter 
basing my translation mainly upon what I eoncieve to be the 
main purpose of the Messagi' of Zarathnshtra. I give liere 
merely the rendering, each verse followed by the translation 
pada by pctda. In this place, however, it is not possible to indi- 
cate all my reasons for differing from these great pi'cdecessors 
of mine. My only object herein is to give a consistent and, as 
Car as possible, as literal a rendering as T can. T have explained 
some points in the very short notes that follow each verse. 

1. ta’ Vo* urvata’ maranto* 

agusta' vac^® sg^hamahr ; 
aoibyO* yoi' urvatais*® drujS** 

Asahya** gap6|*’ vimarancaits** ; 
ai*' -cit** aeibyS” vahista** 
yoi*" zarazd^*® anhan** Mazdai”. 

Translation : 

Heeding* these* two-Law.s,® unto ye* (0 men) 
do-we-proclaiin* the Message® (so long) unheeded® 
for those* who* because-of-the-lures*“ of Untruth” 
destroy** the creation** of Asa** ; 
and** for them,*® indeed,** most of -all**, 

who*® are*® heartily-devoted** unto Mazda**. 

(4. Lit., ” remembering”, 6. Lit,, “ words ”, 10. Lit., 
“through the teaching (or laws) ”, originally ins. plu. 18. Lit., 
“best of all”.) 
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The two Laws referred to here are the laws which ordain 
“long punisliment for the follower of the False, and happiness for 
the follower of tlie Truth” mentioned in the last verse of the 
previous chapter of the Yasiia (xxx. 11). 

,2. yezP ais* u5it* nrvarip* 

adv^' aibf dorosta^ vaxY^" , 
at® v§,^® vispang” ay5i“ ; 
ya0a” 7-atum” Ahuro'® vaeda 
Mazd^” ay^” , 

ya®° Asat"^ haca®^ jvamahi®' . 

Translation ; 

Since.® because-of-ihese® (lures, theri' is) not,® while-choosing* 
the bettor' path' clear* -in sight®, 
therefore.® to ye®® all®® am-T-come®®: 

as®' Teacher®* appointed®* by Ahura®'', 

the Creator®® (has S'Mit me to stand) between these®' 

parties-twain,*® 

that®" we-may-live®' in-hannony®'-’ witii A§a®'. 

(4. Originally dat. inf. to — Ifi. Lit., “as Ti'acher Ahnra 
knows”. 21 — 22. Lit ,” ‘^though x\sa”, i. e. dowoted to Asa.) 

I would like to point out that the arrangement of this verse 
is in two Gayatris. 

3. yflm® dS,® Mainyu' A0ra* -ca,® 

Asa® -ca® cois* ranoibya* ystitom®®, 
hyat®® uivatom®® cazdOJinhvadobyo®' ; 
tat®* ng,®-' Mazda,*® vidvanoi®® vaoca®' 
hizva®" 0wahya®" l^nho®®, 
ya®® .jvantO’® vipgng®* vanraya®'. 

Translation : 

What® Thou bestowest< through- (Thy) -Spirit® and' 

through- (Thy) -Fire*, 
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and' the Bliss*® (attainable) through A|a* 

has-thou-promised* to-both-parties*, 
(and) what" the Law" (is) for the discerning**, 
that** unto us‘®, O Mazda**, declare** ror-(our)-enlightenment*', 
with words** from-Tliine-own'® mouth * 
that'* I-may-convert*® all" the living". 

(8. Lit., “Thou bast taught". 19. Lit., “tongue.") 

4. yada* Asein* zovim* anhen,* 

Mazd^s® -ea® Ahur^qhS/ 
asT* -ea" Armaiti*®. 

Vahista** isasa** Mananha** 

maibyo** XsaOrain*" aojonghvat,** 
yehya*' vaiada*® vaiiaeina’® drujein.*® 

(8. I read the final vowel ot this woi'd long on tin- strength 
of the restored Ur-text as given by Andreas. No other text, nor 
any ms. supports this reading.) 

Translation : 

When’ Asa* is* to-(our)-praypi-inclined*, 

(and Y(>) Lords of-Creatioir'' and* Lords-of-Life,' 
together-with® the Holy*® Armaiti*. 

(then) through-tlie-Bo.st*’ Mind** shall- r-seek** 
for ourselves** the strengthening** Power,** 
through-whose" increase** we-may overcome*® the Enemy* 
(4. Originally plu, 14. Originally sing.) 

5. tat’ m6i® vicidyai* vaoca*. 

hyat® moi,* Asa', data* vahyn®; 
viduye,*” AmJiu** Mananha," " 

men -ca’* daidyai,*® yehya*® -ma” arasis;** 
ta*® -cii*" Mazda’* Ahura", ’’ 
ya noit’* va’® anhat" aoliaiti*' va’*. • 

Translation : 

That-I-may-decide,* declare* unto me® this*, 

what® better® (reward) on me®, O Asa', 

shalt-Thou confer* 
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(declare), O Vohu” that-I-may-know“, 

and“ grant*' to me** (that), whereby*® Blessings** to me** 

(may-accrue) ; 

all*® -these,*® 0 Mazda** Ahura,** (do Thou declare), 
whatever** there shall-be** or*® shall-not** be**. 

(3 and 15 are both originally dative infinitives. 18. Origin- 
ally sing. The last word of the verse, va'*, has been omitted in the 
translation.) 

6. ahmai* anhat* vahistam®, 

ye* m6i® vidvS,® vaocat* haiOim* 
m^iOiam® yim*® Haurvatato,** 

Asahya** Amaretatas** -ca** ; 

Mazdai*® ava±*® Xsaerom*’ 
hyat*® hoi** Vohu''" vaXsat'* Mananha**. 

Translation ; 

Unto him* may the Best* befall*, 

who*, the Wise-One®, shall spread’ my* Truth* 

the Word, which® (giveth*® promise) of Perfection**, 

(the Word) of A|a,** (giving promise) of Immortality** 

as well*®; 

(unto him may) that*® Power*’ of the Lord*® (accrue) 
which*' for him*® shall Good'" Mind’* increase**. 

(7. Lit., “shall tell”. 15. Dat. used for gen.) 

7. yas* -ta* manta* pouruyO® 

raocabis® rSiOwen* x’^aOra’ 
hvo' Xraewa' d^mis*® Asam**: 
ya** dravayat*' Vahistem** Man5** 
ta**, Mazda*’, Mainyu** uXsyS*', 
yg*" 5“* nurgra’* -cit**, Ahura*®, hamB**. 

Translation : 

He,* (our) first* Father’’, planned-out'' 

the Realms of-Light’ t’O fulgent® with- (His) -Glory®, 
Himsfilf' in-(His)-Wisdom® the Creator*® of A|a; 

(that) by which” the Best** Mind*'® is upheld**. 
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throagli that*"*, O Mazdfi*', Ineroase^” (Thy)-Spirit'® 

(amongst us) ; 

O Ahura**, even*® uptil” now” Tlioig" (art) the same*''. 

(1. Lit., “who”. 3. Lit., “tliougiiL’. 0. Lit., “mixed 

with”, “clothed in”. 13. Lit., “He upholds” (active verb). 
20. Lit., “who”.) 

8. yat® 6wa» manghi’ pourvim'. 

Mazda®, yazum® stoi^ manauha*, 

Vauhgus® pataram®® Mananhs®* ; 
hyat” 0wa” (h§m)“ casmaine®' hengrabam^", 
liaidim®*' Asahya” d|:mlm®”, 
aUhaus'” ahuram*® syao6anagsu*». 

(i. Q-eld. and others read at: G-eld. ni)te.s that only one 

ms reads yat. 6. Geld., Kan., Jack, and Mills read yezim, 1 
have accepted the reading of Wester, and Barth. Andreas has 
yozura. Geld, mentions the reading adopted hero on p. Ill of 

the Yasna as also in his Prolog )mena (xxvii). He also mentions 

the readings yazam and yuzam ) 

Translation : 

That® I-may-recognise' Thee* (as) the Oldest* 

in- (my) -mind', O Mazda®, (as also) being® the Youngest*, 
(and as) the Father*® of Vohu® ManD** ; 
that** I-may-apprehend**'*® Thee*® in- (mine) -eye*® 

(as) the true*® Creator*® of Asa**, 

(and) Lord-Supreme** over-actions in- (this) -world®®. 

(4. Lit., “First”. 8. Originally ins. sing. 16. The ii an- is 
clearly tantological. 20. Originally gen. sing.) 

9. 0wOi* as® Armaitis*, 

0\v6i* a® gaus® -tasa’ as* xratus®, 
Manyaus*®, Mazda** Ahura*® ; 

hyai** axyai** dadg,** pa05.m**, 
vastryat*® va** aits*®, 
y§®® va®* n6it** anhat*® vastryO®*. 
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(0_7. I have ventured to join these two words as a com- 
pound.) 

Translation ; 

ThineS has-been* Ariuaiti’, 

Thine,* too*, has-been’ the Wisdonj" World’-creating’, 
(the Wisdom) of the Spirit*®, 0 Mazda** AhurS**; 
then*’ Thou-hast-granted*’ unto hei'** tJie choice*® 
either*’ to coiue-away*® from-(her)-Protector**, 
or** (from him) who’® never” was ’ (her) Protector *. 
( 14 . Namely, Mother-Earth, implied in the word gaus. 
16 . Lit., “path”.) 

10. at* hi» ayl’ fravareta* 

/ 

vastrim’ axyai* fsuyantom*, 
ahuvem* asavanam*, 

VanliguS*® fsanghira** MaiiaPhS;’* 
noit,*’ Mazda,*’ avastryo” 

dav^s*® -cina** liumarotois” ba\Ma**. 

(2. V. 1. ho. 16. V. 1. daevas-, daevas-. ) 

Translation : 

So* she' chose* out-of-these-two’ 

(as) Protector’ (and as) Shepherd' tor herself* 
a Lord* possessing- Asa®, 

a promoter** of Good*® Thought**; 
never*’, 0 Mazda** (can) the Destroyer*’ 

even-though*' -he-strive*’, partake*® of-the-blessed-Message**. 
(For the ideas of the first two pidas compare Yas, xxix 6. 
10, 12. These words almost mean “Groodwill to mankind”. 1,5^ 
Lit , “non-protector” 16. Originally present participle. 18. The 

ev’oYYXeiov. 

Verses 11 and 12 are closely connected together in thought, 
hence they are to be taken together. 

11. hyat* n?,* Mazda*, paourvlm* 

gaeOis' -ca* ta§6’ dagii§,s‘ ca*, 
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6w5^® Mananha“ Xi'atus*’ ca“ : 
hyat” astvantam*® dad|” ustanam^^ 
hyat^' syaoOxna'* -ca'‘“ -ai'*, 

yaOfa®'* varaneng®* vas§,’^ dayote**. 

12. aOrrd vacim’ baraitf 

miOah* -vaca" va® aros’’ -vaca* va", 
vidv.^’“ va” avidvg,^- va*®: 
ahya” zorada*® -oa*' mananha” -ca’* 
anus'® liaXs™ Arraaitls" Mainyu * 
parasaita®® ya0ra‘‘ maeOa.*® 

Translation : 

(11) Since' for’ us, O Mazda®, in-the-beginning* 

Thou-d'dst-ereate' both' Body' as-well-as® Spirit* 
and'® Mental-Power'®, (too,) through Thine own’® 

Thought"; 

since'* Tiiou-hast created'® Life” in flesh enmcslu'd,'® 
since'® poAver-to act’® and®® Woids-to guide*' 

(Thou hast bestowed) 

AAflit'reby®® oue-may-hold’® (what) Faitli®* lie-will;*® 

(12) (so) here' (each) doth-Hft-up® (liis) voice*. 

whether® false* speaker® or® true' -speaker®, 
whetlier" enlightened'® or'® unenlightened:'® 

(but) both'* to the Pleart*® and '®to the Fload” of eaeli,'* 
to th{' spirit**, Annaiti” standi ng-by'®“®® 
appeals®® whenever®* (ihei-e is) doubt®®. 

(Verse 11: 6. Lit., “(materia!) worlds”, pin. 6. Lit., “and” 
8. Lit., “spiritual Egos”, plu. lo. Lit, “made up of bones”. 
19. Lit., “wmrks’’, phi. 22. This ca is omitted. 2.'] -26. The 
literal rendering of the last pada of verse 11 is: “whereby®* 
wishing'® (they) may hold®® (their) Faiths'*”. 

Verse 12: 1. T. e., in this Avorld, 14. Lit., “of him”. 15 and 
17. Both originally ins. sing. 22. Originally ius. sing. 23. Lit., 

“confer with”.) 

13. ya' frasa® avisya®, 

ya* va®, Mazda*, paresaite® taya® ; 
ye® va'® kasans" aenai]hO'® 
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a‘” mazist9.ra” yamaitfi’® bujatn” ; 
casmang** 0wisra*' haro®'’ 
aibi” Asa"'^ vaenabi" vlspa^‘. 

(8. So Andreas, others read taya. 15. So Andreas, others 
read ayaraaite. 22. After this word all mss. and all scholars 
read another aibi, Geld, and others have clearly indicated that 
this second aibi is redundant. Andreas, therefore, omits it from 
his TJrtext, and I have accepted his emendation.) 

Translation ; 

When^ (there is) an open" appeal*. 

or° when*, 0 Mazda*, (she) appeals' in secret*; 
and“ thus® for a small” fault*® 

(one) undertakes**'*' a great** atonement;** 
this*', watching*® through- (Thy) radiant*® Eye**, 
with Asa**, all** - (this) Thou close** observest**. 

7. (Refers to Armaiti mentioned in the previous verse. 9-10. 
Lit., “or® when*®”. 11 — 12. Both originally gen. sing. 14. Lit., 
“greatest”). 

14. ta* 0wa* peresa*, Ahura*, 

ya® -zl* aitr jgnghatl* -ca®, 
ya*® isud5“ dadantg** 
dfL0ran|im** haca** asauno*®, - 
yS,s** -ca*', Mazda**, dregvodabyO**, 
ya0a*® t^** anhen** hankarata®’ hyat“. 

Translation ; 

I ask* Thee*, 0 Ahura*, of-those-(things)* 
which' have, indeed®, come' and*are-(yet)-to-come* ; 
what*® accounts** are-to-be-adjusted** 
according-to (Thy)-record*® with** the Righteous*', 
and*' what**, 0 Mazda**, with the Unrighteous*®; 
how*® these'* do stand** when®' the-account is closed**. 

(10-12. Lit., “what*® dues** arc fixed**”. 13. Originally gen. 
sing. 15. Originally abl. sing. 19. Originally abl. plu. 22. Lit,, 
“are”.) 
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15. parasa* avat® ya* maenis*, 

y§® dragvaite® Xsadram^ hunaiti*, 
dus” syacOanai^®, Ahura*^; 

ya*' n6it'® jy6tum“ hunar^‘ vinastP 
vastryehya’^ aenanli6“ 
pasSus” viraat’'® ca^* adrujyantR’*. 

(4. Geld, reads mainis. 15 All read hunara except And- 
reas, whose reading I have adopted.) 

Translation : 

I ask^ this- : — what’ punishment* (there is) 

(for him) who’ seeks-to-achieve* power^ for the False-One* 
for the Evil-Doer® *®, O Ahura^*; 
who’® finds’® no” fulfilment” of- (his) -life’* 
but-in-separating” the Shepherd”, 

the Loving-One” from (his) flock’® and’® from the men**. 

(12. Le the False One. 14. Oi’iginally acc. inf., “in order 
to live”. 15. Lit., “gain ’. 18. Lit., “driving away”, originally 
abl. sing. 22. Lit,, “not-inimical”, this word (as well as 17) is 
is originally gen. sing.) 

16. peresa’ avat’ ya0a’ hvO,* 

y§’ hudanus’ damanahya’ Xsa0rem‘ 

/ 

sOiOrahya® va’® daxyous” va“, 

As5” fradaOai’* asparazata”, 

0wavfis’*, Mazda” Ahura”, 
yada’® hvfi’® auhat” ya” -syaodanas” -ca**. 

Translation . 

I ask’ this’ : how’ one*, 

who* (being) of -good-understanding*, (Thy) Power* 
in-the-house’, or’® in the province®, or” in-the-land”, 
striveth”, througli Asa”, to-advance’*, 

at-what-time’® and’* acting” -iiow” shall such*® become*’, 

0 Mazda” Ahura” , merged-in-Thee’“? 
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(7, 9 and 11. AH three originally gen. sing. 16*24, Owing 
to the exigencies of Knglish style, I have had to transpose pddas 
5 and 6.) 

17. katarom^ asava" va* 

drogvl,^ va'' vSranvaite* mazyo^ 
vidvg,* vidnso" miaotS*®; 
ma“ ovidvg,” aipl*^ •d§bavaya,t“: 
zdr^-n§**, Mazda" Ahura^*, 

Vai)h§ns” fradaXMa’° Mananho". 

Translation : 

Which-of-the-t\v(/ — whether® the Kigliteous® 

or‘ .the Unrighteous*— chooseth® the better®, 

(that) let the Enlightened® declare’" unto the wise;' 
let U()l“ the Ignorant" lead-(us)-astray"-" : 
be" unto us” , O Mazda" x\hura”, 
the Revealer®" (jf Good" Mind®’. 

(7. Lit., “greater".) 

18. ina’ cis® af v§* dregvatS" 

in^0ras-’ -oa® gusta® sasn^s" -ca’“; 

a’’ zi’® dainanain’® visom’* va’® 

/ 

soierom’® va" daXyum’® va’® adat®" 
dusita” -ca®® marakae®® -ca;®* 
a0a®® is®* sazduin®® snai0;sa.®® 

(11-12. Barth, and Andreas read the words separate, Geld, 
puts together as one.) 

Translation ; 

And® let not’ any’ oC you* unto the False-One® 
and® unto (his)-words* and’® unto (his)-teaching9® give-ear;* 
foi’®* the house’® and’® the village’* 
and" the province’* and’* the country" doth-he-hurl”’®* 
into the place of torment” , even®* into annihilation®®; 
so®* resist®® these®* with- (your) (holy) weapons**. 

(5. Originally gen. sing 15, 17 and 19, Lit, “or". 20, 
Lit., “unite with. 22. The cd is omitted. 24. Lit, 
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19. giista^ ya* manta’ Asam*, 

ahum’ -bis* vidvi^’^, Ahuia*, 
ar3zu)(8ai® vacanham^ 

\sayamn6^* hizvo^* -vas5^"; 
ewjV* Aera*’ suXra’*, Mazda”, 
vaOhau” vidata” r|nayS,“. 

Ti'ausiation : 

Wlio® giveth-ear-uiito‘ (and) realises’ Asa,* 
the’ soul-healing" Lord-oi'- Wisdom/ 0 Ahura,* 

(he,) tongue’® weH-eontrolled,” (is) capable” 
of-pruving-the-truth® of-(his)-woids:’® 
through Thy” radiant’® Fire,” O Mazda” 

the rewards” oi'-both-parties®" do-( Ye)-assign.’'-’ 

(3. Lit., “thought over” (and grasped). 9. Originally dal., 
“for the truthful word”. 19. The “Ye” refers to Ahura Mazda 
and the “Holy Immortals”. In order to avoid an awkwaid sen- 
ieiice I have transposed padas 3 and 4.) 

-0. yo* ayat® asavanoin,’ 

divamnom* hoi’ aparoiu" Xsayo,’ 
darogaii^ ayu9 tomanho’" 
dus” -x'^^erem” avagtas” vaco;” 
tom” va’® ahum” drogvanto” 

syaoeaiiais” x''ais®" daeiia®’ inae.sat.®® 

(7. (ield.. Jack, and Barth, read Xsyo; I have accepted the 
reading of Kanga, Mills and Andreas. Itl. Thus Geld., all 
others read v^.) 

Translation; 

(He) who’ goeth-over® to the Righteous,’ 
from him'’ henceforth® misery’ keeps-afar* 

(and) long* ages® of darkness’®, 

(as also) bad” -nourishment” (and) woeful” -speech”; 
to such” life”, indeed’*, the followers of- the- False” 
by their-own®® actions’® (their own) self” doth-lead®®. 
(4. Originally pres. part. atm. 9. Originally sing. 13-1 4. 
Lit., “woefulness of speech”. 15. Lit., “this”.) 
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21. MazdJ^ dadat* Ahuro’ 

Haurvalo* Ainarotatas’ ca", 

burois* a* AsaXya® -ca^® 

X’^apaiOyai^* XsaOraliya^® sai‘6^% 

Vanliaus** vazdvai’g'"' Maiianho*®, 
yg” Hoi** Muinyu*® |yao6auais’'’ -cii” -cuivae'" 
Tianslation; 

Mazda* Aliura’ doth bestow* 

Wholeness* and* Immortality®, 
out-of* (His) fulness* (He bestows) Asa* also*®, 

(and) through-His-Lordship** union** with-Power-Divine,” 
(and) full-vigour*' of Good** Mind*' 

(on him) who** in Spirit*" ands"* in act*® (is) Ilis*® friend**^ 

(4, 5, 9, 13 and 15. All are genetives “governed by dadat 
19. Oi iginally gen. sing. 20. Originally ins. ijlu ) 

22. cieia* P hudaUhft* 

yaeana* vaedomnai' Maiiaulia,' 

Vohu* hvo* Xsaera" A^oin*" 
vacaOha** syaoeana** -ea*’ hapti,” 
hv5*' Toi,*® Mazda** iVhura,** 

vazistQ*" ayhaitP" astis.** 

(2. V. 1. e.) 

Translation : 

Clear* (are) these* (teachings) to the Lord-oC- Wisdom,* 
likewise' (to him) realising' with(Good* )* Mind,® 
such,' witli-(the-help-of)-Divine* Power," Asa*® 
doth-promote** with word** and** deed;** 

he indeed,*’ O Mazda** Ahura,*' for Thee** 

the most-helpful*" servant** doth-decome.** 

(*This word has to be supplied from the 3rd pada. 6. Tiie 
implication is also “with his mind”, hence also the word “mind” is 
not used again in pada 4. 7. Lit., “good”.) 
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THE PRAKRIT IN KUNDAMALA. 

Paravastu Venkata Bamanujasivdmm, M. A., 
Visianagaram. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Kundamala was first published in 19211 by Messrs. 
Ramakrishna Kavi and Ramanatha ^astri in tlie Dakshinabharali 
Series. The edition was based on four incomplete Mss., two 
from Mysore and the other two from Tanjore. The latter are 
wanting in the beginning and the former in tlie Prologue mention 
Diiinaga as the author of the work. Tlie Tanjore Mss. however 
ascribe the work to Dhiranaga in the colophon. I do not propose 
to discuss directly the question of authorship and decide between 
them, but I am now concerned with the exhibition of the nature of 
the Prakrit contained in the drama and the determination of Ihe 
period to which the language can be assigned. I shall thus try to 
throw side light on the question of authorship. 

I know some scholars urge that the character of the PrfiKrit 
found in a drama cannot be accepted as a criterion for the deter- 
mination of the age of composition of the work, for it depends 
more upon the place of origin of the Mss. rather tlian the age 
of the language. The Prakrit in the dramas is also subject to a 
good deal of corruption at the hands of ignorant copyists. It is 
further greatly influenced by Sanskrit in which, rather than 
in Prakrit, the writers were well versed. They depend more on 
the conventional rules of grammar rather than on tradition and 
thus the language of the dramas, to whichever age they may belong, 
assumes a uniformity of character and frustrates any attempt 
to use it as a test of age. These remarks, however true they may 
be, need not drive us into despair. The last applies equally well 
to every dead language, and particularly to Sanskrit wliicli had 
been stereotyped long before Prakrit was; and yet the linguistic 
test as applied to Sanskrit is generally accepted as a criterion for 
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deteiTninirig the age of a work. There is an inner life in language 
behind the outer form of words which presents a new appearance 
from age to age; and the Prakrit language is no exception to this 
rule. We can by. discrimination eTiminate local iiceuliarities and 
scribal mistakes to a high degree of certainty., 

The Kundamala is a drama in six Acts recounting the story 
of Sita subsequent to her second exile from Ayodliya. Sita 
succumbs to a second ordeal and is reunited with Rama to 
spend many a year of furtlier happiness in his company. It 
is conventional to close a drama with a happy ending and 
hence the deviation from the Ramayana. A distinguishing feature 
of this drama is that it includes the character of the Vidu?aka, 
which does not generally appear in tlie Rama Playsk The 
diaracters in the drama are few and those that speak Prakrit are 
fewer still in numbei’. Tin* foraah; characters, Sita and Yajnavedi 
and Vedavati, and the male characters, the Vidusaka and a tlipasa, 
are the only ones that employ Prakrit; but the amount of Prakrit 
in the drama is considerable. The whole of Act. II with a major 
part of Acts I, III and IV besides considerable portions of Acts 
V and VI are in Prakrit. IJnfortuiiately tiiero are lacunae in the 
Prakrit passages wherever they happen to be considerably long 
and the readings of many an (jther passage are corrupts But the 
passages that are free from doubt are considerable enough to 
enable us to form an idea of the nature of the language. The 
uniformity of dialect is also a favourable circumstance; all the 
characters employ only one dialect, the feauraseni. 

The chief peculiarities of t ie Prakrit dialect in the drama are 
the following: -matra is represented by -matta although -metta 
occurs in a single phrase (§1). purva always appears as puvva 
(§2) but in purusa the u remains unchanged, t is as frequently 
lost as it is voiced (§6) and punar always appears as nna (even 

1. The Adbhutadarpapa which presents the same feature is 
also from South India. 

2. The other edition printed at Lahore is little better. 
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after anusvara) and only once as puna (after anusvara) (§6). 
1 is frequently changed into cerebral | (§11). jn is always repre- 
sented by pn, never by nn (H6). ks always assumes the form 
kkh (§18). ny is always turned into nn (§20). ry is always 
changed into yy (§22). This last is not a sign of antiquity but 
only a local peculiarity. The Acc. pi. n. of stems in -a ends !•» 
-aim (§24) and the Loc. Sg. of stems in -a in -ae and not -aam 
(§-5). The Gen. Sg. of fitman is either attfiniassa or appfinaassa 
beside attano (§30). The Nom. pi. and Gen. PI. of aham are 
amhe and ahmanam (§32). tava appears beside tuba (§33). 
The fem. of bhavam is always hodi (§29). dfsa appears regularly 
instead of dissa (§46) and kisa instead of kissa (§2) ; kocci never 
occurs (§36). dr^ appears as dams always except once (§10), 
but grab appears as gabna (§44). The Inf. of kr is kadum (§53) 
and indecl. part, of kr and gam are kadua and gadua, although 
gaccbia is once found (§52). khu (kbalu) never appears as hu 
(earlier) or kkbu (later) (§55). daniip always appears with 
final anusvara and api as vi (§55). baddbi (with long final 
vowel) is more frequent than baddbi (§55). The particle ama, 
which is frequent in Bhasa and Kalidasa, is strangely missing in 
the present drama. The above peculiarites show that the 
Kundamala presents the normal Prakrit of the later dramas. The 
following detailed exposition points to the conclusion that the 
Prakrit in the present drama has passed the stage of transition 
and presents the settled form of the 6th or 7th century, stereotyped 
by the grammarians. As is to be expected of a drama discovered 
in South India, its language shows some of the peculiarities of 
South Indian orthography, the chief of which are the representa- 
tion of ry by yy (§22) and of the doubling of a consonant by a 
small circle placed before it (§10) which is usually represented by 
the sign for anusvara. I have drawn attention to these in their 
proper places in the following exposition. 

PHONOLOGY— Vowels. 

§ 1. Oliauges of quality Medially Skt. r is never represented 
by a .except in the forms of the rt. grab. It is usually repre- 
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sented by i, but in tlie neighbourhood of labials, it appears as U. 
Thus hiaa (hrdaya) i. 18; ii. 13, 25, 26; ditti (drs^i) i. 82, di^hi, 
diththim iii. 30 diththo ii. 12 dith^ha v. 21 (probably all to be 
corrected into, tth) ; akidi (akrti) iv. 75, pa(j[ikidi (pratikyti) i. 82, 
kide (kjcte) ii. 19; also kidam (krtam)' i. 82, kido (kftah) ii. 13; 
nisamsattana (nriSamsatva) ii. 43; di(Jha (dy(Jha) vi. 59, ii. 39; 
paidi (prakpti) ii. 12; jafccha (yadrccha) ii. 55.— utta (vrtta) 

i. 6, 86, 108. iv. 79 vi. 129 and uttauta (vrttanta) i. 48, ii. 6, 7, 
iv. 7 beside -vutta ii. 12, 42, iii. 1, iv. 2, 42, 68 v. 7 and vuttanta 

ii. 17, iv. 70, V. 25; nihuda (nibhrta) iv. 75;pahudi (prabhrti) 
i. 96, iv. 77 beside paudi iv. 5 (probably to be corrected), — asadisa 
(asadrSa) iii. 39, idisa (idrSa) iv. 40, kidisa (kidpSa) ii. 17, 

iii. 30, 47, tfid’-sa (tadpSa) i. 80, ii. 42 taisi (tadr^SI) i, 96 beside 
ambarisa (asmadpSa) v. 13, irisa ii. 43, v. 19, 123, edarisa 
(etadrSa) iv. 40, marisi (madr^i) ii. 12, saricca (sadrlya) ; vavuda 
(vyappta) iv. 36,— Initial p is very rare: mahesi (maharsi) i. 82, 

iv. 38, V. 25, vi. 90 and raesi (rajarsi)' v. 23. 

The change of a into i is found in dinna (datta) iii. 27, v. 86 
and baliam (balavat) iv. 16. It is not changed into i in sampakka 
(sampakva) iii. 1. It is changed into e in bKaruvvehana (bhar- 
odvahana) beside bharuvvahapa i. 12 (probably to be corrected) 
metta (matra) i. 40, beside matta ii. 19, iii. 55, mahesi (mahrsi) 

i. 82 etc., and to o in sonti (santi) i. 64 (probably to be corrected.) 
adimuttu (atimukta) iv. 79 beside muttakalava (muktakalapa) 
V. 7 may be due to Dravidian influence. 

On the other hand i is changed into a in pu(Javi (prthivi) 

ii, 12, pudhavl V. 7, pahadae (prabhatike) iv. 79 and into u in 
dudia (dvitiya) ii. 3, iv. 74— u is changed into a in papdara 
(pandura) ii. 13 beside pandura iv. 13. It never appears as i 
in purusa i. 88 ii. 12, iii. 30, v. 25, iv. 5, 38. 

i for e is met with in narinda (narendra) v. 5 and pavi- 
sida (prave^ita) iii. 30; ettia i. 64 for itthia (strl) may be a 
mistake. — u for o is found in Tilnttama (Tilottama) iv. 1, 3, 87 
and in the analogous Sijuttama iv. 87. Also in mapuhara 
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(manohara) iv. 13 beside manobara iv. 75, vaodanuvvaara 
(vandanopacara) ii. 13, pucciadi (procyate) iv. 15 and 
bharuvvahana cited above. 

The usual representation of ai and au are e and o; thus 
Kekal (Kaikeyl) i. 22, nemisa (naim’^a) ii. hi. i and Kosio 
(Kaui§ikah) iv. 74 SomittI (Saumitrih) ; but the following are 
noteworthy: mumde (maugdhye) ii. 42; Vaidehl ii. 13, hi. 50, 
V. 13 without change, kiidtihala i. 14 is from kutuhala and not 
from kautuhala as in the chaya. 

§ 2. Changes of quantity: — e and 6 are frequently met with: 
bhuvanekka (bhuvanaika) vi. 93, Umamahessara (TJinaraalie- 
^varau) ii. 12, ettha (no chaya) i (i and many times, but etta, 
once (probably to bo corrected), evva and evvam (17 and 28 
times) beside eva and evaip (twice each) ekkam v. 77 and 
ekkenai. 64, jettha i. 7G, ii. 3, V. 86; Ayojja (Ayodhya) i. 66, 
jdgga (yogya) iii. 27, iv. 52. 

The other long vowels are also regularly shortened before 
conjunct consonants: asannatthamaya (aaannastamaya) i. 63, 
puvva (purva) iv. 70 beside apuvva iv. 11 and puvva may be 
due to mistake in copying or printing, rupa- v. 21 for rupa 
beside ruva iv. 1 and rupa vi. 93 and ntvvdsidura (nirvasayituip) 
i. 60 beside nivvasida (nirvasita) i. 96, iii. 39 are to be similarly 
estimated. In acchaia (acchadita) ii. 13 and ana- (ajna ) i. 66, 
84, 98, iv. 52, v. 21, 31, 119, vi. 115, the a remains long, 
padihara V. 21 is perhaps to be referred to pratihara and not to 
pratihara as in the chaya. 

Shortening of unaccented vovels: dakkhinapaha (daksipa- 
patha) iv. 14, taha (tatha) always, jaha (yatha) i. 14 etc., (9 
times) beside jahii ii. 42, jahfihippaaip (yathabhiprayam v. 43, 
alia (alika) ii. 12, iv. 85, v. 13, adavi- (ata\d-) iii. 1, anuggabida 
(anugrbita) iv. 38, nigahida (nigyhita) i. 40 and gahida ii. 50, iv. 3 
beside gahida v. 49, tapassini- (tapasvini-) ii. 5 (in verse), dudia 
(dvitiya) ii. 3, iv. 74, patthapia (prarthaniya) ii. 12, haddhi (ha 
dhik) vi. 80 beside haddhi i. 82, iv. 36, 40, always repeated except 
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once (iv. 36). annaha (anyatha) iv. 9I,savvaha (sarvatha) iv. 40, 
68, V. 58 and ahava (athava) iii. 30, 55, iv. 40 are never shortened. 

Compensatory lengtlienim!;: kadum (kartum) iii. 1, ta (tat) i, 
12 etc., kisa- (kiyat-) i. 12, nisasa (nihiSvasa) ii. 34, iv. 16 beside 
nissasa ii. 12, -Sihanaip (simhauam) ii, 5 (in verse) beside 
simhasana v. 5, 62, 64, disa- i, 82, iv. 38, 89, vi, 93; never dissa. 
galm (gatim) ii. 12 beside ga'm iii. 1, v. 15 may be a mistake, bahu- 
jualena v. 7 bahujualena may be dne to accent. As to -ado, Abl. 
suffix, see below §24. 

§3. Loss of vowels :^api regularly appears as avi at the 
beginning of the sentence and as vi elsewhere (6: 40). idanim 
always appears without i: 11 times as daniin and once as dani, 
i. 82 (perhaps to bo corrected), and once even at the beginning 
of the sentence (iii. 27). iti regularly loses its initial, appearing 
as ti after a consonant and as tti after a vowel, only once (iv. 14)' 
after a consonant (probably to be corrected), nam (nauu) ii. 37, 
47; nu is once (i. 48) rendered as nanu in the ciidya, perhaps 
wrongly (cf, §53) 

§4. Changes of syllables: — sotthini (chaya; sukhena) 
i. 103 is perhaps connected with svasti; donnaip (dvayoh) v. 77. 

aya into e; The affix aya alone is changed into e but not the 
product of i and ana: adivahemi (ativahayami) ii. 11 etc, nasa- 
demi (nasadayami) iii. 1, daipsedu (dar^ayatu) iv. 1 etc. But 
Eamaana (Ramayana) ii, 5, naana (nayana) ii, 13 etc. saana 
(Sayana) i. 18 etc. 

apa and ava into o: apa always appears as ava except in 
osarissaip (chaya wrongly apasarami) iv. 36, 33, 74. But apacaya 
iv. 5 apasara- iv. 19 apakkauia- iv. 74 are peculiar. They are 
perhaps mistakes, ava frequently appears as o, thus odara 
(avatara) i. 14, 6, v. 62, ocinorai (avacinomi) iii. 27, oaria (ava- 
tirya) iv. 1 but ogaha iii. 27. iv. 5 beside avagaha i. 14; also 
avapahayadi lii. 30, avaloaanti iv. ,17, avamanida v. 104 and 
avatthida v. 21. 
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§5. Intrusion of vowels : — arsakkanomi (saknomi) iv. 40 
saa-? (sva-) i. 61, 108, parihariasi (parihriyase) iv. 72. 

i: itthia (stri) i. 52, 88, ii. 12. iv. 5, 33: ettia i. 64 is doubt- 
ful ;parisa (spar^a) i. 14, ii. 12. iv 68; silaha (iglagha) i. 78, ii. 29, 
sineha (sneha) iv. 14 siniddha (snigdha) v. 5, 21. 

u: tuvara (tvara-) ii. 50, v. 1, duve (dvau) ii. 1, v. 21, 
paduma (padma) v. 5, sumara- (sinara ) i 62, 66, iii. 3.3, iv. 14, 
V. 11, 15, 27, 58. 

Simple consonants. 

§ 6. Breathed consonants: -Medially k and c are, as a 
rule, dropped but ill compounds initial consonants of the latter 
member are sometimes retained; tlius Rfihava ula i. 66. vi. 90 beside 
Rahavakula i. 82. Other exceptions arc' Kekah' (Kaikeyya) i. 22, 
Sakeda (Sfiketa) v. 64 and parakeraa ii. 26, iv. 64 beside parai raa 

ii. 26, kim, often beside im, thrice, ca v. 27 (only once) after 
anusvara beside a (fifteen times) after a vowel, (six times) after 
anusvara. t as is a rule voic 'd; exceptioms are: Cittaiita (Chitra- 
kuta) iv. 14 and piaa (pitaka) iii. 1. t is as frequently lost as it is 
voiced. Exceptions ai'o : tatappaiidi (tatah-) iv. 5, vapadevata 
i. 82 beside vanadevadfi iv. 14, saippiita v. 1 b 'side saippada i. 68, 
p.robabiy all to be corrected, prati- is alway.s changicd into padi-. 
p is either retained or cliangcd into v. It is lost only in two 
words, palaa (pralapa) ii. 12 and niuna (nipuna) iv. 18. All 
the above consonants arc never lost initially. Only p in pnnar 
is regularly lost. 

§ 7. Voiced consonants:— Medially g and j are as a rule lost; 
exceptions are found only in c)mp)Uiids: gudhagabbha iv, 79, 
piajanaiv. 68 b iside pariana iv. 56. Other exceptions are bhagavai 

iii. 27 beside bhaavadi i. 66, 103, pavvajami (pravrajami) i. 82 
perhaps to be corrected into pavvajami. bahadhea (bhagadheya) 
i. 80 is perhaps by transfer of aspiration like bahinia (bhaginl) 
(6akuntala iv. 80). d and b undergo no change, d is rarely 
lost. talsTna*?* (tadr^anarp) i. 96 beside tadiso (tadrj^ah) i. 80, 
paava ii. 11 beside padapa ii. 13, saara iv, 14 beside sadara ii. 12, 
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jai (yadi) i. 62, paam (padam) i. 108, roissaip (rodisyami) iv. 
16, vaana (vadana) v. 27, hiaa (hrdaya) i. 18, 60, ii. 5, 13, iv. 18, 
V. oetc. d is changed to r through the influence of a following 
r wliich pisses into i (cf §1 above). 

§8. Breathed aspirates:— Medial kh and th are regularly 
represented by h. Exceptions: mukhaa (mukhaka) iv. 19 and 
saipgadhita (sahgrathita) v. 25 are apparently corruptions, th 
is changed into dh in pudhavl (prthivi) v. 7; pudavi ii. 12 is to 
be corrected accordingly or is due to Dravidian influence, ch 
remains unchanged, ph does not occur medially, th occurs 
only inpadanti (rt path-) ii. 5 which is to be corrected into 
padhanti. 

§9. Voiced aspirates : -Medial gh is, without exception, 
turned into h. jh does not occur medially, dh remains unchang-* 
ed. dh and bh are often changed into h. I’lie following forms 
are peculiar: paiidi (prabhrti) iv. 5, badu- (bhratr”) i. 64, 
baana (bhajana) iii. 30 and savagga (saubhagya) v. 21 all due' 
perhaps, to Dravidian influence; Bhairal (Bhagirathi) i. 12, u’ 
108 beside Bhairahi iii. 27 may be a mistake. 

10. Nasals:— h and h are regularly represented by 
anusvara. Besides in a number of cases doubling is indicated 
by the anusvara sign, which is due to Dravidian influence; thus 
aipa- (iirya), several times, beside ayya i. 34 (only once)"' 
u^idisia (uddigya) ii. 28, uvaipnasa (upanyilsa) v. 23, daipsapa 
(dar^ana) ii. 5, 39, 46, 47. iii, 55, iv. 1, 36, 38, v, 21 beside 
dassana iii. 30, piipmanasa (nirmanusa) i. 82 and niqimidepa 
(nirmitena) iv. 1, mampu (manyu) iii. 30, mahantha (mahartha) 
V, 25 probably a misprint for mahaipdha, VaipoiTi (Valmiki) 
i. 82, ii. 2, 9, 10, 12, iv. 1, 5, V. 25 beside Vammli i. 108, v. 25, 
vi. 90, viipbharaa (vibhrama) iv. 17 beside vibbhama v. 5. 
sahadhaipmaarini (sahadharmacarlrd) ii. 37, samumbhipna 
(samudbhinna) ii. 42 beside samubbhinna iv. 68, saipvaha 
(sarvatha) iv. 40 beside savvaha iv. 68, v. 58. In viipmaya 
(vismaya) iv. 19 an<J aipmi (asmi) i. 38 anusvara stands for h. 
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The origin of this practice is due to Dravidian influence and the 
forms in Prakrit which show a double consonant or anusvara 
followed by a single consonant optionally, as giipt^I or g4thi 
(grs^i), marpjara or majjara (marjara), vaaipsa or vaassa 
(vayasya) etc, might have lent support to it. n suffers no 
change but n is systematically changed into n. Where it is 
preserved, e.g. in niravasesa (nirava^eia) i. 52, Nemi^a (Naimif^a) 
iii. 1 , na hi. 55 beside niravasesa v. 15, nsmisa iii. 1 etc. na iii. 55 
etc., it is evidently through a mistake, m undergoes no change. 

11. Liquids ;--r is represented by 1 only in a single word; 
calana (carana) i. l2. padiara ii. 40 docs not represent parihara 
(as in the chaya) but only pratikara. 1 is fre(iuently changed 
into 1 even in the beginning of words. Jada iii. 27, iajja iii. 30, 
Lava vi. 65, haja iv. 1, 2, saajaloa vi, 90, Rahavauia vi. 90 and 
so on beside lada iv. 2, Iajja ii. 12, Lava ii. 3, hala ii. 1 , saalaloa 
vi. 93, Rahavauia i. 66. This is evidently due to Dravidian 
influence. 

§12. Semivowels :—Enitial y is without exception turned 
into j. Medially it is frequently dropped but is preserved in a 
few words which, however, .show forms without y elsewhere: chaya 
i. 16, piyasahi iv. 1 sahaya iv. 14, parihiyasi v. 49, vayassa iv. 2, 
Ramayana iv. 1 beside chaa ii. 11, piasahi ii. 1, sahaa iii. 1, 
parihiasi V. 15, vaassa iv. 83, Ramaana ii. 5. Only Mayavai iv. 
14, vimmaya iv. 19 and patthavayanti iv. 18 do not show forms 
without y. Medial v. is generally retained but is dropped in the 
following words : diasa hi. 52, diaha iv. 74, besides divahe iv. 5; 
pasaa i. 48 ; padiniutta i. 86 ; paiitta iv. 79 beside pavuttaiv. 2; 
bhaada i. 96 beside bhavauto iv. 40; mahakaf- v. 25. 

§ 13. Spirants;— S is retained in a few words which should 
be considered as a scribal mistake or as a case of p(‘dantic .'^pellhig. 
citta^uddhi vi. 93, NemiSa iii. 1, sande^a i. 56 (i. 52), ioapla ii. 
12 beside carittasuddhi vi. 90, Neraisa iii. 1 , sandisiadi i. 58, 
soania iii. 50. s is changed into h in diaha (divasa) iv. 74, 77 
and divaha iv. 5. divaa iv. 5 is probably a mistake. 
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Aspirate:— As to padiara ii. 40 see above §11. neanam 
(snehaiiam) ii. 12, and acchfiida (atyahita) iv. 4 are exceptional, 
probably due to Dravidian influence. Visarga. duhkha iii. 30, 
.36, iv. 14 beside dukka i. 62, ii. 12 and dukkha i. 64 is due to the 
influence of Sanskrit. 

Conjunct Consonants. 

§ 14. Gemination :—ekka i. 64, v. 77, bhuvanekka vi. 93 be- 
side ea iii. 19; evva i. 48 etc. and evvam i. 62 etc. beside eva i. 82 
and evam iv. 18, a, 6, 7 ; vandanuvvaaro (vandanopacara) ii. 13, 
sakkanomi (^aknomi) iv. 40. 

§ 15. Combinations of mutes with mutes : —Assimilation of 
the former to the latter is tlie rule. Peculiarities will be noticed, 
muipde (maugdhye) ii. 42 is probably to be collected into 
muipdhe, where anusvara indicates gemination. 

§16. Mutes with nasals : ~ I f the nasal is tlie fir.st member 
it remains unchanged, but if it is the second, it is assimilated 
to the mute, anui (agni) i. 48. jn is always represented by nn 
(and never by hh), but when it follows a, it appears as p. tm in 
atman appears 16 times as tt and 4 times as pp. nt never appears 
as nd, but in a single instance it is turned into pt: simap^aa 
(simanta) i. 62. 

§17. Mutes with semivowels: — It is always the semivowel 
that is assimilated to tin; mute, except in the case of dv in which 
the reverse is the case, mandabhaa (mandbhagya) is found five 
times, ty, dy and dhy are palatalized : cc, jj and jjh. atyanta 
ii. 12 and acanta v. 21. beside accanta ii. 43 etc. are perhaps mis- 
takes. acchaida (atyahita) iv. 3, pacchagada (pratyagata) vi. 
11 5 are exceptional, dy never=yy. In pimdiadi (mindyate) vi, 
112 the dental is protected by the nasal, vijjhadhara (vidya- 
dbara) is probably a mistake, dv is=vv, except in diupa 
(dvigupa) iv. 16, dudia (dvitiya) iv. and other forms of dvi-. 
Ayojja (Ayodhya) i. 66 is probably a printer’s mistake. py=vv 
in duvvippavva (durvijnapya) v. 17. dtrgha is always diha — rtis 
represented by tt; muhutta (muhurta) i. 16, iv. 5, saipkittapa 
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(sankirtana) i. 48, ii. J9; but in tlie forms of the rt. vrt- (vart-) 
is also frequently found: abhi-niuttomi (nirvartayami) i. 108 
nivvattidavva (nirvartayitavya) ii. ;?7 nivvattida (nirvartita) 

iii. 27 but nioavatti (aiyoagavarti) vi. 11-*. passaparivattini 
(-parivartini) iv. 10, vattadi (vartete) i. 12, vi. G3, vattfimi (varte, 
cbfiya wrong) iii. 52, vattamano (vartamfinah) iv. 5, anuvattissadi 
(anuvartisyate) iv. 3— rth appears as tth: edavatthara 
etadarthamf) ii. 6, patthania (prarthaniya) ii 12 paramattha 
(paramartha) iii 30, vi. 57, mahattha (maliarfia) v. 21, vi. 03, 
samattha (samartha) ii. 5, iv. IS. As to mahantha v. 25 see 
above §10. samatta (samartha) is pi-obably to b(' corrected into 
samattha. — rdh is represented by ddhrsaddha (sartha) iii. 1, 
muddha (murdhan) v. G4 dhanuddhara (dhanurdbara) vi. 93; 
but in tlie forms of the rt. vrdh- (vardh-), the combination is 
represented by ddh: vaddhasi (varddnase) ii. 1, vaddhiadi 
vrddhyate; (clifiya wrong), samvaddhia (samvarddhita) 
ii. 12. 

§ 18. Mutes with spirants: -The spirant is as a rule assimi- 
lated to tlie mute, ks is always i-epresented by kkh, except in 
vacchatthala (vaksahsthala) ii. 34, iv. GS; thus lakkhi (laksmi) 
V. 5. and Lakkhana (Laksmani) i. 8, .58, S2 etc. Cf. howevo?, 
vikkevanikkeva (vik«epaniksepa) iii. 1 beside nikkhitta 
(niksipta) iv 74, takkana (tatksana) iv. 19 beside khana (ksana) 

iv. 85 vijakkha (vilaksa) iv. 89. vijjai i. 84 is=vijayati and not 
Viksate as in the chaya. ts is variously represented; vaccha 
(vatsa) i. G. etc, beside vacua (once i. 58), nibhacchati (nirbhart- 

sayati) v. 104 samivaccara (saravatsara) v. 58, vaccalattana 
(vatsalatva) V. 27 and samussfihedi (samutsahayati) i.l4.ps: 
accaranam (apsarasam) iv. 79. Sc: accariam (aScaryam) v. G7 
and piccala (niSeala) iv. 5, sk: dukkhara (duskara) v. 25. and 
sth are both represented by t^h which is also written tt or ^bth, but 
nistura i. 58 beside niththura ii. 12, Vasistha i. 82 beside Vasi^htha 
vi. 90, sn^tba i- ^08 beside sutthu i. 16 iii. 1 are evidently mistakes, 
sp : bappha (ba?pa) V. 27 ‘tear’, st and sth are changed into 
tth. ^laddhi (nasti) iv. 18 beside atthi i. 40, jalahara-ddhapida 
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(-stanita) iii. 30, patta 9 a (prasthana) ii. 50 beside patthana in 
tlie veiy next line, hatta (hasta) ii. 38 beside hattha iv. 14 are 
all to be eoi'i'octed accordingly. In the foi-nis of the rt. stha, 
Crequently appears ii:.stead of tth: tt^ida (sthita) iv. 2, 79, v. 5, 
avath^hida (avasthita) v. 21, saipthadum (samsthatum) i. 6, 
tthana (sthana) iii. 35 v. 25, 21, beside tthana iv. 1, v. 3. Fur- 
ther kkambha (stambha) v. 5, beside tambha ii. 12 v. 60 and 
tthambha v. 21, timida (stimita) iii 55. sp is turned into pp: parisa 
(3par$a) i. 14 ii. 12, pappaada (praspanda) v. 21, while sph is both 
pp. and pph: saqipodaa (samsphotaka) iii. I and paripphuda 
(parisphuta) i. 32. 

§19. Nasals with nasals : — nmijamma ii. 46 and ummullia 
(unmtilita) vi. 93. 

§20. Nasals with semivowels : —The semivowel is assimila- 
ted to the nasal. ny (and nv) always changed into nn:as to 
mamnu iii. 30 see §10 above; similarly nimmanusa i. 82, niipmida 
iv. 1, sahadhammaarini ii. 37; also Vammii i. 82 etc. beside 
Vammii i. 108 etc. 

§ 21. Nasals with spirants: — ;§m: -sahassarassiip (sahasra- 
Smih) vi. 90 stn: gimma (grisma) iii. 1. sm is repiesente by mh, 
which is also written hmtahmanam (asmakam) v. 25; ahlanam 
(chaya: asmakam) is a misprint; mhi (asmi) i. 82, ii. 82 iii. 1 etc. 
beside mmi i. 48 and iprai i. 16, iv. 42, 44,50 etc. As to ammi 
i. 38 and viipmaya iv. 19 see obove, §10. hn and hm are retained 
as they are: anagahn'idi (anugrhnfiti) i. 84 bahmanajadi 
(brahmanajatih) v. 112. 

§22. Semivowels with semivowels:— ry is changed into yy: 
ayya (arya) i. 34, ayyahiip (aryabhih) i. 56. Elsewhere aipa is 
uniformly written, due to Dravidian influence. See above §10. 
sura i. 68, iii. 1, iv. 77 should be connected with Skr. sura and not 
with surya. rv, vy and vr are regularly represented by vv. 
saipvaha iv. 40 beside savvaha (sarvatha) i. 48, etc. 

§ 23. Semivowels with spirants : — The semivowel is without 
exception assimilated to the spirant and the result is always ss 
medially and s initially; dassanfa (dar^aniya) iii. 30 but every- 
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wliere else dams-. (12 times); passa (par^va) iv. 10; mahesi 
(maharsi) i. 82, iv. 28, v. 25, vi t)i). Rfimaccfitna (RaaiaSyama) 
ii. 1 beside ssamala (Syamala) v. 5 is peculiai’, perhaps due to 
Dravidian inllueace. saya (sva) i. lOi beside saa i. 04 (i. 84 
chaya wrong). 

ACCIDENCE. 

Nouns. 

24, a-stems. Norn. sg. m. munijano (munijanah) iv. 19 n. 
kuduhalain (kutuhalam) i 14, sappam v. 62; sarpa is masc. in 
Sanskrit. Vec. sg. m. Kosalahipa (Kosaladhipa) i. 34. Ace. sg. 
m. n. assamam (a^ramam) iii. 55. panam ii. 12 is sg. not pi. as 
in chaya. Instr. sg. m. davana|ena (davanalena) v. 15. n. uttarlena 
(uttariyena) iv. 64. Abl. sg. m. candado (candrat)i. 90. n. 
muhado (mukhat) ; here as well as in the case of several 
other Abl. forms the chaya is wrongly given as mukhatah etc.) iv, 
79. Gen. sg. m. assassa (aSvasya) ii. 37. n pavassa (papasya) i. 14 
Loc. sg. m. sagge (svarge) ii. 12. n. simh.isane (simhasane) v. 5. 
— Nom. pi. m. pilnfi (prapfih) vi. 115. jualii (yugalau) ii. 5; this 
word is neuter in Sanskrit; perhaps jamala (yamalau) is tlie 
correct reading, panam ii. 12 is sg. not pi. as in chaya. n. 
silahanijjaim akkharaiip (Slaghanlyany aksarani) i. 78. 
alakkhaniai edani kadaniini (fdaksaniyanyetani kadanani) iv. 17 
is evidently through Sanskrit intluonce. Acc. pi. n. kusumaim 
(kusumani) iii. 27, caridaim (caritani) iv. 3. Instr. pi. m. 
sevaehim (sevakaih) v. 17 n. vaanehim (vacanaih) iv. 85 v. 13. 
arannahim i. 82 is probably from an a-stern or is to be correct(^d 
into aranpehim. Gen. pi. m. sihanam (siinhinam) ii. 5 (in 
verse) n. naananapi (nayanayoh and not nayananam as in the 
chaya). Loc, pi. m. upabhoesu (upabhogesu) iv. 5, 

§ 25. a-stems. Nom. sg. kundamfila iii. 27. patthapiam 
(prarthaniya) ii. 12 is perhaps to be corrected into patthapia. 
Voc. sg. apapdide (apapdite) ii. 19. Acc. sg. dharam (dharam) 
V. 7. Instr. sg. vapadevadae (vanadevataya) iv. 14; tarangae! 
(tarangaih) i, 84; this word is masc. in Sanskrit, Gen. sg. Sidae 
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(Sitay.ih) i. 4S. cirajiVidae (cirajivitayah) iv. (38 ji'vita is neut. 
ill Sanski-it. IjO’. sg. dihiae (dirghikayam) iv. 5.— Nom. pi. 
piaihvada (priyaihvadah) i. (3(3. liistr.pl. itthiahim (stribhih) 
ii. 12 as well a.s sampadidahi (sampaditabhih) iv. 5. Gen. pi. 
munikannaapam (munikanakanam) iv. 79. 

§ 26 . i- and u-stems. Nom. sg. m. Somitti (Saumitrih) i. 72. 
Ill sahassarassim (sahasrar^mih)' vi. 90 tlie final nasal is to be 
oinilted and corrected accordingly, mamnu (manyuh) iii 30 
beside tusarabindu (tusarabinduh) v. 15 f bahmanajadi 
(brfihmanajatih) v. 112 beside anitti (ajnaptih) i. 66. Voc. sg. f. 
Jannavedi (Yajnavedi) iv. 1. Acc. sg. f padikidim (pratikrtim) 
iv. 3S. galm (gatim) ii. 12 beside gaim iii. 1 Instr. sg. m. 
Vammiinri (Valraikina) iv. 5. As to sotthina i. 108 see above § 4. 
f. akidie (akrtya) iv. 75. vinnattia i. 84 is perhaps through 
Sanskrit intlnencin Gen. sg. m. paVni) (patyuh) i, 52 f. padiki- 
die (pratikrteh) iv. 38 as vinnattia above. Nom. pi. m. mahesino 
(maharsayah) i. 82 beside adihi (atitlii) v. 71. Gen. pi. m. 
pabudinam (prabhrtinam) i. 9(3. Loe. pi. m. padumfipacayadisu 
(padmapacayadi^u) iv. 5. 

§ 27. i- and u-stems. Norn. sg. Vedavadf (Vedavati) 

11. 12. Voc. sg. bhaavav Bhairai (bbagavati Bhagirathi) i 108. 
Acc. sg. Vaidehim (Vaidehi n, chaya wrong) beside bhagavaim 
Bhairahim (bhagavatim Bhagirathim) iii. 27, pudhavim 
(prtbivim) v. 7 and mandabhaVnlni (raandabhaginim) i. 58. 
Instr. sg. ajjue Kekaie (^va^rva Kaikeyya, chaya not correct) i, 
22. Gon. sg. piasahie (priyasakhyfih) ii. 1, 14. Loc. sg. pudavie 
(prthivyam) ii. 12 — Nom, pi. siraantinlo (simantinyah) v. 11, 
Instr. pi. marisihiip (madr^ibhih) ii. 12 beside vanavasinihi 
(vanavasinibliih) iv. 5 Gen, pi. dampadinain (dampatinara) ii. 

12. aijunaip (^va^runam) i. 56. 

28 r-stems. Acc. sg madaram (mataram) iv. 7. Gen. sg. 
piduno (pituh) v. 104. 

^ 29. t-stems. Nom. sg. m. anusoanto (anuSocan) i. 58. f, 
pariharanti iv. 3. Instr. sg. sandi§antepa (sandiSata) i. 52. Nom. 
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pi. ;iloa*ita (alokayantau) ii, 42, alamkaranta (alamkurvatau) 
V. 27.— Noiii. sg. (t)attabhavam ((t)attrabhavrin) v. 4;i (iv. 7a), 
bliaavain (bhagavan) i, !)8. Vo('. sg. bhaavam (bhagavan) i. 102, 

vi. 61. Iiislr. ag. bhaada (bliavatfi) i 96. bhaavada (bhagavata) 
ii, 3. Gen. sg. bhaavado (bhagavatah) v. f).— Nom. pi. bhavanto 
(bhavantah) iv. 40. Tiie feminine nf bhavam is always hodi iv. 
81, 83, 87. 

§ 30. n-stems. Nom. sg. riia (raja) iv. 73. Voc. sg. raam 
V, 7, raa v. 1!) (rajan). Gen. sg. raina (rajnah) v. 21. maharao 
i. 66 (Nam. sg.), maharaarp i. 58 (Aec. sg, ), mahar.aassa ii 8 
(Gen, sg.) like an a- stem. -Nom .sg. appa (atma) vi. 112. Acc. 
sg. attanaip (atmaiiaml i. 48, Instr. sg attaim (atman.'i) iv. 14. 
Gen. sg. attano (fitraanab) iii. 30 al.so act.anaassa iii. 3) and 
appfinaassa iii. 55— Nom. sg. muddha (murddha) v. 64. jammaip 
(janma) ii. 46, sakkhi (sfiksi) vi. 90, nioavatti (niyogavarti) vi, 
112. Aec. sg. vanavasinam (vanavilsmam) iii. 33. Lee, sg pahi 
(path!) ii. 4.— Nom. pi. kesarina (kesarinah) v. 7, phalasino 
(phala^inah) v. 19 Gen pi. niv.asinam fnivasinain) \a 64, 
vanavasinam (vanavasinaip) ii. 16. 

31. s-stem. Gen. pi. accaranam (ap'.arasrau) iv. 79, 

Pronouns. 

§ 32. 1st Person. Nem sg. ahaiPr several tinnes, ham i. S6, 
only once. Acc. sg. mam, sevanal time.s, mam i. 84 only once, 
perhaps to be corrected into mam. Instr. sg. mae. Gen sg. 
mama and me. Loc. sg. mayi i. 52, only once. -Nom. pl.amhe v. 
25, only once. Gen. pi. ahmanam v. 25, t\vic(*. 

§ 33. 2nd Person. Nom. sg. tumam, several times, tuvam 
V. 49, only once, sumam v. 12 is to be correcfi'd into tumaip. 
Acc. sg. tumam. In i. 64 the reading is wrong. Instr. sg. tue, 
tae (once). Gen. sg. tava (thrice), tuba (twice), de (twice), te 
(once). Instr. pi. tuhmehiip. Gen. pi. tuhm(mh)anam. 

'^34. Demonstratives, tad- : -Nom. sg. m. so; f. sa;n, tam. 
Acc. sg. m. tam. Instr. sg. m. tena (four times), dena (once). 
Abl. sg. m. tado. Gen. sg. m. tassa; f. tae. Loc. sg. tahiip- 
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Nom. pJ. m. te, de (ii. 42 chaya wrong). Gen. pi. m. da^am. — ta, 
several times. 

etad-: Nom. sg. m. eso, s. t. esa (3 times), f. esa. n. edam. 
Acc. sg. m. f. n. edaip Instr. sg. m. n. edina. f. edae. Gen. sg. 
n. edassa. Jjoe. sg. f. n. etassim, edassirp.— Nom. pi. m ede. n. 
ediini (Sanskrit influence?) Instr. pi. m edehiip. Gen. pi. m. 
edanam.— ettha several times. 

idam- : Nom. sg. m. aam. Acc. sg. m. n. imatn. Abl. sg. m. 
imado. Gen. sg. m. f. se — ido, several tirae.s. kidiso so: (li. 18) 
tlie reading is doubtful. 

§ 35. Relative. Nom. sg. m. jo. n. jana. Acc. sg. n. jain. 
Tnstr. sg. m. jena. Gen. sg. jassa. Loc. sg. jahiip. 

36. Interrogative. Nom. sg. m. ko. f. ka. n. kim Acc. sg. n. 
kim. Instr. sg. kena, Abl. sg. kisa (never kissa). Gen. sg. 
kassa.—kahaip, kaliim and kudo. As to tlie combinations of ko 
and kim, the following occur: kovi i. 84, iii. 55, vi. 93; kona i. 104; 
konukhu iii. 30; kimvi iv. 74, 79; kimdu iv. 40 ; kimli ii. 43 ; 
kimnukhu i. 82. (kocci and kimci do not occur). 

§ 37. Pronominal Adjectives, antarena v. 13, vi. 90. anno 
i. 88, vi. 93; anna i. 74. avaratn ii. 30, iii. 30. ubhayamv.il, 
kadamam v. 117. saa i. 64, saam i. 82, sayam i. 108 (sva?). 
savvo iv. 18.— parakeraam (parakiyaip) i. 25, paraeraaip i. 25, 
parakeraena iv. 64. 

Numerals. 

§ 38. One. ea iv. 19, ekkaip v. 77, ekkena i. 64, eassal ii. 12. 
— anea ii. 12, bhuvapekka vi. 93, eaVnl i. 82, 88, iv. 16, eavnlip i. 
82, eavnie ii. 12. 

§ 39. Two. duve ii. 1, v. 21. donnaip (dvayoh) v. 77.— 
dudio (dvitiyah) ii. 3, -dudiaip ( dvitiyam) iv. 74. — diuna- (dvi- 
guna) IV. 16.— ubhayaip v. 11 ; As to juala ii. 5 see above § 24. 
mihuna iv. 36. 

^ 40. Seven, sattame iv. 5. 
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§ 41. Ten. Dasaraha i. 96, Dasarahe v. 27.— dasamo v. 58. 

§ 42. Hundred, sadaha sadaha (^atadha) v, 64. 

§ 43. Thousand, sahassa (sahasra) vi. 93. sahassarassiip 
(sahasrara^mih) vi. 90. 

The Verb. 

§ 44. The Present. — Indicative. The 3r(l sg. ending is, as a 
rule, -di, only exceptionally -i: aacchai iv. 74 beside gacchadi iii. 
45, iccai (icchati) iv. 87, bahev iv. 79 beside b ihedi (badhate) 
ii. 12, santavai ii 19 beside santavadi (sant .piti) iii. 55, alaip- 
karei iv. 75 beside alaipkaredi (alaipkaroti) ii. 13, disav iv. 38, 
disal i. 82 (dr^yate) are the only examples quotable. The ending 
-de appears in an isolated form, pekkhade iv. 38 by the side of 
pekkhadi (preksate). The 2nd sg. ending is always -si, never -se 
and the 1st sg. ending is -mi. In the pi. the 3rd pers. is very 
frequent. It always ends in -nti, never in -ndi. The 2nd pi. does 
not occur but one example of the 1st pi. is met with; gaamhma 
V. 25. 

The change of the stem final to e is frequent, especially in the 
Imperative: anusaremi iii. 1, tuvaremi ii. 50, bahedi ii. 12, iv. 79, 
badhesi iii. 36, karemi i. 82 etc., alaipkaredi ii. 13, iv. 75. 

Imperative: — The 3rd sg. in-du is very common. 2nd sg:-a 
in gaccha iv. 10, bhana iii. 50, munca v. 62 and samassasa vi. 65; 
-ahi in bhanahi ii. 45 bhayahi iv. 83 sunahi iv. 5, v. 23; -ehi in 
adgsehi i. 14, anavehi v. 15, kahehi i. 32, 42, niivehi i. 12, 
parittaehi V. 1 5, badhebi i. 58, vinnavehi i. 56, vipodehi iv. 17. 
apnesahi iv. 1 is perhaps to be corrected into -sehi. hohi is excep- 
tional. sunpapitu iv. 40, vi. 90 is the only quotable form for the 3rd 
pi. upasappadn v. 43 is to be corrected into upassappantu. The 
other forms of the plural and 1st sg. do not occur. 

Optative: — Very rare, bhave iv. 3, 38 bhaveditti ! ii. 46. 

Roots of the 1st class:— bhu: hodi iv. 18, 91. homi iii. 30 
iv. 10, hohi i. 58, 64, v. 5 hodu iv. 38 anuhodi iv. 18, anubhavadi 
ii. 43, apubhavami iii. 30, pahavadi iv. 46, 56 vi. 90 pahavami 
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ii. 38 iii. 55, iii. 1 , 30 bhavanti v. 27 (chaya abhutfim wrongly) 
pahavanti i. 12.— stha: cltthanti v. 27, 67, anucitthami iv. 17, 
40,— gam: gaccbadi iii. 45, fiacchai iv. 74. gaccha i. 68, 108, iv, 10. 
— tvar- : tuvaremi ii. .10, tuvaredu v. 1. — preks : pekkhadi iv. 38, 
pekkhade iv. 38, pekkhasi ii. 30, pekkhami ii. 45 iii. 55,-smr: 
sumarasi iii. 33, sumarami v. 58 -sr: anusaremi iii. 1. — tr: 
odarami i. 14. — mrj-: pamajj.arai iii. 55. — ruh; adirobadi v. 64.— 
vrdh : vaddbasi ii. 1.— kram: adikkamami iv. 40.— br; haranti 
ii. 5.— ram: abiramadi i. 18.— labb; uvalambbami i. 58.— badb: 
badbesi iii. 36, babedi ii. 12, babev iv. 70, badbeyadi (!) ii. 42.— 
vrt:vatt?ldi i. 12, vattbadi vi. 6J (to be corrected), vattami 
(chaya wrong) iii, 52. — vrdb, vaddbasi ii. 1. — tap. saiptavai ii. 19, 
saiptavadi iii, 55, samtapasi iv. 60. pavvajami i. 82 and padanti 
ii. 5. are in need of correction. 

2nd class:— as: attbi i. 40: ainmi i. 38, (ip)mi i. 64, iv. 44 
(with assimilation) be.side mbi ii. 12, 34. iii. 30, v. 69 and bmi 
vi. 59 i. 4, vi. 63 with printer’s devil; sonti (santi) i. 64. — ya: 
aanti i. 82. 

4tb class:— kup; kuppadu iv. 40. 

5th class: — ci: ocinomi iii. 27. — Sak: sakkanomi iv. 40 — Sru: 
snnahi iv. 5, v. 23 sunnantu iv. 40, vi. 90, 

6th class : —is : icchami iv. 1, iccai iv. 87. — vil: npavisadi 
ii. 11, pavisadi iv, 8.— majj; nimajjami ii, 42. dhr: dharanti 
(dhriyante) vi. 57. 

8th clase:-kr-; alamkaredi ii. 13, alaipkarev iv. 75, karemi 
i. 82, iii. 30, So, iv. 46, karidu (karotu) v. 7 L beside karodu 
vi. 93. 

9th class:— grab: anugabnadi i. 84.— jna, japasi ii. 25 iv. 8 
(with a misprint) etc., janami ii. 42, iii. 30 etc. jananti iv. 6, 7, 
na anami iv. 87. 

10th class:— rflp; nirOvemi iii. 30.— bharts: nib- bhacchadi 
(-chedi) v. 104.— tark: takkemi ii. 6, v. 7.— dhr, dharinti v. 25.— 
mfj ; pamajjami (-jje.?) iii. 55.— pr: paremi i. 6.— vij-; vijjai i. 84 
(vijayati, chaya wrong). 
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Imperfect :—asi iv. 79. ma rod! iv. 15. asa iv. 16 looks like 
Perfect, but it is doubtful ; the passage is corrupt. 

§ 45. Future ; — The ending of t!ie 1st sg. is, as a rule, -ip. 
-mi occurs only in a single form, parisussami vi. 15. The 3rd 
sg. ending is -di and tlio pi, ending, -nti, appear in a single in- 
stance, saipbhavissanti iv. 40. Forms with the thematic -i- are 
very frequent, bhu: bhavissadi i. 50. gam: gamissaip iv. 40, 
iv. 40, stha ; apucitthissadi v. 25, apucittbissaip ii. 50. prek? ; 
pekkhissadi iii. 55, pekkhissaip lii. 30, sr: osarissapi iv. 36 
(chaya incorrect), vrt: anuvattissadi iv. srp. uvas I ppoissaip 
11 . l3 upasappissaip iv. 40 (chaya in both places incorrect). 

caks: acakkissadi iii. 1. rud: roissaiji iv. 16. 

kup kuppissadi iv. 40. Sram: vissamissaip, i. 16. 

prach: pucchissaip v. 100, 112. 

kr kara'ssatp i. 108 (chaya wrong), iv. 14. 

bandh:— nibbandbaissaip v. 5. 

varn; nivvannatssam iii. 30. lak$: lakkhaissapi v. 7. 

§46. Passive: — In addition to — ia-, -ia- is frequently found. 
They are both equally common, adikkhiadi vi. 80, avaipjiadi 
iii. 30, niipdiadi vi. 1 12, pucciadi (procyate) iv, 15, parihariasl iv. 
72,bhapiadiii. 5, vaddhiadi ii. 40 (chaya incorrect), -ia- is perhaps 
due to the contamination of the form -ia- and -ijja-. disai iv. 82, 
dissai iv. 38, disasi iv. 8!) are special forms, 

§47. Causative; — p-causative: anavedi i. 98, anavedu 
V. 119, anavehi iv. 52, vinnvedi i. 62, vinnavemi i. 94, iv. 48, 
vinpavidavvo i. 62, pattbavayauti iv. 48, saddaveauti ii. 42, sad* 
davaissam ii. 13. The other forms arc of the type adivahedi iv. 5 
and adivahemi ii. 11> 

§ 48 , Denominative: — romancedi iii. 30. saccavapadi vi. 
90. saddaveanti and saddavaissaqi quoted above. 

Verbal Nouns. 

§ 49 . Present Participle;— -anta: bhavanto iv, 40, saipdi- 
santepa i. 52 and the like, apiccaritti is corrupt. It is = anuca- 
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ranti acc. to chaya. Feminine form ends in -anti : akkhipanti 
ii. 13, pahavant! iv. 40 and so on. 

-mapa: annesamanassa iv. 77, disamapa vi. 93 (passive)", 
dharamape v. 27 vattamapo iv. 5. 

§ 50. Past Passive Participle: — da The d is dropp- 
ed in a few forms: kampia i. G, lalia iv, IS beside lajida 
V. 21, vipiggaa V. 7, samvaddhia ii. 12. Tli(3 vowel preceding the 
suffix is generally i short; but pa^igahlda v. 49 beside gahida 
ii. 50 and pigahida i. 40. japida v. 86‘ beside appada v. GO and 
apapuppada vi. 61, vippada iv. 38 and ahippada iv. 66. Of the 
forms without i the following may be quoted: adikkanta iv, 68 
etc. adimuttu iv. 79, kida i. 82 etc., gada i. 36 etc. gaddha 
(grathita) iii. 27, jaa i. 14, iii. 1 beside jada ii. 12, vi. 15, 
^thida iv 2 etc., paripaddha v. 5, samarudha v. 5. 

-na; ahippa (bhid-) vi. 88, asappa (sad) iv. 2 etc,, pacchappa 
(chad) iii. 55 and paccappa iv. 79 (to be corrected), pasappa iv. 
58 etc., and visappa v. 49 (sad), vicchippa (chid) iv. 7 and 
vitthippa (str-) v. 117. puppa (pf. or pur) i. 90 etc. — dippa 
(datta) v, 8G; and mahapadipp'i iii. 27 is corrupt, perhaps the 
correct reading is maha padippada and mae padippada. 

§ 51. Gerundives, -davva: apugahidawfi i. 56 and apug- 
gahidavva i. 62, apucitthidavvaip iv. 64, japidavvaip iii, 30, 
hodavvaip iv. 19, and so on. 

-apia: apukampania i, 96, dassapio iii. 30, padipalapla i. 96, 
vajjapla iii. 41, soapTa ii. 12, iii. 50, with soapijjo (hi. 50) in the 
very next line, also silahapijjaup i, 78, sambharaplaip ii, 7. Note 
patthapiaip ii. 12 with short vowel, -a does not occur. 

§52. Gerund, -ia is common: ajapia iii. 30, apucit^ia iv. 
42, uddisia iii. 27 beside uipdisia ii. 28, gacchia v. 21, bhavia i. 12, 
bhamia (bhutva) ii. 12, uvalaipbhia i. 38, supia ii. 6, sumaria v. 
15, 27, and so on. kadua and gadua are exceptional. 

§53. Infinitives, -idupi: apakkamidnm iv. 74, uvekkhiduip 
iv. 40, upahasidupi iv. 87, odaridupi i. 6, ogahidupi iv. 5, japi- „ 
duip iv. 1 and so on, kaduip iii. 1 and saipthaduip i. 6 are the 
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only forms without union vowel. Note nivvasiduip (nirvasayitum) 

i. 60, visajjaiduip (visarjayituiji) iii, 30 and adivahiduip 
(ativahayituip) ii. 12. 

§54. Formative suffixes, a (-ka) : kumaraa v. 21, puttaa 

ii. 1, bhirua iv. 60, mukhao iv. 19, simaptaa i. 62, sangitaa iv. 1. 

-ttapa (-tva) : adhannattapaip i. 40, avikafattanepa vi. 101, 
nisaipsattanaip ii. 43, dhanijattanaip i. 58, mahijattapepa i. 48, 
mahattanena v. 15, 112. 

-da ( ta): avissasaniada ii. 12, anuragada ii. 27, 39, agoarada 
iv. 38, avinidada iv. 40, parahinada iii. 30, lahuda v. 15. 

-do f'-tas) : aggado i. 12 etc. ido i. 68 etc. gupado v. 9, 
dosado V. 9. In the chaya the Abl. -ado is several times con- 
founded with this suffix: cf. dukkado ii. 12, muhado iv. 79, v. 64> 
visaado i. 60, simhasanado v. 62, hiaado i. 60. 

-ha (-tha) : annaha iv. 91 , jaha, jaha iv. 1 9, taha i. 14, etc. 
savvaha i. 82 etc. saipvaha iv. 40. (-dha): sadaha (Satadha) 

V.64. 

-nietta (-matra) : adimattaip ii. 19, iii. 5.5 ; but uvalaipbhamet- 
taena i. 40, suraarapamettaena i. 62, suaraattaipa, in a corrupt 
passage, ii. 12. It apijears that -metta is the form accepted by 
our author and the first word is to be corrected accordingly. 

-dara, -tama (-tara, -tama): ahiadara ii. 12 etc. uccadara 
V. 21, guTUdara v. 7 also guruara v. 7, loladara v. 21. -appatama 
V. 5 ttha : jettlia i. 76, etc. 

§ 55. Indeclinables. 

aV occurs three times, once (iii. 36) in this form and twice 
(ii. 19, iv. 60) in its Skt. form. ayi. Bhasa uses this word only 
once in all his dramas and Kalidasa twice, once in his ^akuntala 
and another time in his Urva^i. 

amho iii. 30. Not used by other dramatists: Bhasa has 

aipgho and Kalidasa, hainho. 

aho i. 40 and in five other places. 
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aviha v. 62, Bhasa and Kalidasa have avida. 

adu (uta) v. 9, 102. 

evva, sixteen times, and eva, only twice, jeva is found once, 
iv. 19, in a doubtful passage. 

evvaip, 28 times, and evaip, only twice. 

kila iv. 87, v. 2 ) and kila v. 25 (twice), 64. 

kisa, seven times. 

khu, always, never kkhu. This word occurs 8 times after a 
long vowel, 7 time's after a short vowel (always either naor nu) 
and 6 times after anusviira. Tiie use of kkhu predominates over 
this form from the 7th or 8th century, hu which is common in 
Bhasa and Kalidasa, does not occur. 

jeva, see above ; not after anusvara, 

ca V. 27 after anusvara and once again in the combination 
annacca iii. 1; elsewhere always a even after anusvara. 

tti (iti) after a vowel, several times, ti after anusvara, four 
times (ii, 43, iv. 5, v. 117). ciraduhkhasahayaip tti is, therefore, 
to be amended, cf. § 3. 

daniip, eleven times, dani appears once (i. 82) in a passage 
which is corrupt, dani appears only in Bhasa. dani in i. 82 is 
to be amended into daniip, cf. 3. 

paip (nanu) ii. 37, 47. Once pu (i. 48) is said in the chaya 
to represent (incorrectly) nanu; elsewhere nu always represents 
nu. cf. § 3. 

bho is used several times in addressing persons. 

vi (api) : cf. § 3, but pi does not occur although it is frequent 
in the earlier dramas. 

via (iva), but vva which appears in some of the later dramas 
does not occur. 

haddhi. This form occurs in four places, repeated twice in 
three of the places, haddhi occurs in a single passage where it is 
also repeated. Bhasa always uses the shorter form and among 
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the later dramatists the longer form is decidedly more common. 
P'or our drama haddhf appears to be the propei- form, 
hala, thrice, once with cerebral J. 

hi hi occurs once (v. 21) in combination with bho. Bhfisa has 
always hi hi without bho. Kalidasa uses both forms while Har$a 
has always hi hi bho. 

ha and he: each once (i. 34 and i\^ 85). 




iiBER DIE ALTESTEN INDISCHEN METRIKER UND 

IHR WERK 

Von 

Hermann Jacohi 

1 

Die Metrik (chandas) ist eins der sechs Vedangas, das vorlet- 
zte in dor ersten Aiifzdliliiiig dcrsolbon in der Mimdaka TJpani?ad 

l, 1,5; als soJchos gait von je das Cliandahsutra des Pingala. Es 
liegt nns in zwei I’a'^t idfoili.schen liczensionen vor, die Weber* 
als die des Rg und Yajns bezeiclinet bat, Sagenliaft ist, was die 
Tradition von Pingala bericbtet. Er soil ndmlicb, wie Patanjab, 
ein Naga geweson und von einein Makai-a vershlungen worden 
seiiP. 

tjber das Alter des Cliandahsutra bisst sich nichts mit 
Bestirnmtheit ausraaclieu. (largya*, der Verfasser des 
Samapari^ista iiber vedische Metrik, nennt unter den Quellen fiir 
dies sein Werkclien den Pingala; dcssen Cliandahsfltra gait also 
in don Ansldurern der vediscUen Wissonschaft als Autoritdt, wie 
es bei eineui Vediinga auch niclit anders zn erwarten ist. Die 
erste cbronologiscb einigermasson datierbare Erwdhnung 
Pingala 's findet sich itn BhaSya zuni Miinaipsasutra I, 1, 5 (S. 16) 
indeinlangen Zitat aus dem Vrttikara (Dpavarsa 2,, 3. oder 4, 
Jahrhundert n. Chr.), Dort lieisst es: “Nieraand ausser Pingala 
Oder einem, dor dessen Werk ancrkennt, wiirde unter m (makara) 
einendreisilbigen Versfusz (trika) aus lautcr Ldngen (sar^aguru) 
verstehn.’’ Die Besciireibung der Metra durch die Buchstaben; 

m, y, r, s, t, j, bh, n, (I, g) gait also schon fruh als charakterist- 
isch fur Pingala ’s System. 

1. Tndische Studien VIIl, S. 162. Dies filr unsere Kenntnis 
der indischeiu Metrik grundlegende Werk ist bier tiberall goraeint, 
wo bei dem Namen ‘Weber’ nnr di<' Seitenzabl augegeben wird. 

2. Pancatantra, Purnabbadra’s Rezension, TI, 29, 

3. Weber, S. 158. 
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Weniger kiinstlich und vielleiclit alter ist die Methode, die 
Stellen der Zeile anzugeben, wo lange Silbeii Stehn, wie es noch 
im ttrutabodlia gcschielil. Bharata kennt beide Methoden, woraos 
sieh orgibt, dasz das Natyal§astra junger als Pingala's Werk ist. 
Seine Autoritdt stand also selion in don ersten Jalirhnnderten 
unserer Zoitreclinmig fest ; wieviel holier sie liinanfrcieht, lasst 
sicli nicht bestiminen ; dock kann man ein betrdelitliches Alter 
fiir dieselbe wahrscheinlich raacheii, obschon znndclist dor An- 
scheiu dagegen zu sprechen sclieint. 

So konnte man betonen, dasz Pingala in dem Vedanga iiber 
Metrik die weltliche Metrik viel eingehender behandelt als die 
vedische. Jedocli bietet das Vedanga Gramraatik ein xlnalogon, 
insofern Panini zur Grundlage derselben die bhasa macht, die 
vedischen Sprach-erseheinungeu aber nur als Ausnahmen zu 
seinen Regeln behandelt. Man konnte sick vielleiclit als ein 
Argument iur ein verhdltnismdssig jimges Alter Pingala’s darauE 
berufeu, dasz er eino so grosze Zalil, wcit tibei' Inmdert, von 
‘kunsiticlion’ Sanskrit Metra, d. li. solclieii lolirt, in denen nicht 
nur die Zahl der Silben, sondern aiicli deren Quaiilitdt unverdnder- 
lich festgesetzt ist. ills musz also zu seiner Zeit eine hochent- 
wickelte eigeuartige Poesie (nae'i dem Mamen der Versmasze zu 
schlieszen, lyrisch-erotischen Charakters) bei den Sanskrit 
Redendeu bestanden haben. Es ist jedoch nicht abzusehn, 
weshalb nicht schon i'riihe selbst die vistas zarteren Empfindungen 
Ausdruck verliehen haben sollten, wozu ihnen die vedischen 
Metra schwerlich als das geeignete Vehikel erscheinen 
mochten. Fiir den fruhen Uebrauch ‘ kunstliclier ’ Metra 
zeugt librigens Patanjali. Wie ndmlich Kiel horn' gezeigt 
hat, siud unter jenes Zitaten im MahabhaSya eine Anzahl 
Strophen in ‘kUnstiichen’ Metren, und zwar auszer Upajati une 
fcalini, uamentlich solche von einfachem Rhythmus, ndmlich die 
jambischen, trochdischen und spondeischen Dimeter: Pramafli, 
Sainani und Vidyunmala, i'erner die anapdstischen und daktyli- 


3. Ind. Ant. 3884, S. 22811. 
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schen Tetrameter Totaka un dDodhaka. In diesen ‘kiinstliclien 
Versen waren grainmatisclie Lehrsdtze abgefasst and disciitiert, 
ebenso wie spdter gerado d'e abstrakteston Disziplinen 8icb 
dbniieh gebautor Stroplien (Bliujangaprayata, Sragvinl) mil Vor- 
liebe bedienen. Eine besonders kunstlictie Stropbo der Art zitiert 
Patanjali zu Vltl, 2, 55, sie hat das Schema ^ ^ | u u u u u u— 1| 

Es setzt eine lange literarishe tjbniig vorans nm die Spraehe so 
goschmeidig zu inaehen, dasz solbst abstrakto T ummta in dieseni 
kttnstli c'lien Vorsmasz behandelt w’erden ki)nnten, oder gar in 
der Vidyunmalfi, einer Stroplie von 32 langen Silben. Zu dem- 
selben Sehlusz t'uhrt die aehr lidufige Vei-vvendung der Arya 
zu Karikas im MahablniSya. Dio Arya (Gatha) war das leitende 
Metrum im Prakrit, von dort drang sio in das Saipskrit ein und 
erwarb sich solclie Giinst, dasz sie in wissenschaftlichen Werken 
mit dera ^loka erfolgreich eoneurrieren konnte. Die Giammatiker 
deren Verse Patanjali zitiert, durften zumeist ira 3 ten Jalirliund- 
ert vor Chr. gelebt liaben. Ilmen ging die Rntwicklnng der 
Kunstpoesie voraiis, was wold einen betrdehtliehen Zeitraum in 
Ansprueh nahm, araus haben sich nur durCtige Spnren erhalteii, 
wozu zwei Praharsini Sfropheii, eine I’ramanl- und eine Upajati- 
zeile gehoren, die Patanjali zn Tl, 2, 34, VITI, 3, 87 zitiert. 

Vorstehende Rrorterung liber das Alter der ktinstlichen 
Motra war hier notig, mn zu zeigen, das Pingala wohl dem 3. oder 
4. Jahrhundert D. Chr. angohort haben kann. 

Pingala nennt mehrere Vorganger in der weltlichen Metrik ; 
KaSyape, Saitava, Rata und Mandavya; aber siene Angaben iiber 
deren Lehren sind nicht derart, dasz man aus ilinen einen Rinblick 
in den damaligen Stand der weltliclnm Metrik gowinnen konnte. 
Aber wir lomnen aus seiner Behandlung des Theinas den Fort- 
schritt erkennen, den die Disziplin ihm verdankt. Wir gedachten 
bereits oben des seiner Erfindung zugeschi-iebenen Kunstgriffes, 
die Versfiisze (trika) durch Buchstaberi zu bezeichnen, wodurch 
sich die raetrischen Scliemata auf algebraische Pormeln bringen 
lassen. Die Erkldrung dieses Kunstgriffes bildet die Einleitung 
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zu seinem Lelirbucli wne zti Fanini's Graminatik die Sivasutras, mit 
denen sie sich aueli liinsiehtlich ihref praktischen Bedeutung t'iir 
die Disziplin vergleic'ien lasscn. Audi darin erscheint Fanini’s 
Astadhyayi vorbildlidi t'iir Fingala, dasz sein Chandahsutra 
ebenfalla aus adit Adiiyayas bestelit. Desbalb hat die Bemerkung 
Sa<JgnruSiSya’s in seinem 1184 n. Chr. verfassten Kominentar zur 
Rgannkrama^i, dasz er Faniniyauuja sei’, einen guten Sinn, wenn 
sie auch nidit worOich zu nehmen sein wil d. 

Audi sonst greil't Fingala za kiinstlidien Mitteln, um ver- 
wiekelte Ersdieinungen libersiddlidier darzustollen. Deutlich 
zeigt sidi dies bei der Lehre vom ^loka. Darin gelit er ndmlicli 
(5,9) voiii Vaktra aus, ciiior seltenen Strophe,® in der audi 
die geradeii Ibadas wie die iingraden des ishika gebddet sind. 

Dasz or diose Darstellungsweise, d'o sidi andi bei den 
ubrigon Metrikorn wiederfindcl , naelilrciglicdi ('ingei'uhrt hat, 
Idsst sidi nodi aus seinen sutras erkennen. Denn hevor or angibl, 
dasz iin Vaktra die Silbon 5-7 einen Bacdiins (y) bihhm, lehrt er, 
dasz von den Silbeii 2-4 der Anapdst (s) und Tribradiys (n) 
ausgosdilossen sind, und in den gerailen Pad as auszerdem der 
Amphimacor (r). Letztere R igel liat aher nnr fiir den eclitea 
^loka Sinn, weil durdi sie der .TainbiH v ir dem DijauibiH ui-ige- 
sdilossen, also die Anfeiriandert'')lge dreier Jainhen vermieden 
werden sollte. Man sielit nidit ein, weshalb vor dem Antispast 
bez. Epitritus primus ( - - ~ ) ein .rambns in den ungi’admi Padas 
des Vaktra zuldssig, aber in dendurdiaus gloidien geraden Padas 
verboten sein sollte. Dio Verwirrung ent-itand offenbar dadurch, 
dasz mit dlteren sutras, die den ec'iten Sloka lehrten, soldie uber 

1. Weber, S. 159f. 

2. uber ihre Vcrwendung in der Akhyayika siehe 
Bharaaha T, 2G, Dandin I, 26. Ich kenne nur vier iiltere Vorkorn- 
mnisse: das Beispiel in Bharata XV, 130, den Mustervers in der 
Brbat-Saiphita 104, 56, die von llalayudha zu Fingala V, 13 
arlgefulute zweite Strophe, die schon bei ^abarasvamin zu 
Mima^sa Sutra I, 1, 24 (p. 33 unten) mit einigen Varianten 
angefxihrt wird, und Har^acarita IV, 3. 
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das Vaktra vei'bunden wairden, iiioht bios iin Anfang, sondern auch 
im Foitgang der Dai'stellung (z. B. 14 utid 17), Dadurch ist 
Pingala’s Lelire vom Bloka (welcben N’aiueu er aiclit gebraucht), 
sebr fontus, undbei deu spdtereii Mel 'ikerii ist sie nicht wesent- 
licli bessei’. Wa'iirscbeinlieli batten db; Ivnnstdic'itev aucb den 
Sloka zu variieren versncbt und darnin das Vaktra ei'l'nndeii, dies 
hat dann Pingala in seine Darstellung des :^lolca eingettacliten, so 
vvenig auch die wirklicbe Bedeiitung des Vaktra der ihra beigeleg- 
ten theoretischen auC die Daiier eiitsprocbeu liat. Es scheint 
Ubrigens Saitava, e;no der vedischeii Armstubb dlinliclu^ Stroplie, 
in der alle Padas aut‘ Di jainbus bez. Pdon secundus ( 
ausgelien, seiner Lehre vom Sloka zugrunde gelegt zu haben;^ 
dem gegentiber ware Piugata’s Ausgelin vom Vaktra eine 
Neuerung. 

Kin kunstliclies I’rinzip, das Pingala eingelubrt zu liaben 
scheint, ist fernor die Messnng gewisser Metra na^’h der Morenzahl. 
Dadurch bringt er verschiedenc Metra, wio die Vaitallya-Arten 
und die Matrasaniakas, die manigfaltigeii Drspruiigs sind, ohue 
von Anfang an (>t\vas init der Morenzahl zu tun gehabt zu liabon, 
in (hner Ivlass*^ uiitcu’. Wie u]ibe.’e(‘litigt dies 1‘rinzip ist, zeigt 
sich doutlicli darin, dasz nan <lie iinver iuderliciien VaitiUfyas von 
denen getrennt werden mussten, in denen eine lauge Silbe gleich 
zwei kurzen, und imigekehrt geUen. 

Pingala’s ilestreben, die bunte Masse der verscldedenartigst' 
en Versmasze in ein System zu bringen und dadurch ubersichtlich 
zu machen, hat offenbar dein Chandahsutra zu seinein hohen 
Ansohn verholfen. Dessen System ist in seinen (t rundzUgen auch 
bei den spdteren Mctrikern in (loUiing geblu^bon, wenn es auch 
im Einzelnen niclit an Verbesserungsversuclion gcfehlt liat. 

Pingala teilt die Metra folgendermaszen ein: 

1. Pingala erwiihnt diese Strophe bei den Vipulas. Diese 
Vipula ist einige Male im Mahabharata belegt, aber niemals in 
beiden ITalbversen zugleich, was doch das Wesenttiche bei 
Saitava ’s Strophe ist. 
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I Die aul‘ g mas von 4 Moren aul’gebauten Stroplien, in 
deiien je zvvei Padas zu einern lialbvers verwaclisen sind: 
die vorscliiedonen Arya-Arten. 

II. Die Metra, in denen die Anza'il del' Moren bestimmt ist. 

(I iind II bilden den Ln'ialt des 4. Ad'iylya. Die Spdteren 
nennen die zu I und It gehoi'ige i Vei'sinasse jatP, nnd 
zwai' die nnter T Ganxccha.'id is, and die unter IT Matra- 
cliandas. 

Ill vrttam. Pingala gibt Iceine Definition, sondern geht 
sofort zuf Rinteiinng der vrttas uber: 
a. samam (sainavrtta) von vier gleiclien Padas; 
h. ardhasamam (ardbasainavrtta) von zvvei gleielien 
Versliiilfton, in denen aber die Padas ungleieli said; 
c, visamam (vi$amavrtta), alle Padas sind ungleieh. 
llierhin worden a’lo Metra gostollt, di(' in a. nnd b. 
niclit unter znbringen siml. Tndiese Ivlasso stellt Pingala 
ancli don ^loka (Vaktrain). flemaeandra ist ihra darin 
gelblgt, wiihrend Kedarabliatta iin Vrttaratnakara ilm 
zwiselu.m den Vaitaliya-Arton und den Matrasainakas 
cinseliiebt. Die Scliwierigkeit liogt darin, dasz in den 
jeder Pada scin bestiinintes Schema liaben soUte, und 
das trifft ebon anl' den Sloka nicht za. Walirselieinlich 
waren es Bcdenken iilin'ieher Art, die Pingala bestim- 
mten, vor der Lehre vom ^loka (Vaktra) in V, 9 ff. die 
reguliiren Anustubh-vpttas (in V, 6-S) zu behandeln, 
niiinlicli die trocliiiisehe Samani, die jambischo Prama^ti 
und das Vitanain, unter welchein Namon die ubrigen 
AnusPd)!:-vrttas zusaraincngeFasst sein sollerP. Diese 
kommen dadurcli in den Ani’ang des Abschnittes iiber 
die vrttas (III) zu stelien, wilirend ihre richtige Stelle 
ini 6. Adhyaya ware. Dort lehrt Pingala folgeriehtig 
die Pramani und Samani nicht, sondern nur Citrapada, 

1. padyam catuSpadani tac ca vrttam jatir iti dvidha. Zitat 
bei Halayudha zu, V, 1, Heniacandra zu T, 11. 

2. Halayudha ad V, 8, Hemacandra ad II, 82. 
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Vidyunmala und Manavakakiiditakam’. Aber eigent- 
lich sollte or aueli diese iiiebt Ic'liron, da sie sclion im 
Vitanam eiiibegrifferi sind. Dies sclieint dei' Sinn einer 
Bcmeikung des isvetapata^ yai soin, woiiibci' Italayudlia 
7.11 V, 8 cine Strophe beibvingt. Abor trot/, diesei' 
Inconseqiienz ist an der Eclitlieit von V, ti-S nicht zn 
zweil'eln, da ja d('r spatere Abschnitt liinsio'itlieli der 
Sainani nnd Ib-ainfini daraaf Tiueksiclit niinint. Wabr- 
scbeinlich war in Pingala's Qnellen der Sainmelnarne 
Vitanam fur andere als die beiden genannten Aletra 
ubiicli; da aber zu seiner Zeit einige Vitana-Strophen 
sclion besondere Xainon bekoinnien liatten, so konnte er 
sie im (3, Adiiyiiya je an ilirer Stelle aul'luhren. 

Dagegcn ist der Ab-chnitt VIII, 2-19 siclier oin sp'iterer 
Zusatz, wic Weber, S. 1S4 und 414 gezeigt liat. Er felilt 
tats-iclilicli in alien Mss. der Rg-, und einigen d(!r Yajus-Rozimsion. 
Zwar ist zu dicsom xibscluntt I Jalayudlia’s Commentar vorliaiidon, 
aber seine Echtlieit ist yweifellial't, vgl, Weber, S. 414 f. Da 
Bliarata und Varaiiamiliira die meisten dor in VIIL' gelelirten 19 
Metra nicht kcnnen, iniisz der betreffendo Absc'initt nacii dem G. 
Jalirliundert zugel'iigt sein. Ileiuacandra aber 'lat ilin w iiil 
gekannt, da or alie 19 Metra lelirt, Avenn aucli G init andern 
Nanien.’ 


1. In dieser ReihenI’olge in der Yajus-Rozension. Weber, 
S. 36 f. 

2. Derselbe kritisiert auch nacli TTalayudlia I, 22 
Pingala’s Bell re von dor syllaba anceps am I’adaschlusz, und soil 
auch (vg). Weber, S. 222 note) mit -Mandavya und andern die 
Lehre von den Zdsuren verworfen haben. 

3. Im Vrttaratnakara (Commentar Paneika) fiuden sich 
von diese 19 Metra nur 9. Dies ist urn so bemerkensAvcrter, 
als auch diese kiirzeste Rezension des arg interpolierten Werkes 
durcliAveg mehr Metra in jeder Ivlasse aufziihlt als I’ingala. Wenn 
also der Redactor den betreffenden Abselinitt im 8. Adhyaya 
gekannt haben sollte, so miisste er ibn als unocht angesehn und 
darum ignoriert haben. 
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Der Rest des 8. Adhyaya ist zweifellos echt. Er handelt 
tiber den Prastara, die systeniatische Anordung der Metra, and 
die Stelle oiiies jeden in dcmseJben. Goldie algebraisdie Spekula- 
tionen liaben von je den indisdien Geist lebhaft interessiert, und 
wir liaben keinen Grund zu bezweifeln, dasz sie auch sehon 
Pingala bescliiirtigt haben Derselbe Gegenstand wird audi von 
Bliarata iin 14. Adhyaya beliandelt, teils iibereinstimmend mit 
Pmgala V, Il-S, VIII, 20 ff., teils daran anklingend. 

2 

Die zweiplteste Quelle fiir nnsere Kenntnis der Indisdien 
Mctrik ist das N'atya^astra Bharata’s. Piir ihn ist die Metrik 
nidit Selbstzweek, sondern er beliandelt die Meti'en insorern sie 
ini Drama Vervvendung linden. Er vidniet der iMetrik den 
ganzen lo. Adhyaya: Chandovyllividhi, und den 32teu:Dhrii- 
vadhyaya, zum Teil. Die ini I.'). Adhyaya gelehrten Metra 
sollen in Drainen undandern Diehtnngen verwendet werdeii, die ira 
32ten sind Gesangsstroxihen. 

Betraditen wir zner.<t Bharata’s Metrik im l.i. Adhyaya. 
Wie oben bereits beinerkt, gilit er bei Besdireibung der sainavrt- 
tas die tStelleii ini Vers:* an, wo lange (bez. kui'ze) Silh.ni stehen; 
aber bei den ubrigen vrltas lieddmt er sidi der trikas, die charak- 
toristisdi iur Pingala’s System sind. lietzteres hat darum 
Bharata zweifelsohne gekannt; die allgeineinen Gru'idziige des- 
selben bei'olgt er durdians in der Einteilung nnd Darstellinig der 
jMetra. Aber iin Einzelnen sind Abweiduingen bedontend und 
bedeutsani. So lehrt Pingala 73 saniavrttas, Bharata dagegen 
nur 49, und zndein fehlen von d’esen 10 bei i^ingala. Von den 
ubereinstimnn'iiden Metre ii haben viele andere Namen, nidit bios 
die selteren, sondern audi ganz gewohnlidie. Er g bt den Namen 
Hariniplutain fiir Drutavilainbitain, Aiirameyain fiir Bhujanga- 
prayatani, Nandiinukhi I'iir Malini, Sridhara fiir Mandakranta, 
Vilambitagati fiir Prthvi. Bharata sdibpfte also ii'cht unmit- 
telbar aus Pingala, sondern Iraf seine Answahl aus dem was zu 
seiner Zeit (oifenbar ’ange nadi Pingala) in den Sdinlen 
der Metriker gelelirt wurde. Er selbst sagt dariiber 
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XV, 144 f. ^ “Es gibt n jch andere Metra, die liior von Gelehrten 
beschrieben worden sind; ich liabe sie nie!](: genannt, w'eil s ie 
nicht zur Schonheil beitragon. Alle andiren soli man als 
Gesangstrophen benutzcm Das Genauero uber sie worde ich im 
Dbruvavidbana lehren.” Alan beac'itc, dasz das (rosagte nur von 
den vrttas, zu dcnen aneh der Sloka (XV, 110 ff.), abcr nicht die 
Arya-Arten (XV, 146) gelibreii, Geltniig bat. Diejenigen vrttas, 
welche Bharata im 15. Adhyaya lelirt— a's ; nmsz man vvnlil 
scblieszen— .snilon nicht als Gesangstropheii vcrwendet werden, 
aiisgenniiiiiKwi smd Bathoddhata mid Pramilfilcsai'a (XXXTT, 282. 
291). Darans folgt, dasz dergleichen, in den Drainen vorkom- 
mende Strophen nicht gesuirgen, sondern in Rezitativ (mit 
abhinaya) voigetragen wurden. 

Wir wenden nns nun zur Metrik im Dhruvadhyaya (XXXII). 
Zwar ist das tochnische Detail iiber die Dhuvas in der dortigen 
Darstelleng ohne erkliironden Commentar nns annoch unverstiind- 
lich; aber es ist zweirellos, dasz os sicli dabei nm Verwendung der 
betreffenden Strophen zum Gesang handeU. Es linden sich 
niimlich daranl’ hinweisende Aiisdriicke wie folgcnde: gite 162, 
gitakavidbau 175, gitakavidhane 196. 204, gitakabandhe 213. 
Dafiir spricht anch, dasz die Beispielo niclit in Samskrif vie in XV, 
sondern in Prakrit^ abgel'asst sind. Diese Gesangstrophen 
waren nicht Bestandteile des Dramas selbst, sondern gohorten zii 
dem Conzert, das desseii AufCuhning begleitete. 

Die Metrik der Gesangstrophen war wohl Gegenstand des 
Gandharvaveda des Bliarata nnd ist von der iiu Chandahiastra 
gelehrten grundsiitziicli verschieden. Zwischen beiden Arten der 
Metrik besteht aucli oin ITnterschied in der Behandlung der 
Metra. Pingala beginnt die Aufziihlung und Beschreibung der 
samavrtta mit der Gayatrl-Klasse, deren erstes Aletrum Tanuma- 

1. santy anyany api vrtlani, yany iiktani ’ha pa^clitaih ] 

na ca tani mayo ‘ktani; na ^obhaiji janayanti hi||.’ 

yany atah param atra syur, gitakais tani yojayet ; | 

Dhruvavidhane vyakbyasye te?aip caiva vikalpanam.(| 

2. xi'^er dasselbe babe ich gebaiidelt in Bbavisattakaba S. 84 ff. 
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dhya ist, iind gelit dann die ubrigen Klassen bis zu den 26- 
si Ibigen dureh ; ebeiiso verftihrt Bliarata im 15. Adhyaya. Im 
32. Adhyaya beginnt dagr'gen die Aufzdhluiig mit den einsilbigen 
nnd schreitet so fort bis zn den 13-siIbigen. Die 5 Klassen: Uktha, 
Atyuktha, Madhya,^ PratisOia, und Supratistha, die doeh nur 
theoretische Bedeutung batten, fehlen also in der nrspriinglichen 
eigentlichen Metrik, die durch Pingala nnd Bharata’s 15. Adhyaya 
vertreten ist. Die spiiteren Metriker inachen aber keinen 
TJnterschied zwisehen beiden Arten von Melrik sondern fiihren 
in ihrer Anfziihlung der samavrttas alle M(dra anf, dercn sie 
babhaft werden konnten, gleic'igiiltig, weleben Ursprungs sie 
sein mocbten; sie begiunen daher uiit den 5 bei Pinga’a fehlenden 
Klassen, so in TIemacandra’s CbandonniSasana, ira Vrttarat- 
nakara nnd Prakrta- Pingala.® 

Nacb den Dhrnvas behandelt Bbarata nocb andero Klassen 
von Gesangstropben, fur doren Verstrmdnis die Voroffentliehnng 
von Abliinavagupta’s Comraentar abzuwarten ist. Voidiiufig wage 
icb nur mit allein Vorbohalt die Vermutung zu iiuszern, dasz die 
Prakrit Metrik, wie sie in Hemacandra’s CbandonuSasana Adhyaya 
4 vorliegt, sieh vielleielit auf der von Bliarata gebotonen Grundlage 
entwiekelt bat. 

Im Anschhisz an die alteren Metriker sei nocb der im 6. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr. lebende Astronom Varahamibira erwdbnt. 
In dem 104. Adhyaya (grahagocara) der Brhat- Saiphita gibt er 
die betreffenden astrologiscben Regeln in 64 Stropben von 
verscbiedenem Metrum, wobei in jeder Strophe ibr Name genannt 
wird; es sind also Musterverse fiir diejenigen Motra, welche nacb 
seiner Meinung ein Pandit kennen sollte, n'lmlich 50 samavrttas, 

1. Der Name der 3. Klasse madhya, die Mittelste, scheint 
entstanden zu sein, als diese 5 Klassen nocb eine Eiubeit fiir sich 
bildeten. 

2. Es sei aber erwiihnt, das Kseraendra, dessen Suvrttatilaka 
praktiscben zwecken dient, seine Darstellung der Metra mit 
Tanumadhya beginnt. 
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4 ardhasamavrttas und die Arya. Diese Metra erkldrt Bhattot- 
pala, der in den 60er Jahren des lOten Jabrhnnderts schrieb, in 
seinem Commentar mit Berufung aui‘ einen ungenannten Acarya; 
dessen Regeln sind in dem zu lehrenden Metrum abgefasst, und 
zwar benutzt er dazu bei den samavrttas niclit die ganze Strophe, 
wie es Bharata in XXXII tut, sondern nur einen Pada, was eben 
bei Verwendung der trikas moghcli ist. So finden wir liierschon 
dieselbe Metliode, die in spiiteren Handbucheru wie Vrttaratna." 
kara und Chandonianjari befolgt wird. 




DER EiNFLUSS DER VOLKSPRACHE AUF DIE 
ZISCHLAUTE IM ZEITALTER DER 
ENTSTEHUNG DES RGVEDA 

Von Prof. I. Scheftelowit.'^ (Kola). 

Bereits znr Z;'it der Rnistehuiig dei’ Hyninen des Rgveda 
waron in der damaiigen Volk.-^praclif! dcr i'lidor di(> Ziselilauta §, s 
und s in dev Ausspvaclie kaam unlevsehieden. Nnv so ist es 7 ai 
verstehen, dass in Rgv. zuweilen 1.) s lur nraviseh § and s 
steht, 2.) s liintev i, u fur i steht. 

In denjenigen Fallen, in doneii. Rv. ^ sieh fUr avisch s ftndet, 
ist es untev Rinliuss eines in dev I'olgenden Silbe desselben 
Wovtes stehenden S, $ entstanden, wie bei SvaSara (=aw. x^asura), 
Sma^ru ‘Bai t’ (aivisch smech ‘kinn’), ^uska, ^usyati (=aw. hu§ka, 
hao§)’, ilaksna (AV.) ‘sclilijpfvig, glatt’: aisl. slakr ‘schlail’, nd. 
slakk ‘dicke, weiclie Alasso’ (/.inn Suffix vgl. tiksna ‘schavf’: 
ejate).’ 

I. Beispiele, in denen Rgv. s fiir av. ^ steht:— 

(1) Rgv. paipsmA ‘staubig’ paipsii (Ad.) m. ‘Staub’: aw. 
pa«snu ‘Staub’. In MBh, (Kalkuttaev Rd.) I ngt die Sciivcibung 
paqiiSu vov, die abev als sekundav anzuschen ist z. B. X 9, 14 : 

sa hato grasate paip^un. 

(2) Rgv, bus6 n. ‘das Tviibe, tviibes Wettev’ (nuv X 27, 24), 
nach den Lexicugvaphen ‘Abl'all, Sclilacke dicke Scliicht dev 
gevonnenen Milch’, busa ‘tvockenev kuhdungev’ (vgl. z. B. 
Vaijayanti 128 Z. 128; 134, Z. 283; 91 Z. 193), mi. busu, ni. buhu 
(Bvievson. ZDMd. 50, 17). busa ist unmoglich mit Bavtiioloime 
ZBMGr. 50, 712 auf uvind. bria zuviick zu fuhven und zgi 

(1) Vgl. hieviiber Wackevnagel, AUind. Gvammatik I 197, 
Osthoff, Pevf, 493 f., Hivt, B. B. 24, 230, Bloomfield J, A., 

0. S. 13, 118, Hubschmann, Arm, Gvam. 476, 491. RV ^aSvat 
‘wiedevholt, jedev’ ist schwovlich aus sa^vat entstanden, sondern 
gehort zu arm. sos-k ‘einfaeh, allein, gewohnlich’. Demnach ist das 
i in ^aSvat urspriinglich. 
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Pamir bis, biis ‘Dunst, NebeP zu stellen (vg. Johansson KZ. 36 
356 t'.), sondern geht auf urind. buSa zuriick: russ , bus 
‘Staub regen’, za-buset' ‘triib, dunkel werden’, busorgt’ ‘grau, 
dunkel w-erden’, busol ‘schiinmei, schlainm’. Zmn Bedeutungs- 
wande! vgl. aslav. t&c6a ‘Regonwolkc*’, russ. tucarseib. tiiska 
‘Schlacke, Treber, russ. tusknut' ‘triibe werden’, oder slov. 
kaliti se ‘triib werden: lat callgfo ‘Nebel’. 

(3) Rgv, sue! ‘Nadel’, prak. sul, pali suci, neben. ai. ^uka 
‘Granne des Getreides, Btachel eincs .Insekts’, aw, suka ‘Nadel’ 
Hierzu auch ai, suksma neben ^uksina ‘i'ein, genau’. Unadisutra, 
4. 93 leitet suci fdlschlich von. siv+suff. ca ab. 

(4) Rgv. sruti I 46, 11 wofur das KaSinir-Ms. Sruti liest, was 
einen besseren Sinn gibt: 4dar^i vi ^rutir div4h ‘offenbart hat 
sich dcs Himmels Segen’, vgl. Rgv. 11 2, 7. 

Ebenso findet sicli in anderen vedischen Texten s fur ar. §. 

(3) K6sara (VS.) ‘Haar’, aus k4lara: Rgv. k^ga ‘Haar’, 
keSin ‘lang haarig, haarig’, alb. k'e0 (idg. *koi(co) ‘schere’, lit. 
kiiszau ‘schabe’, apkaiszti ‘abschaben’ (Geitler, Lit. Stud. 77).^ 
llierher gchort auch ai. kisala, kisalaya ‘Scli6.ssliiig, Blattknospe’ 
(Vgl. auch Vaijayanti, p. 46). Kalidasa Mcgh. 21: ke^ara 
‘Staubfaden’ ist wohl sekunddre Schreibweise. Begrifliich vgl. 
arv. varasa ‘Haar’: ai. valSa ‘schossling, Zweig’. 

Bloomfield (J. A. O. S. 13) und Walde (Lat. Et. Wtb.) 
nehmen an, dass ai. keSara mit. lat. caesaries ‘llaupthaar’ vor- 
wandt= sei, doch idg. *kaisar hdtte in Lat. zu *caerar werden 
musseu (vgl, lat, aurora, soror). Lat. caesaries geht auf, vorlat. 
•kaidh-s-zuriick : ags. h&d ‘Haar’, germ. *haid, ndd, fries, hede 
‘Werg, Hede’, lit. sukides ‘zerzaust’, daneben idg. •kidh-tou 
*kiddh5n, kizdhon=germ. hizdon, ndl. herde ‘Haar, Werg’, ags. 
heorde, engl. hards, hurds (Sievers, zum Ags, Voc. 24f., Murray V 

(1) Zuin Bedoutungswandel vgl. aslav. kosa ‘Haar’: lit, 
kasyti ‘gelinde Kratzen*, gr. ksco ‘schabe’; Cech. §kutina Haar- 
schopf ’ : lit. skutu ‘Kratze, schabe.’ 
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89, Trautmann, Germ. Lautges. 33). Bisher wurde angeiiommen 
dass in Lat caesaries das s ausnahmswe'se ebensa erhalten 
geblieben ware Mne in lat. miser. Dock ist das 3 in letzterem Wort 
nieht nrspiiinglicli (vgl. WZKM XXI 127). 

(). Musala m. (AV., TS ) ‘Stossel, Ivolben’; die in ^ivapur. 
Adliy. 10. 7)3, sieli findendi' Lesart malala kann sekunddr 
sivn: lit. muszikas ‘sell Idgel’, muszii ‘sehlago’, lat. macro ‘scharfe 
Spitze. ’ ^ 

7. RSsna (V S.) ‘Gurt’; Rgv. ra^anS ‘Striek, Ztigel,’ np, 
rdsdn ‘Striek, Ziigel’, arm. Lelinw. erasan. 

(8) Visa (Katli, A Br.) ndien vasS (TS , SBr.), v4^a (AV., 
VlIT 9, 24) ‘llussiges FVtt;’aw. u0a ‘Kett’, phi. us. Unmdglicli 
ist Cliarpentiers znsaranienstellang von ai.vdsa init aw. vohu 
‘Blut’, ar. vasu, ae. wos ‘Fenchtigkeit’ (KZ. 40, 42 ) 

(9) Suka (AV. 1. 22, 4) fur §uka (Rgv. I, .50, 12 und 
Paippal). 

II. Beispiele, in denen Rgv. s Air ar. s steht. 

(10) Rgv. rbisa ‘Sehlund, Erdspalte’, urind. *rA^$a (zur 
Bildung vgl. rjisa, puriSa: usnisa), lit. urwa ‘Loeli in der Erdo, 
poll!. r6w ‘Graben’, preuss. rawys. 

(11) Rgv. klstl ‘Sdnger’ (Sayana; udgiitr) : aw. kaes ‘lehren’, 
lat. quaere, quaestor, quaestio. Zur Bedentung vgl. aw. saeh 
‘lehren’ : ai ^aips ‘singeu’ ; np ahdng, hanj ‘Belehiung, Rat’, 
phi . frahaxt ‘ausgebildet’, ar. W. *sangh: got. saggws ‘Sang’, 
ahd. sang, got. siggwan; lit. b6ti ‘fragen’, gr. ‘Stimme’. 

(12) ved. birsva (VS. 25, 1, Kath. 25, 9) ‘Z.iliiifleisch’, neben 
varsva (nach Mahidliara = danta-pitha), idg. *volsvo ; gr. 
oulon ‘Zaimfleisch’. Betrelfs der Beliandlung von urgriech. Is, 
vgl. F. Sommer KZ. 32, 386 ff, Brugmann IF. 11, 208 A. 
Anders iiber oulon Scliwytzer KZ. 57. 

(13) Rgv. bisa (wofur vielo Mss. visa sehreiben) Wurzel- 
schoss’ (in bisa-khi,, AV. bisa), mi. bisu, ni. bihu (Grierson 
ZDMG. 50, 17), urind. visa : lit. wystu, ‘sich fortpflanzen’, 

(2) Hier ist das k von der Vollstufen form •kaiS aufdie 
Schwundenstufe ^cis iibertragen, vgl. githa. 
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waisinQ Svachse i maclien’, walsius ‘Fraclit’. Hierzu aucli ai, 
biSyati ‘hoivoib -polien, wachson’ (bhedana-karman, vrddhi 
karman), mir in Nir. 2. 24 uberlipfort. 

(14) R"v. brsaya ptwa ‘Zaubpro' ’ and Bpzoicbming pinos 
Bdmons nrirul. vrSaya, asl vlchv ‘VVaiirsagpr’, vlsiba 
Zanbpi'pi’, PUSS, volchit ‘Zanbp pi ’, wi us v wolchwid ‘zaubprri’ 
asl. volchvica ‘Wabrsagprin’. 

ITT. Boi.spiplp,'in denpn Rgv. $ t'iir § liintpr i, u stpht. 

(15) Rgv. u$a (X 95, 4) ‘fjiebhabei ’ (u$o y4di v6sti) stctit, 
M'ip bpi’oits ('rrassinaiin prkannt bal, fur uSa. Ebpiiso slplit in 
KaSmirisplipn Rgv-Ms. T 162, 11 usidbhyo fiir us^ldbhyo.^ 

Ferner ist in ligv. das auslantpiidp s von dpin Vorb pis wie 
$ bebandplt wordon. So lautet die 2. Sing. Tnj. nnd Inipf. sam- 
pinak fiir *sam-pina$.^ Tn klassiselier Zeit ist von dieser 

Wurzel ferner apikSam, peksyati belegt. Abnlich uberlipfern 
dip Grairanatikpr von karsati die Fornion akrkSat, kraksye, die 
in Anlehming an kariSati gebildet sind, nnd von vive$t,i (\V. vi§) 

(1) In Rgv. T (),5 ist u$4dbhis unnioglieh von USds abznleiten 
(vgl. Scheftelowilz, TF. XXXIII 153 f.) sondeni stelit fiir 
U$&dbhis, wornntpr dip bilfreiplien Marutas 7A1 verstehen sind. 
die in diesein Vers wie aucli sonst bdnfig als marya bezeiclinet 
wprden (I 61, 4; 64, 2 ; 111 54, 13; V 53, 3; 59, 6; 61, 4; VII 50 
1;X, 77, 23), den Indra stets begleiten nnd seine Briider sind 
(vgl. T 70, 2 : Klqi na indra jighaipsasi blirStaro marutas tdva) 
Unter alien Gefdln ten, die Indra in deni Vrtra-Kampfe beistehen, 
sind die Marius die treuesten Heifer. Ein Teil der vedischen 
Lieder und die rituelle Literatur bringt sie so lidufig in Zusam- 
raenhang, dass man die Verbindung als (rernoingut der RV. 
angeselien bat (Hillebrandl, Ved. Myth. Ill 312). Der Vers I 6, 
3 lantet : “Uem Lichtlosen Licbt schalfend, dem Earblosen Farbe, 
O ibr Manner (^Marutas), wurdest du (0 Indra) init den Hu'd- 
reichen (*u§adbbis) zusammengeboren*'. u^ant dient sowohl im 
Sg. als aucb in PL hdufig zur Bezeichnung von Gdtiern. 

(2) Betreffs des p vgl. Ben fey S. V. EinL XXXV. Nach 

Bartholomae IF. Ill 171 A soil pinak nach pr6 pipak” 

gebildet sein. 
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die Formen veksyati, viviksa, wo das 6 von der W. viS her- 
genomtneu ist. In Rg. vividdki (I 27, 10; VIII 85, 12) ist bereits 
das wurzelausl. § vor deni Imp. suffix -dhi wie S bebandelt * 

Patanjali MahabhaSyam (od. Kielliorn, I 24) maclit ausdriick- 
lich darauf aul'meiksain, dass man in der Ansspraelie § und 6 
verwechselo, wesbaJb man |a&a fiiv SaSa nnd palai&a lur pala^a 
sagt. Jabala Upan. 2 bezeugt ferner, dass ^ als s gespi-oehen 
wurde. Darauf berulien z. B. Sebreibungen wie susi, susira (Ap 
Sr.) “Hohlung” neben dlteiem i§u$i, i$u$ira (1. cavus) ; Sraxp^ayitvS 
(AV IV, 16,7) fiir sraipsayitvS,, srgfila (Matni IX, 3U) fiir 
dlteres ^rgala; sveta (Bliavaprak., p. 102) fiir dltoics Sveta 
caturasram (SaubhagyalakSmi Up, in 108 Upanisads ed. J"aiid«- 
rang Jawaji, Bombay, 1925, 549) fiir caturaSram; vaipSiSiya 
(AV'. IX, 1, 14; 16, 9,4) fiir vaipsisiya (Opt. Aor. von van) ; 
kuSmi (MS.) fiir Rgv. kuSma; sikfiasi (Valakhilya III 6; IV 
8 in den Rgv. Mss. Brit. Mus. Add. 5351, India Office 2131) fiir 
SikSasi. VaSi^tha (Bhav. Pur. 139,54,; 140, 30; III 1, 47; IV 
53, 23) fur Vasi^tha; visrabdhah (Bam. II of) fur viSrabdha)^; 
santva, santva ‘Besehwicluigung’ aus Santva, Santva; sari, 
sarika ‘fvrahe’ fur SSri, SarikA : lat. corvus. Weitere Beispiele 
iiber die Verweclislung der 3 Zisciilaute in nadivedischer Zeit 
babe ich in WZKM. XXI 132 behandelt. 

(1) Vgk ferner Scheflelowitz WZKM. XXI, 125 fg. In Rv, 
k6Sa ‘Kufe’ ist das S urspiiinglidi (vgl. daselbst 127). Jiinger ist 
die Schreibung kosa, die zuerst in Praisadliyaya (Ed. Scheftelo- 
witz, Apokryphen d. Rgv.) VII 1 f, TBr. Ill G, 2, MS, IV 13, 2 
belegt ist und zwai' in dun Woil akoSadhavanir (dnras) “die 
nugebogen gehcnden (Tiiren)”.- «a§tl^a (lat. sextus)ans ‘saks-tha 
sas^i aus saks-U. Nach snalegie von caturtha pancama, saptama.- 
catur, panca, sapta bat sicli aus sas^ba die Lautfonn sa? 
ent vickelt, die das urspriinglicbe *saks verdrangte. 




THE WORD ARi' IN THE RGVEDA SaMHITA 

K. Ohattopadkydya. 

II 

^s^Pmr’aeWTrT: I 

sa^qk: II 

It is well known to students of the Rgveda samhita that the 
word ARI' has been used in it in both a good and a bad sense, 
either as meaning ‘active’, ‘pious’, ‘a pious man’, etc., or as 
‘niggardly’, ‘godless’, ‘a niggard or an ungodly man’, ‘a foe’, etc. 
This strange phenomenon has exercised the brains of several 
scholars, * but the riddle of how a word could have such con- 
tradictory meanings in texts of the same period still remains un- 
solved. It has been proposed to analyse the word as a-r i*, 
originally meaning ‘having no wealth’ and having the regular 
accent of a Bahuvrihi with the privative particle a-. The word 
is then believed to run in two different channels, in one ^having no 
wealth' coming to mean ‘meek’ or ‘humble ’> ‘a suppliant’> *a 
worshipper of the gods’> ‘a pious man’> ‘a noble man’ and in 
the other ‘a niggard’> ‘an envious beijig’> ‘a bad person*> 'a 
foe’. This is highly ingenious no doubt but fails to give con- 
viction. It is t le first series which is unconvincing. Passage 
fvom^having no wealth* to ^worshipping* is hard to see in view 
of the fact that the Rksamhita priest often praised his gods for 
the benefit of his rich patron. Besides this, passages like 1-150-1, 
p u r u t v a d a ^ V a'n voce a r i' h, where d a S v a' n= ‘giv- 
ing’ goes along with a r i'h make it impossible, as Neisser points 

1. Grassman, Woerterbnch zum Riveda, 105-6. 

2. Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, 72ff., Oldenberg, 
Z. D. M. G., 54. 177ff. Rgveda, textkritische und exegetische 
Noten, I. 384, II. 28 and passim, Bergaigne, E'tudes sur le lexique 
du Rig-veda, 182, Ghate Lectures on the Rgveda (Ted.), 121-7, 
Neisser, Zum Woerterbuch des Rgveda, 98ff, et cetera, 
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out’, that a r i' h should mean ‘having no wealth’. The second senes 
of meanings is, however, more readily comprehensible. ‘Having 
no wealth’ can easily mean ‘having no wealth to give to others’> 
‘a niggard’, as ‘m a g h a' v a n t' means ‘having wealth’>having 
wealth to give to others’ = ‘bounteous’. The major portion, if not 
the whole of the Rksamhita, being a priestly composition, it is but 
natural that ‘the niggard’ (=refusing Bloomfield’s buksheesh) 
should become a type of all that is bad. 

The references for the tw' sets of meanings are: — 

(1) In Good Sense : 

1-4-6,70-1, 71-3,122-14, 150-1, 184-1, 185-9; 11143-2; IV-2- 
18, 4-6 (?); V-48-5, 51-12; VI-25-7.45-33, 51 2; VII-8-1, 34-18, 
60-lR 92-4; VIII-1-4, 54-9, 61-16,83-3; Valakhilya 3-9; X-27- 
8, 28-1, 39-5, 86-1, 3, 148-3. 

(2) In Bad Sense. 

1-73-5, 118-9,169-6 (?); II-8-2, 12-4, 5, 23-13, lV-16-19, 
20-3,29-1, 50-11; V- 2-1 2, 33-2; VI-13-5, 14-3, 15-3, 16-27, 20-1, 
24-5 36-5,48-16.59-8; VII-21-9, 31 5, 34-10, 48-3, 56-22, 68-2, 
83-5,97-9; VriI-21-6, 24-22, 33-14,39-2,48-8, 49-12, 55 12 ; IX- 
23-3, 61-11, 79-1, 3; X-42-1, 59-3, 115-5, 116-6, 133-3; to which may 
possibly be added 1-33-31, 1-121-15, VI-47-9 and X-19L-1.‘^ 

A B 1’ in a good’ sense seems connected with a r y a" 


3. Op cit., p. 98. 

4. The above references are not copied verbatim from Grass- 
mann. I looked up all these passages and succeeded in 
checking some of his mistakes. The same remark also applies 
to the other references in this paper. 

5. T 33-3 (?). 81 - 6 , 9,121-15(1); II-23-I5, 35 2; IV-1-7,2, 

12, 16-17, 24-8; V-33-6, 9, 34-9. 75-7 (arya'; VI-47-9 (?)- 

86-7; VII-21-5, 64-3, 65-2,86-7,100-5; VIII -1-34, 19-36, 52-7; 
Valakh. 3-9, 6-7; X-20-4; 27-19, 34-13, 76-2, 89-3,191-1 (f). 
Of all these passages 1-33-3, 1-121-15, Vl-47-9, and X-191-1 may 
possibly have a r y a' ^ as gen. sg. of a r i' — 'foe* or ‘niggard^ 
instead of masc. sg. of a r y a'-“‘the excellent one*. 
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‘kitid’, ‘benevolent’, ‘righteous’, ‘pious’ et cetera and a'rya* 
(‘Aryan’ as an adjective and a n )un) in the Rv. S. and a i r y a 
and a r i y a of tlie Avesta and tlie Ancient Persian Inscriptions. 
We should tollow Neisser’s suggestion ’ in adding to the ety- 
mology the Grreek word aptsTo?, moaning ‘n )blost’, ‘best of its 
kind’ which is believed to be one of the irregular superlatives 
of it being further assumed t!iat “ In the early prim. 

Indg. period the comparative and superlative stood in no gra- 
mmatical relation to the so-called positive. I cannot, how- 
ever, help feeling that it was not so and it is on account of the 
disappearance of words that we cannot always find the corres- 
ponding positive or superlative bases in Greek or other langu- 
ages. The Sanskrit language gives abundant illustration of 
the former existence of words and forms which recur later 
only in special combinations, e. g., puspadhanvan (showing the 
old d ha' n V a n =bow), yuva-jani ( the old ja'ni = woman). 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in taking apioi'o? to be a 

superlative from a stem *apt. or •apt. The accent is on the 
first syllable (or third from the end) as in p.eYt<iTOi; 

(— raahistha, from fJ-fe-ja? = Vedic m n ha' h and m a g h a'h 

with accent on the second syllable), tSwro? (=s v a' d i s t h a h 
with accent on the first syllable, though the positive s v a d u'h, 
Greek has accent on the second syllable, eXctXt utos 

(=laghis^hah) el cetera. The passage from ‘noble’ to ‘Aryan’ 
in arya,. airya or ariya is very natural under the influence of 
race pride and it is possible that a r i' has got that sense in 
some passages of the Rgveda samhita.® 

6. 1-51-8. 59-2, 98-3, 103-3, 117-21, 130-8. 156 5; II-ll- 
18, 19; iri-34-9; IV-26-2, 30-18; V-34-(>; 171-18-3, 22-10,25-2, 
33-3, 60-6; Vir-5-6. 18-7. 83-1; ¥111-24-27. 92-1; Valakhilya 
3-9; IX-63-5, 14, X-11-4, 38-3, 43-4, 49-3, 65-11, 69-6, 83-1, 
86-19, 102-3, 138-3. 

7. Op. cit. 

8. Wright, Comparative Grnmmar of the Greek Language. 
378. See also Brugmann, Kurse vi rgleichende Grammatik d, 
indg. Sprachen, 391. 

' 9; E.g. in VI-45-33. 
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I have already said that a r i' in a bad sense is a Bahuvrihi 
formed from a-(=‘not’) and-ri (weak form in compound of rai, 
rayi”' wealth', as in b y h a'^ d-ri et cetera). Tiie usual sense is 
that of ‘a niggard' but sometimes the meaning seems to be ‘a foe.’ 
Tn many cases it is difficult to ascertain whether the poet meant 
‘a niggard (or envious being)’ or ‘a foe’. Tae sense of' foe’ 
realy constitutes a difficulty, because the jiissage from ‘niggard’ 
to ‘foe’ is not so easy as from ‘moneyless’ to ' niggard’ and we 
have other words in the Rv. S. for an enemy, v r t r o', 
d V e' s a s et cetera. In the later language, of course, art 
means ‘an enemy’ and that alone, but tliis gives us no help 
for its correct etemology. A r i' — ‘enemy’ in the Rgvedasamhi tii 
has, therefore, remained a great problem with me for a number 
of years. 

Recently some solution of the difficulty has seemed within 
sight. A somewhat similar word seems to have existed in the old 
Sumerian language, which Gadd transliterates as erim and 
Langdon earlier, as * ari. It will be recalled that Hall threw 
out a suggestion years ago that tlie old Sumerians were con- 
nected with the Dravidians of India and several scholars have 
in recent times followed him and believed, furtiier, in the Sumer- 
ian affinity of the dwellers of the pre-historic Indus basin. It 
must be admitted that connexion of the Sumerians with the Dravi- 
dians or with the pre-historic inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, Lar- 
kana, Harappa etc. has not been proved. Keith's statement, how- 
ever, that the facial aspect of the Sumerian patesi Gudea in his 
statues seems to be “wholly un-Dravidian’’ ’’ cannot be accepted, 
for we do come across such types among Dravidians and I have 
myself seen a number of Dravidians with the receding fore- 

10. Sumerian Reading Book, pp. 2, 65 and ff. and L82. 

11. Sumerian Grammar and Chrestomathy, p. 203. So also 
Delitzseh in Sumerisches Glossar, p. 10 (I a-ri). 

12. See his Ancient History of the Near East% pp. 173-4. 

13. Religion and philosophy of the Vedas, Vol. I, p. 10 n. 1. 
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head and peculiar skull we find in the Sumerian sculptures.^ 
Regarding the further connexion of the Sumerians with the pre- 
historic dwellers nf tlie Indus basin, I may say that a bust I saw 
in the Moherijo (Jaro Aluseum in November, 1928, appeared in my 
eyes as having strong resemblances witii Sumerian statues like 
those oC Gudea.” G. A. Barton in his recent article in the J. A. 
0, S., “Whence came the Sumerians has c mibated the Indian 
hypolhesis. " But his objection that not all the signs in the seals 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-^aro agree with Sumerian signs creates 
no gieat difficulty for we may have here an earlier or a later or 
a different settlement of the same people and some differences in 
writing would be inevitable under the circumstances. Consequently 
the hypothesis that before the advent of the Aryans, the Punjab 
was inhabited by a people having Sumerian affinities seems 
still possible or even likely. Consequently a native word ari or 
erim, meaning ‘foe’, could easily affect Aryan usage and give to 
a-r i'=‘a niggard’ the occasional sense of a ‘foe’, which had the 
good fortune of surviving as the only meaning of the word in 
later Sanskrit, to the exclusion of ‘a niggard’ and of the good 
sense, ‘a kind’ or ‘noble person’. 

14. I must confess that I do not very much believe in identi- 
fication of races of very different periods on purely arithropometri- 
cal grounds, for emigrants have been known to have changed their 
skulls in a few generations under the influence of the new environ- 
ment. See Franz Boas, CJian/fes in the liodily Fanii of Immi- 
grants (Columbia University Press, 1912). Besides this there 
is always in such cases admixture ol' blood with other 
races with a resultant physical change. It cannot be 
assumed that the present day speakers cf Dravidian tongues 
carry cent per cent Dravidian blood. The only safe method that 
can be pursued for proving or disproving the Sumerian affinity 
of the Dravidians is linguistic. But for this we require trained 
linguists, possessing deep first hand knowledge of both the 
languages and not a Waddell or a Vaidyanatha Ayyar. It may 
be noted here that like Sumerian, Dravidian languages are agglu- 
tinating. 

15. See Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 
1925-26, Plate XXVIII. 

lo. Vol. 49 pp. 263 ff. 

17. pp. 264-6. 
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Another classical word for ‘foe’ is arati, which we find in 
the Rv. usually as an abstract or action noun, meaning 
‘niggardliness’, ‘envy’, ‘hostility’, etc.,’* but also as a concrete noun, 
meaning ‘godless person’, ‘demon’ or ‘demoness’ and ‘enemy’’”. 
The accent is on the first syllyable in both the cases. Conse- 
quently we cannot understand the suDidsa as a ‘Bahuvrihi, 
even for the sense of ‘enemy’. The change of meaning from 
‘hostility’ to ‘a hostile being’, without a shift of accent, is prob- 
ably due to personification, t!ie transition being indicated by 
the meaning of ‘demon’ or ‘demoness’. We may find a parallel in 
d V e’ S a s, which is used in the Rv. S. for both ‘animosity’ and 
‘enemy’.”" It is possible, however, that a' r a t i and d v e' s- 
a s as concrete nouns have been influenced by a r T as a concrete 
noun meaning ‘a foe’, because abstr.ict or action nouns (at hast 
those ending in -as or -an) usuilly sii'ft the accent tithe final 
syllable, when meaning concrete or agent nouns. 

The Sumerian word that has b '.eii suggested above as affect- 
ing the meaning of the Vedic word a r i' seems to be a native 
Sumerian word, for though there is a v\ord in that language with 
the same phonetic value but written differently — its mean- 
ing being ‘man’, ‘servant’, ‘s ildier’, ‘army ', ”” (1) there seems to 
be some pictographic connexion between the signs of the two 
words, (2) the sense ‘army ’ seems to supply the connecting link 
between ’man' and ‘foe’ and (3) ur, ”” ‘to bristle’, seems to be the 

18. 1-29-4; 11-7-2, 35-6; IV-4-4, 50-11; V-53-14; VI-53-14; 
VI lG-27, 44-9, 48 16, 59-8; V^il-83 3, 5, 97-9; VIII-39-2, 48-3, 60-1; 
IX-79-3; X-34-14, 63-12, 133-3. 

19. 1-43-8, 99-1 (a r a t I y a t a' h); [1-38-9; Iir-18-1; V-2 
-6; VI 4-5; VII-1-7; IX 96-i.), 97-10; X-85-32. 

In 111-24-1 , lV-26-7, IV-27-2, IX-79-1 and X-57-1, a' r a t i may 
possibly be a concrete noun but this is not certain and 1-116-21, 
111-23-5,9, VllI 9-1, VllI 11-3 and VllI-60-4 are wholly doubtful. 

20. Grassmann, Woei lerbuch zum Rigveda, 653. 

21. See Macdonell. Vedic Grammar for Students, p. i53. 

22. Gadd, Sumerian Reading Book, pp. 2 and 182. 
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root behind both the words. Variety oT signs with identical 
phonetical value is a too well known phenomenon in the Sumerian 
language to make Gadd’s "erim or Langdon's 'ari a non-Sumerian 
word. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind students of the Rksamhita that 
other non-Aryan words have been believed to occur in the 
Rv. S., e.g., m a n V of VITL67-2, meening ‘a weight or an 
ornament’, conn(‘cted with the Babylonian word mimi or ma^ua^* 
(from which we have Greek [iva and Tjatin mina) ; we find this latter 
word also in Sumerian (e.g., in the Inscription of Sin-gashid, 
king of Erech as ma-na.)^^ It should be noted that man a'* 
occurs only once in the Rv. S. and that in the Eighth Book, 
which for various reasons appears to be a later collection than the 
rest of the work except Book X. This Eighth Book has also 
strong western affinities, which would make the occurrence of a 
Sumerian or Babylonian word in it easily intelligible. The other 
word matia * occurring four times in the Rv. S. thrice m( ans 
‘devotion or’ ‘attachment* (1-173 2, IV-33-2 and X-G-3) and once 
‘wrath’ or some such thing (in 11-33*5, in connexion with Rudra). 
In the previous case derivation from Vman to ‘think’> ‘to wor- 
ship’ is quite evident. The same etymology seems possible in the 
latter case too, in view of the fact that m a n y u' in the Rv. S. 
means both ‘ardour’ and *wrath^ It is, however, tempting to 
eoniaect m a n a' of rT-33-5 with the Melanesian word mana^ well 

. . .1.. — — ‘ ■ I' I 111% 

23. It is at least so for ari = ‘foe’, according to Langdcn, 
loc. cit. Delity.ch gives a root II ar-i ‘to devastate’ {lor. ril.) 

24. King, First Steps in Assyrian, p. 291 (k. 2.')1, 1. 6). 

25. fiadd, op. cit., pp. 50 and 51 (1. 9). 

2G. See Hoinrael, Grundriss der Genqraphic and Geschtckte 
dre alien Orients part l,p. 228 n. 1, S. K. Chatter, ji. Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I pp. 27-8-n. 

27. See Hopkins in J.A.O.S., XVII. pp, 81 ff. In t'le Avesta 
minu occurs twice (Ya§t V, 127 and XVII. 10) in the sense of a 
necklace. See Bartholomae, Altiranisclies Woerterbueh, 1186, 
pnder minav with note. 
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known to anthropologists, meaning a raysterions power inhering 
in a person or object coming in whose contact a man may injure 
himself.'* The researches of J. Przyluski and following him, 
of Sunitikumar Chatterji, have abundantly made clear the Austric 
affinities of many neo-Indian words, which shows that 
the Austric peoples must have once inhabited India. I am 
not in a position to determine whether the Melanesian word mana 
is an Aryan loan word or the Vedie word mana' of II-33-5 is of 
Austric orgin, but the former may be the right view, because of the 
double usage of the word m a n y n' in Rv. S.'” and the capability 
ofV man ‘to think’ of lending itself to the meanings of both good 
and bad thinking. A r i', however, can hardly have come from a 
root that can give both* noble man’ and ‘foe’. 

Post-script.— The above paper was written more than three 
years ago. Since then I have felt that Indo-European etymology 
of ari=*foe’ is not absolutely wanting. First of all, we have 
arika=‘inimically disposed’ in Anc'ent Persian (Behistun IV 1. 13) 
though P>artholomae ( Altir w<>rterbuch, 189) connects it with Av. 
ayra (=skt. asraf) . One may also think of Greek IptS = ‘strife’ 
though Brugraann, (kurze vergleichende Gramatik §426), Uhlenbeck 
Kurzgefasstes etymol. W<>rterbuch d ai Sprache 13 and others 
have doubted the connexion. It is possible that ari = ‘noble’ and 
ari=‘foe’ of Veda come from Gvo distinct I.E. words of some- 
what similar sound , The question is however wrapped in a good 
deal of obscurity. I allow this paper to be published because the 
summerian affinity pointed out above is interesting and may be 
suggestive to those who believe in a prehistoric contact between 
Indo-European and Sumerian. 

28. See Marett, The Threshhold of Religion,^ 12ff, et passim. 

29. Compare also English passion, which has been used both 
in a good and a bad sense. 



t*ANINl'S GRAMMAR AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
PRAKRIT ON SANSKRIT. 

Vidhushekkara Bhaltacharya, 

/ 

Principal of the Vidyabhavana, Visoa-bhdrath 
Santinikeian. 

It is well-known that Prakritisms are found even in the Vedic 
language. That it has exercised a great influence also on classical 
Sanskrit can be shown, among others, from the grammar of Pacini 
himself. A few instances from that work are given in the follow- 
ing lines. 

It is a general rule (VIll. 3. 23) that m followed by a conson- 
ant becomes m; e. (j. vanam (for vanam) hasati. But when after 
m there is h followed by m, the first m becomes m as usual, or it 
may remain unchanged; e. g. kim before hmalayati may be 
either kim or remain as kim there being no change whatsoever 
in the second case. But why! it is quite evident I'rom the very 
observation of ikmini that in his time in the country or in a 
particular part of it tne sound hm was in many cases not pro- 
nounced as it should have been; i. e. first h and then m uttered 
in a syllable ; but it was pronounced as mh owing to metathesis 
(varm-viparyaya) as in Prakrit and Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
For instance, Bat. braiima^a, Pkt. bamha^a, Bihari bamhan. , 

S imil arly the origin of the next sutra na pare nah, (VIII. 3. 27) 
of Panini where he says mat m before h which is followed by n 
may optionally change to n (e. y. kim before hnute may be either 
kim or kin) is the same fact, that is to say, in Paaini’s time some 
used to pronounce hn as nh; and he had to take cognizance of it 
in his grammar. <Ji. Bki. ciima; ‘mark’, Pkt. cipha (and cindha,), 
Od., Beng. cinha, Skt. vafini ‘fire’, Pkt. vaphi. 

Katyayana noticed such metatheses in three cases more 
and added here a short sentence saying that m bafore k which is 
followed by y, v, or 1 optionally changes to them respectively 
(yavalapare yavala va, VIlI. 3); e. y- Idni before hyah, 
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hvalayati, and hlildayati may be kiy, kiv, and kil respectively. 
This clearly shows that, as in Pkt. and modern Indo-Aryan ver- 
nacu'ars, (i) by was often pronounced as yh; (ti) hv as vh; and 
(Hi) hi as Ih. Cf. (i) Skt. guhya, Pkt. gujjha (<{jujhu <guy1iu), 
Bong, gujjha) Panj. gujjha, Sind, gujho, Guj. guj, Mar. guj; 
Skt. nahyati, Pkt. najjhai; (ii) Skt. jihva, Pali jiuMi, Pkt. 
jibbha (and jiha), Beng. jibbha (jibh) ; (Hi) Skt. ahlada, Pkt. 
alhada. 

Such euphonic combinations (sandhi) as prejate (for pra+ 
ejate), not praijate; or upo§ati (for upa+osati), not upau$ati 
(according to Panini VI. 1. 94) ; or adyom (for adya+obi), not 
adyaum; or adyocjha (for a<Jya+odha, 0 (j[ha=a+u 4 ha), (not 
adyau(j[ha (in accordance with VI, 1. 95) are instance; 
of Prakritism. It is well known that such forms abound 
in Pali and Pkt. Katyayana notices some other forms of the kind 
and gives a few examples saying that when ascertainment is not 
meant (aniyoge) the forms like iheva (for iha+eva), and 
adyeva (for adya+eva.) instead of ihaiva and adyaiva 
respectively are qu.te correct. Similarly siicli words as sthulotu 
beside sthulautu, bimbo^thl beside bimbau§thl are admissible. 
For such uses m tlie Vedic language one may be referred- 
to the Taittiriya PratisCikhya X.14; Macdonell. Vedic Grammar. 
'^70.2 (p* 64). He notices also a group of other words which 
are formed according to the rules of sandhi in Pali or Pkt, 
This group is known to the grammarians as ^akandhvadi which 
includes words hke sarahga tfor sara+ahga), hali?a (for hala+ 
I§a), etc. besides .-^akandhu (for f^aka+andhu). Later gramma- 
rians take this gapa or group as an akrti-gana meaning thereby 
that it does not include only the words which are actually 
enumerated in it, but also others found in use in literature. 

The phenomenon of ya-sruti . in Pkt. hardly needs any 
special mention. The literal sense of the word is ‘hearing of y.’ 
But, in fact, it implies that the y meant here is not a ftdly^. pro- 
nounced y, but only, so to say, the ^eariny’ of it ; i.e. y which is 



uttered with a slighter effort (laghuprayatnatara-yakara-^ratir 
bhavati. -Hemacandra, VIII 1 . 180; Laksmidhara, 1. 3. 10). 

Now according to Panini, VIII. 3, 17 for kah aste we 
iiave kay aste (h drops and the hiatus is filled up by y). 
So far as lanini is concerned there is nothing to show that 
this y is not a fully pronounced one. But in accordance with 
Sakatayana quoted by Papini himself (VIII 3. 18) and Vatsapra 
mentioned in the Tailtirlya PratU'akhya, X.23, thus y is lagbu- 
prayatnatara ‘uttered with a slighter effort.’ It is sometimes 
called leSa^ or ‘attenuation’ of y {TaiUirjya Prali/dkhya, X.23, 
see Whitney : Atharvavcda Pralis'akhya, II. 24), and is, in fact, 
nothing but the ya-^ruti of the Prakrit grammarians. 

It may be gathered from the above that f (or laghuprayatna- 
tara y, or le^a of y, or ya*^ruti) of Sakatayana and Vatsapra 
changed to a fully developed y when P-inini wrote his grammar. 
But according to sakalya, as says Papini himself (VIlI 3,19), in 
such cases there was no sound either as y or as Gargya a 
predecessor or contemporary of Papini is, however, of opinion 
that only in certain cases that sound is not heard. 

All this IS quite in agreement with Pkt. in some of the dialects 
of winch there is y- while in others it is not. 

The case is exactly the same with regard to v or v (le;Sa of V) 
though there is some difference of opinion according to different 
authorities. 

It may be noted here that it is in this way that such forms as 
devayoh (for deva+-os, gen. or loc. dual), dayin (for Vdat -in), 
vayu (for Vva+-u), etc. or again bhuvadayah (for bhu+ddayab; 
Papini, I. 3. 1) can very satisfactorily be explained. 

(’) The word le^a is explained by a commentator saying 
luptavad uccarapam, while another says ekadeSo yathokta- 
visaye lupyate, ekade^ah ^ruyate. 

(“) Tne same view is held also by the author of the Taittiriya 
Pratis'akhya (X. 19); while Maeaklya says that after a or a y 
and V followed by u or o are dropped (Op. cit X. 22) 



AhOKAN VASA- TEAR'. 

B. L. Turner. 

The Sanskrit word for ‘rain’, v4rsa-(n., later m.) in the 
Brahmanas acquires the meaning ‘year’, for which it becomes the 
most usual word. But it retained the meaning ‘rain’, especially in 
certain compounds, such as prabandha-varsa, vata-varsa-; and 
in the plural it continued to mean ‘the Rainy Season.’ The femi- 
nine varsS-, usually in the plural, means only ‘rain, Rainy Season.’ 

In Pali vassa- n. means both ‘rain’ and ‘year’; but the 
plural vassa (tn?- or <Sk. f. pi. varsjh?) means only ‘the Rainy 
Season’. 

There seems, then, to be already a certain tendency towards 
differentiation, viz. virsa- n. ‘year’, varsa- m. and varsS- f. ‘rain’. 
This is continued in Singhalese vas ‘year’ (<virsa-)’, but vasi 
‘rain’, (<*varsikfi-enlargement of varsS. or<varsika-). 

Elsewhere other means were used to avoid confusion. The 
Inscriptions of AiSoka unfortunately do not contain the word for 
‘rain’ ; but they have three divergent forms for ‘year’, a study 
of which discloses the same striving after differentiation. 

In the Qirnar inscription ‘year’ is vasa-. This cannot be 
from Sk. virsa-®, which would have become vasa- {i. e. vassa-). In 
the Eastern Inscriptions a long vowel before two consonants is 
shortened ; but in Girnar it remains long, e. ff. nasti <Sk. nasti, 
fitpa-<atma-. We may therefore read vasa- as vfissa- and 
derive it from Sk. vars&- yearly. As in several other cases 

’ Replaced in the modern language by avurudda.<* havadura-, 
loanword from Pa. samvacchara-. 

* As maintained among others, by Michelson, JAOS. l&ll'i p. 
2‘16 ; and in the last instance by Hultzsch, inscr. of A^., p. LjjC. 
I have shown in Bull. SOS. VI. 2 that kasati ‘will do’, sometimes 

'*qifoted in support of the hypothesis that ass> as, is probably to 
be read kassati and is certainly a future made on the pattern of 
*dassati <Sb- ddsy&ti. 
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{e.g. Sk. bailv4- wliicli in Pk. bella-, Hi. bel etc. supplants 
bilva-) the Vfddhi adjective was used to form a substantive, 
which with its long vowel provided a word distinct from vassa- 
‘rain’ (<Sk. virsa-, varsS-), 

Whether vasa- of Shah. Man is to be read vassa or vdssa-, 
we cannot say in the absence of any modern form for ‘year’ from 
this word, vagsa- may have exi.^led, but subsequently been driven 
out of use by collision, c.g. in Sindhi, with a loanword of the type 
vasu m. ‘scent’- But the apparently complete absence of a descen- 
dant of vassa- in all NW. languages renders it probable that the 
form is to be read as vassa . 

The forms of the Eastern group- vaSa-, vasa-, and vasa (i.e. 
vaiSi$a-, etc.)'- may be derived from earlier vassa , and have then 
fallen together with vaSSa-<v4rsa-. But we have no criterion 
for deciding. 

In Girnar, in one instance, (here appears another form, viz. 
varsa-, in place of the usual vasa- (vassa-). Here is another 
device to find a form for the word for ‘year’ different from that 
for ‘rain’, namely the borrowing of a learned Sanskrit form. 

It is this procedure which has been generally adopted (sub- 
sequently to the Abakan Inscriptions) in most Indo-Aiyau 

areas to provide a word for ‘year’: Pk. varisa-m,n.; Rom. 

1 

ear. berS m,, Syr. wars, Shina bS.ris (pl.barizi) m.. Kash 
warihy, waharm. W. Pah. pad. cam. barh, Nop. barsa 
Ass. barih, Bg. barih, Qr. barsa, Hi. baras m., Pj. varali 
m., Si. varhyu m., Guj. varas n., Mar. varis n. 

In distinction to this the North-West preserves v&rsa-, 
varsS- in the sense of ‘rain’: Kalasha bashik ‘cloud’, Torwali 
baSa m. ‘Summer’ (t), Kash. wosu m. ‘.shower’. Si. vasa 
f. ‘rain’. 

f In Shina, where it might collide with bas f. ‘language’ 
(<bhasa,-), it has been replaced by m. <Sk. abhrft- 

U. lfiq,.V8r ardri- (cf. izu adj. ‘wet’). 
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In Lahnda and Panjabi, where it miglit collide with 
vass m. ‘power' (<Sk. va;§ya- n. 1),ithas been replaced by 
nseli m. Sk. < megh4- m. ‘cloud’. 

In tlie Centre, South, and East, where ML vassa-> *vas, 
*bas-would certainly collide with vas, has <Sk. vas4-, it has 
been replaced in various ways. 

In Marathi the compound pravrsa- m. ‘the Rainy Season' 
provides a general term tor ‘rain’, pads m. (Hi. pawaa m. 
and Gnj. pavas in. retain the meaning ‘Rainy Season). In 
Gujarati another compound, varsdd m. (<OGuj. varasdt, 
ct. Sk. varsaratra- and see below), is the usual w^ord for 
‘rain’. Hindi, like Ijalinda and Panjabi, uses m§h m. 
<megli4-. In Nepali pani (<Sk. paniya-n.) is the general 
term for rain; tho corresponding word par I m. is also so used 
in Hindi. Bengali has jal (<Sk. jala-, or perhaps loanword) 
or the Sanskrit loanword bfSti or bisti. Only in Nepali, and 
there only in tlie compound basi-faido ‘cessation of the Rains', 
does varsS- or varsika- survive. 

In Prakrit tho loanward varisa- means both ‘year’ (see 
above) and ‘rain’: in the modern Indo-Aryan languages the 
meaning, as we have seen, is restricted to ‘year’. But the com- 
pound varisaratta- n. (formed after Sk. varsa-ratri- f., 
varsa-ratra-n. : Pa. vassaratta-n.), in which the varisa- ‘rain’ 
is nut liable to be confused with varisa- ‘year’, remains in a 
number of languages in the sense of ‘ the Rainy Season’, viz. 
Kash. waharath (dat. waharoiii) f. Guj. varsad m. (only 
‘ram’), Nep. Hi. barsdt f., Bg. barisa, Or. barasa.’ 

The verb v4rsati> Pa. vassati survives in the North-West: 
Kash. waSun, Lah, vassan.. Si. vasanu. But in the Centre, 
South and East, where vass-> “vas-, *bas-would collide with 
vas- bas- < vasayati and va^yate, it is descendants of Pk. 

1. With-a <-atra-, as in Pk. amg. rai <ratri-, Sgh. pa 

<patra-. 
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varisaii (loanword from Sk. vdrsati) which are employed: ivu. 
barsano, Nep. barsanu, Ass. barahiba, Or. barasiba, Hi. 

barasna, Guj. varasvu, Mar. varasne. This extends even 

into Panjabi with varh9a: for here vass- ‘to rain’ collides with 
vassnd ‘to stop’. 

Finally, though varisa- loses its meaning ‘rain’, there is no 
likelihood of confusion between the verb varisaii ‘rains* and the 
substantive varisa- ‘year’. 

[Contributed in 1930.] 



DHARMAPRABHASORI S VERSION OF THE 
KALAKACARYAKATHA ‘ 


ir. Norman Broion, Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Up to the present texts of four versions of the Ivalakacarya- 
katha or 'kathanakain have been published, throe of these fi;om 
single raanascripts, the fourth in a more or less critical edition; 
in addition there is a Ivfilakasuripraband'ia in the Prabhavaka- 
carita.“ Othoi' versions are in existence, represented by numer- 
ous Mss. in Jaina blianJars and in other collections in India, 
Europe, ail Aineriea. Many of these I have photographed, or 
copied, or collated with manuscripts already transcribed by me, 
and most of these versions, 1 shall, in due course, publish. In 
addition there are a number of references to Kalaka in Jaina 
works, giving incidents from the Kalakacaryakatha and in some 
cases ad litional information. Such references as I have found 
will, in their proper place, be incorporated in a study of the Kfilaku 
cycle. Ill this paper I propose to present only a critical edition 
with translation and a few notes of one version of the Kalaka- 
carya legend, namely that composed as a summary (.saijiksepatah) 
by the stiri Dharmaprabha in the Satnvat year 1339. 


(1) This edition and translation of Dharmaprabhasuri’s version 
of the Kalakacaryakatha is a portion of a study of the Kalaka 
cycle made by me during the year 1928-29 as a fellow on the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. The materials were 
mostly collected in India. ♦ 

(L) The editions to which reference is made are; (1) “Das 
Kalakacarva-lvathanakam”, by Professor Jacobi in ZDMG 34. 247- 
318 (cf. ZDMG 33. 675-079 ) ; (2,3) “Zwei weitere Kalaka Legea- 
den”, by Professor Ernst Leumann in ZDMG 37. 493-520; 
(4) Sri- Kalakacaryakatha, being in appendix to the Sri-Kalpa- 
sUtra, vol. 18 of the Sheth Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar 
Fund Series, Bombay, 1914. (This is a brief Sanskrit version in 
65 stanzas) ; (5) Prabhavakacarita, ed. Pandit Hirananda M. 
Sharma, Bombay. Tukaram Javaji. 1909 (pp. 36 ff.) The n^me 
Kalaka alternates with the form Kalika. 
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This vcTsion is one of the two published by Professor 
Leumann from single Mss. and without translation. His Ms. 
gave no indication of the date of composition and contained a 
number of false readings which can now be corrected. A 
number of errors in his Ms. were successfully em ‘iided by him, 
as will appear in my critical notes. By a strang(‘ coincidence the 
other version published by Professor Leumaim bears a peculiar 
relation to t’lat of Dharmaiirablia. It is the version ascribed to 
Bhavadeva suci, whose date was unknown to Professor Leumann 
in 1(S83 wlnmlie published the text, but who Nourished in Saipvat 
1312% sixty -deven years beL’ore Dharxnaprahha. Bhavadeva 
composed his Kfilikacaryakathanakara in ^loka metro; Dliarma- 
prabha, as seems obvious I’rom a comparison of the texts, 
largely based his viu’sion on Bhavadeva’s or one very close to it, 
abbreviated, changed the metre to arya, witli a few other metres 
used sporadicxily, and added one onomatop letic stanza describ- 
ing the rainy season. The most important differences between 
the two are in proper names. I have not published Bhavadeva’s 
version here but shall perhaps do so elsewhere, as I already have 
the materials at hand for a critical edition. 

In preparing this edition of Dharmaprabha’s text, I have 
used five Mss. These are clearly divided into two groups (here 
designated A and B), yet all seem to come from a comm )ii source 
for all seem to have common corruptions, namely in stanza 9 
nomulemi for nommulemi ; in stanza 20, where all read patto 
instead of patte ; and in stanza 4 5, wiiere all read suttaip fur 
aio.ttuip. h’or differences between A and B. see stanzas 5, 6, 10, 
12, 17, 18, et passim. 

The following abbreviations are used to indicate the manuscript 
sources of my edition. 

A I Lohar Pol Bhandar (Abmedabad), No. 33-3-3, being 
folios 93 verso to 98 verso of an illustrated paper Ms. of the 
Kalpasutra. Dated Saipvat 1513. 


(1) See in Bloomfield, Life and Stones of the Juina Savior 
PSirpanditha (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919), p. 3. 
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w Vijayanemisiiri’s Bhandar (Cambay), No. 181/2, being 
folios 137B-144B of an illustrated paper M-<. cd’ the Ivalpxstitra. 
Although all the folio nuraber.s are present, nevertheless one 
folio is missing containing stanzas 44-50. No date. 

h. Preiiss. Staats-biblothok (Berlin)', Or. Mss. folio 1737, 
being an illustrated paper Ms. of 5 folios. No. date. 

B IV Wadi PfirSvanatha Bhandar (Patan), No. 18. 19. 

Illustrated paper Ms. of 5. folios Dated Samvat 1502. 

i India Office Ld)rary (L ondon), hnndie 1530. No date. I 
have not examined this Ms. but have relied entirely upon 
Lemnami’s edition of it; see the following item. 

[L The foregoing Ms. as puh'ished by Leumann in ZDMG 
37 (1883). 505-509.] 

Words or forms which I have not found in the Paia-Sadda- 
Mahannavo (that most welcome* work by Pandit liar (iovind 
Das, T. Sheth, in 4 vols., Calcutta, 1923-28) are. 


Khetta for ksipta (stanza G) 

karai (causative of kr; stanza 35) 

ara for adara (stanza 42; noted by Leumann) 

pairicchaip, pairitthaip for pratirathyam (stanza 1 0) 


Si for sri (I) (stanza 19) 


urani from anrna (stanza 31 ; noted by Leumann) 


nayaraipmi Dharavase 
putto Kalaya ' kumaro 
so patto kilae 
su^iya Gunfigara • gurn^o 
thavio ya so giuuhiip 
viharanto Ujjeniip 
sails sahunlhiiptattha ya 


arhaip 

asi siri * Vairasimha • rayassa 
devi • Surasundari • jao. 1 
ujjane annaya ya dhammakahaip 
paso pad'vajjai dikkham. 2 
suri • pae ’ nega * sisa • pariyario 
patto aha tassa lahu * bhaipl 3 
maha • sa} Sarasai - tti saippatta, 
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bahi viyaranti dittha nivena sa Gaddabhillena. 4 

aha handa maha • munf ha hil aha ha Kfilaya suri • pungava 
mama sila • maha • manim ha ha hirantam nana rakkha 
iya vilavanti mayan’ aurena rakkhaha. 5 (vaitallya) 
pavena t( na gahiunam 

bahma bala bfila khelta atileure, avvo. 6 

aha tain naum suri tattha gao bhapai: n' esa niva • 

dliammo ; 

canda aggi sura tamo ya jai, ta hao loo. 7 

tfi raya miinca eyam. sanghena vi so taheva vinnatto. 

tav ' vayanam tammi visam jayam duggham va sappa • 

muhe. 8 

to avaganniya * vayano suri karae imam paiiinara tu: 

jai n’ oramfilemi aham to ’ham ciya sangha • padi- 

kulo. 9 

evam kaya • ppainno iiivam ca vijja * bal ’ ukkadaip 

muninm 

bhamai nmmatta * veso ’pairiccham irao-tti cavamano: 10 

yadi guru balah so ’yam raja tatah kim atah param 
yadi ca uagari se ’yam ramya tatah kim atah param 
svapimi yadi va ^unye gehe tatah kim atah param 
pratigrham atho yace bhiksfim tatah kim atah param. 11 

(harini) 

taip datthum tahabhuyaip nivaip tu bohinti manti * samanta. 
so vi bhanai: uvaesaip gantunim deha niya piuno 12. 

vuttantam tarn naum Saga • ktilaip so gao muni, tattha 

sabanusahi-tti nivo silmanta sahino khaya. 13. 

sahiss’ egassa pure thiomuni tain ca manta • tantehiip 

hvajjai anudiyahaip. ah’ annaya sahino tassa 14 

sahanusahi • pahio duo tatth’ao churiya • hattho. 

’ pairiccliam (B pairittham), from pratirathyam : for assimi- 
lation of vowels, see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit- Sprachen, 
section 1 77. The moaning is borne out by other texts, as in 
ZDMG 31. 261, line 44, tiya • caukka ' mahapaha * tthanesu ya 
imaip palavanto hinidai. ’ ' ’ 
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tarn pilckhiyo vicchayam 
so sisai ; maha eso 
talia annesim anka 
bhanai guru ma tappasu 
vaccalia Iliiidiiga ' dose 
jav' uttariltu Sindhum 
vas’agamo payatto. 
yatr ca varsagame 
si • rirainsu • stiio suro sosar 
sasar’asii sasar’asa sariipsu 

patte sarae Malava • 
sahiiiti sambalassfi 
cunna • jogena kanayaip 
patta Malava * desam. 
rilhario nayario 

jujjliai. aha bhagga ' balo 

taip nayariiti vedhsuip 


thiysm nivaip paccliae surl. 15 
klmdd’aeso ya samina pahio 
pancanaui ya sahinaip. 16 
nieliya egattha sahino savve 
tena vi savvaip talieva kayaip. 17 
paita Sorattha • man^alaqi tava 
thiya 111 ! latth’ eva te cchaiu.ip 
18 

a sarasi rasa 
sarasa saraip. 19'- 

visayaip pai periya ii te munina 
’bhavaip. to buddhimam sQri 20 
padai. tam to viginhiuin caliya 
tarn janiya Gaddab'iilla ■ aiv'o. 21 
sa * visaya • sandhiipmi gantii 
tehiip samaip 

purim pavittlio siyalu vva. 22 
tliiya; tao sahino binaya sunnana 


^ The editing ol; this stanza is c jnjeetural. In the firs 
place Ido not know the metre. It could conceivably be a very 
free Sloka (Oor such padas see in Hopkins, Great E/jiv of India, 
pp. 453, 458), but this hardly seems prdbable. As chaya I 
suggest; 

§ri • rlraipsu • suryah ^urah sa • u$ara sarasi rasiin 

sasara • • susara • ai§;ih asmarsuh (or asvarsuh) sar- 

asah sarah (or, svaraip). 
si for sn is difficult, although the Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo (by. 
Pandit Har Go vind Das; Calcutta, 1923-28; 4 vols.) records si 
for ^ri. Inn there appears a commentary written in marginally, 
but only one line of it oppears in my photograph. It seems doubt- 
ful if the commentary could give the correct rendering, for in the 
first part of the stanza n reads isiraipsu”. 
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gadham aloiya surim 
ajj’ atthamii kattha vi 
taip ca niyacchalia tuhblie. 


ljucehinti ya; so vi vajjarai: 23 
sahai raya hu gaddahiip vijjam; 
tehim ya attalae dittha. 24 


sittha guruno. tena vi 
sncea saddaiji savvam 
osaralia gauya ‘ dugam 
atthasayaip maha'pase 
aim java gaddabluf’ 


vuttam; kaya • sahanae eyae 
Iliya • sinnaai aceyanam liohi. 25 
Inbb'ie; ta saddaveha * jjhanam 
tbavelia. tehim ya taba vihiyam 26 
duram uppadiyam muhaip Ifiva. 


fie avihiya’saddae ceva johehim banehim. 27 


tunaip va puriyaip tam sa haya * satti-tti Gaddabhill’ 

uvarim 


kaum nattha ; 

bandhittu Gaddab’iilio 
gadham tajjiya dikkham 
niddhadio sa * desa ; 
thavio, sa vi hu bhaini 
aha te Saga tti khaya. 
jao Vikkama * riio 


sahihim pun ya sa bhagga. 28 
panamio surino ya. tenavi 
anahhilasanto abhavvo so 29 
aha surihim tu samjame appa 
payacchittena sujjhaviyfi. 30 
tav • vamsam chindiuna puna 
kfde puhavi jgn’ urani vihiya. 31 


tatto puna panatlse vilsa ’ sae naravai Sago asi, 

jen’ ankio ya samvatsarotti. piisan giyam inam o. 32 


siri Kalagasuri aha’ 

Balamitta ' Bhanumitta 
vaiidanti guru dhammam 

tie suo Balabhanu 
aha tattha duttha * oitlo 
karai anesan’aim. 

Marahttha • visaya • maud^i^si ’ 
tatth’ atthi Salivahana • 


Bharuyaccha * puram gaya 
viharamana. 

Surinam tattha bhaini * snya. 33. 
sunanti. tanim ca bhaini ' 
Bhanusirl. 

ginhai dikkham bhava • viratto.34. 
purohio sud • uiggamdvae 
surl vi hu tam mupeunam 35 
Puhaitthfinammi patta^e patta. 
nival su * ssavao paramo. 36 
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tnahaya vicchacj^enaip pavesiya tena te puram niyayarii 

thoupa vandiunam samthaviya philsuo ^hane. 37 

alia patto pajjusana ■ samao. to viiinavati nivo surim: 

bhaddavaya'suddha -pancarai dinammi Indo 'nugantavvo; 38 
holil na dhamma • kiccam jandnuvittli vavadassa maham. 

ta chatthi dine kuvvalia pajjusanam. to guru bhanai: 39 

avi ya calai Meru, siyalo hoi aggi, 
muyai iiiyaya 'meram sayaro va kaya vi, 
avi ya divasa •nfilio uggaine paccliimae, 
na parivasana 'pavvam pancam im akkamei. 40 (mfilini) 
to bhanai nivo : tamlia eavitthi divasammi kupaha 

pavvam tu. 

tam guruna V’ a^unnftyam jam blianiyam againe paya- 

dam: 41 

firen'i vi hu pajjosaviyavvam. to bhanai nivo tutdio: 
bhayavam a^ugahio ’haip jam malia anteurlnam tu 42 
pakkliuvavasa ’ parana • divasammi ya biultain-esana, 

suddbam 

sahun’ uttara’varana • divasammi bhavissae bahu- 

yam. 43 

pajjosavana ' pavvam Kalagastirihim iya cautthle 

vihiyam karana • vasao sanghen' anumanniyam taiya. 44 

jam asi sfiliu * puya ‘ paro jano tattha kira taya visae 

tap ■ pabhii sahu ' puya nama iiiaho ajja vi pasiddho. 45 

aha kalenaip savve niya ’ sise vinaya • vajjie nauip 

sutte mottuip sijjayaram ca janaviuip surl 46 
niya ’ sisa • sisa * Sagarasuri • pase gao; na so tena 
uvalakkluo ya vutto : kiip vakkhanaip mae thera 47 

ruiraip kayaip na va tti ya, bhaniyaip guruna vi: aivaraip 

vihiyaip. 

aha te vi duttlia ' sisa pucchiya sijjayaraip kiccha, 48 

tatth’ agayau Sagarasuripi pucchanti java, ta dittha 
giirupo. vandiya khamanti paya ’ iagga pUna puno vi. 49 
aha lajjio ya Sagirasuri raya • puuja • tiyaga dittbantaqi 
vutto guruhiip bahuba kbamei pupo pupo papao 50 
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Sakko ’jinayfi Videlio Siinandliara • jina • vaia suya ‘ 

nigoo 

pucchai: Bharalie bhayavaiji ko v’ atlhi viyarago esim. 51 
blianiyam jinena: Kfilagasurl attlii fti. to tahiiri gantuip 
mahaiia ‘ ruvaga ■ harina nigoya * bliee guru puttho, 52 

gola ya asamkhijja iccfii kaliei. to iiiyayam auip 

puttiio janiya stiri janipei : I’urandaro taip t i. 53 

to payadiya niya ' ruvam aisaya * nanenatena tuttha • mano 

Sakko thunai Kalagasurim nanaviha • thulhiip. 54 
gliana ‘ garjitaiii iva yasya vacah jSrutva bhavika ‘ samajah 
narinartti dia 5ikhi Va muda : dhaiiyastvam muni • raja 55i 

iya thuniya sa • thanam pavio deva • raya, 
aha muniya niyViuip catta ’ bhatto mun’iudo 
aisaya • saya • jutto so vi patto surattam. 
ti ■ jaga ■ kitti dou saiighassa bhaddapi. 56 (malini) 
iti sd • Kalikaearya ‘ katha saipksepatah krta 
afikasta • yak^a • var^e ’sau ^rl • Dbarmaprabhasuribhih. 

57 (Sloku) 

NOTES ON THE TEXT. 

1 ^ has lacuna (°va) se a (si) o b Slightly confu.'^ed but inleuds 
yario 4 5 Sai'assalsaraiti 5 i ''gave (L emends); B a mils ha 
after °manim (L. supplies), b omits ha ha but adds in carrection] 
i, Mranta (L emends) : i rarakkha {for I’akkha, L emends)-, nb 
rakkhaha 6 // gahiuna; B baltna (L emends); b omits bfila but 
adds in corrcciion; all MSS khctta (L emends to khitta) ; i attliQ 
L conjectures auto) 7 i nssa i suri {but L in vocabulary sura); 
B punctuates tumoya: jai ta, hao loo S a vinnatto; i jaya (L 
emends) ; w ca for va 9 I the original irriting of the MS seems 
to have become faint; over it is pasted a slip of paper on which 
are reproduced parts of the text, as follows: to avaganiyavayalo 
stiri va . . . ii^a painuarn tla jai nomulemi aha to ha ciya saip 
padikulo (9) ... vaip . . . hmom .vavi j jabalukkada : then 

Vts the metre of this stanza a Sanskrit representation of (he 
doha? 



oiighial writing is resumed. Only n reads avaga^lya, of/iers 
°ga.n\ya, {L emenis to avamanniya) ; i kaeme (L emends); w 
pannainiintu ; m jai nno°; all MSS nova^emi, emendation here 
on basis of readings of other versions of Ivalakacaryakatha, 
which regularly shoiv verb ummulemi lO metre irregular) all 
MSS painno {emendation following L’s suggestion) ; b confused 
but intends vijjajl (see note to sfad^a 5 ) ; & ummutta; aisi- 
tham (L divides pai ' rittham-irao) ; L emends cava® to vacamano 
A nbw sunye: for atho L conjectures ato. 

12 B dutthaip; B piyana 13 n taip vatta*’; B sahanasaha 15 
i vitthayaip (L ewew'is) ; b nava. {for nivam) 16 b oaiifs paho 

17 i gaccha {L raeliyae gaccha) ; b suvve; B Hiiidaga {L e nsnd ■) 

18 w patto; B thaya {L emends); A ccliiiaiji, t cchalyaip, w 
cchalyaip {text here with L; Bhiivadevasuri’s version, in §loka 
metre, has thiya tatth' ova chaiuip) metre irregular 19 I starting 
with (sa) rasi and continuing through tesu {for to inu'’) of 
stanza 20 the original text is covered with a repair slip on which 
appears a fragmentary copying of the origial; n sisiramsn, i 
ssiriip rasu; n sarasa * rasa ; i . tu sfira . {for "su sarasa), i 
uspara {for °su sa.ra°, L sussara) 20 MSS patto {text here with 
L; BhQvadeva’s version patte saraya ' kalaipmi inuni^a 
Miilavaip pai periya) ; I sohinti 21 i kanagaip; B viginhio; metre 
irregular 22 in nlhariuip; b manta {for gantu) ;i tehi; w saipmaip 

23 tvedliio {L emends); b gadham; b omits so but adds as 
correction, B chajjarai, b jjarai but adds syllable ba as correction 
24 bB tehi 25 n sahanynae; I sannam {for sinnam) 26 b usaraha; 
i saddavehi; & ppase; & wro(e thaveha but corrected it to °hi; 
B tehi, b ehiiri; B vikayaip 27 B uppadiya (L emends) ;B avihaya 
28 nbB satta (L emends); i kao (L emends); i sahihi 29 6 
bandhitu ; L ewends fo surliia; ? 6as lacuna beginning with ya 
and ending wihh dikkham, due to a repair slip having been 
pasted over the original text 31 6 chidiuna, i ched"^ 32 i Saggo 
(L emends); i samvaccharo 33 i purah {for pnraip) (L emends) 
34 i vadanti {L emends) i guru {L guruip) 
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35 Ail MSS karai, L emends to karei, which is against metre; 
ai (for aim, L ai; B miinsyanim 36 w ssavai, but corrects 
to °vao 37 B mahiya (L emends) ; A vichadijenara ; b pasue 38 i 
bho (for to, L emends); B vinnavatti (L emends), b viniiave 
39 w pajjasanam 40 jt; ya 6e/c)re calai; wmeru; w niya- 
meraip; I original text of portions (m^') rain . . . na (ho) and 
(pariva) Sana . . . bhini (i) (stanza 41) covered by repair 
slip, but first section is rewritten on slip; / tha diva; w disava, 
bat corrects 41 1 covers original text (divasammi) . , . jam with 
blank repair slip; i anunayam 42 i arenavi (L emeu Is); i 
anuggaheo ham (L suggests anuggaho 'ipham 44 osurihl; n a folio 
of MS missing, starting with iya and extending through atthi 
in stanza 31 (numbering of folios does not indicate loss) 43 
This stanzi does not appear in B, although i preserves the 
vfords ajja vi pasiddiio and in the numbering af its stanzas the 
number 30, making stanza 31 correspond in number with our 31; 
w numbers the last stanza of its text 30, where 33 would be the 
correct numbei, and the next to the last 3a:, thus omitting Xhe 
number 33. It is possible that this confusion of the numbering 
indicates a source, immediate or remote, for w containing our 
stanza. At the corresponding place in Bhnvadevasxiri’s version, 
which is close to Dharmaprbhasxtri’s, there is a stanza correspond- 
ing in meaning to this. The text here is from I and b. It seems 
probable that the missing folio of n also had the stanza, for when 
the text of n is resumed the numbering of stanzas coi responds 
with that of the stanzas in our edition. 

43 b savvaip; all MSS suttaip (emendation gives conformity 
n meaning with other versions) ; bi janavio {L emends) 47 b 
enaip (for tena) 49 I tattha gayao; h pucchinti; all MSS 
khamanti (L emends to khamenti); b lagga ya pupa puna vi 50 
i guru® ; i pupo pupo o (L conjectured pu° pu® gurupo) 51 
Sakkonaya; b Bharaho 53 i ao 54 ^ padiya (L emends) ; b tepai 
a tu® 55 In dhahyas tvaip, dhanyas tvaip dhanyas tva n, bi 
dhanyas tvapi dlianyas tvaip, w dhanyas tvam dha 
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66 « patthio (/or pavio) ; b nimauip, » jayn {for jaga) 
Memorial stanzas with the dates of the xmrioris Kalakas appear 
in several of the MSS, natnely i, which has four as stanzas 
56 - 59 ); w, which has four stanzas as glosses written on margins 
at appropriate parts of the ttxt; I which has three', and b, which, 
has one, written on margins as glosses at appropriate points in 
text. They are as follows: 


1. found ontyini, syllables in parentheses missing from 


MS, supplied, by L 
barasa vri(sa) • saeuip 
caudisi padliama * paveso 

2. found in liiv 
sirivirau (i °rao) gaesuiji 

padhamo Kalaga (i °ka) suri 


paiinas ^alii (e ) su Vaddhamapao 
palcappio Saya * surlhi. 

panatis'ahiesu ti * vat isa'siesuip 

(1 osii) 

jao Samajja ’ nama (w namu, 
1 nanama) tti. 


3. Found in iw; was in I, but with exception of a few 
aksaras is now covered by a repair slip. 

causaya ' tipanna ’ variso Kalaga • (w °liga) guruna 

Sarassai gahiya; 

causaya • (i omits saya) sattari • varise Virfio Vikkamo (w 

Vikamo) jao. 

4. found in liw 

navasaya * tenauehiip (i °nue°, w tenaunavasaehiqi 1 °naue°) 
samaikkantehiip Vaddhamanao 

pajjosavana • (w pajusa°) cautthi (i cotthi) Kalaya (w°ga) 
surlato tliaviya. 

5. found only in w 

vlsehiip dinehi kappo vaipcaga • hanli kappa’^havana ya 

navasai * tenuehiip vucchijja sangha ' anae. 

6. found only in b, 

tinnisae 335 papatlse nigoya * vakkhaya Kaligayario ; 
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caiisaya • tipanna (MS tippanna) • varase 453 Kaligagu (MS ga) 
runa Sarassai gahiya 

57 n ankastakiyaksavarsesau^rl with lacuna to bh:h 

b iti Kalikacarya • katha saipksepatah krta 
i iti Snkalikacarya ‘katha krta §rl Dharmaprabhasuribhih 
i(; iti Srikalikacaryakatha. 

t as above, actually writing in pada c ankii 9 sta 8 yaksa 

13 varse 
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TRANSLATION 

k 

In the city of Dharavasa King Vajrasiipha liad a son, princo 
Kalaka, born of queen Sumsundaii He once wont for amuse- 
ment to a park, heard a sermon by the master Gunfikara, and re- 
ceived iniation from him. He was established by the master in 
the position of suri (pontiff), went wandering about with a follow- 
ing of many disciples, and came to IJjjayini. (1— 3e), 

Then his younger sister, the very holy Sarasvati, arrived 
there with many nuns. As she was going outside,* king Gtar- 
dabhilla saw her. (3d— 4). 

“ Ah, alas, great sage, alas, alas, Kalaka, suri-chief, save, I 
beg, the great jewel of my virtuous conduct, which, alas, is being 
raped. Oh, save!” hlven as she cried out thus, the girl was 
seized by the hair by that lust-diseased villain, and forcibly cast 
into his harem. 0 shame! (5— G). 

When the suri learned this, he went there and said, “ This 
is not kingly conduct. If fire comes from the moon and darkness 
from the sun, then the people are destroyed. Therefore, king, 
set her free!” The congregation, too, admonished him in the 
same way. Their word turned to poison in him like milk in a 
snake’s mouth. (7 — 8). 

Then, when the suri saw the counsel scorned, he took this 
oath, “If I do not uproot (this fellow), then I, even I, am an 
enemy of the congregation.” After he had taken this oath, being 
aware that the king wos superior through the power of a 
magic art, he took the guise of a mad man, so as to wander along 
all the highways, crying out: “If this king has great might, 
then what is there beyond that? And if this city is charming, 
then what is there beyond that I And if I sleep in a deserted 

1. Collateral versions make it clear that she had gone outside 
to the latrine {viyara. bhwnie niggaya). A low fellow, this Gar- 
dabhilla, to be hanging around the nuns’ latrine. (Sarasvati 
had become a nun when Kalaka was ordained monk). 
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house, then what is there beyond that? And if I go begging 
frona house to house, then what is there beyond that?” (9 — 11). 

When the ministers and nobles saw Kalaka in this state, 
they admonished the king. He replied to them, “ Go give advice 
to your fathers! ” (12). 

The muni heard of this affair and went to ^akaktila^. There 
the king was called Sahariasahi and the nobles Sahi. The muni 
stayed in the city of a certain sahi and daily won his favour with 
charms and sorcery. A messenger once came there sent by the 
Sahanusahi with a sword in his hand. When the king saw him 
be went pale; and the suri asked the reason. The king explained, 
“ This (messenger) has been sent to me by my lord with a dread- 
ful command,* and just so, according to the number, to the 95 
other sahis*.*’ (13 — 16). 

The master said, “ Do not be worried!. Call together all the 
sahis in one place, and go to India (the country Hinduga)." And 
he did all just so. When they had crossed the Indus and came 
to the region of Sauras^ra (Surat), the rains broke, and they 
remained right there. (17 — 18). 

Where at the advent of the rains: The Sun eager for inter 
course with Sri (or, eager to enjoy rich substance), the warrior, 
and the lake with its salty ground longed for the essences and the 
cranes that eat the riches of the stormy skies uttered their cry 
(or longed for the pool), (19)*. 

When autumn came the muni urged them to go to the land 
of Malava (Malwa), but they announced that they had no sup- 

1. Is this the name of a country or merely of the region 
east of the Indus I 

2. The command was to cut of his head with the sword 
and send it to the Sahanusahi in a metal pot which the messenger 
had brought. The number 96 was written on the sword. 

3. Translation conjectural. (The sun sucks up water; the 
warrior longs for the rains as a period of rest and love — play 
on rasa). 
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plies. Then the wise stiri by means of magic powder made gold;* 
this they shared and went to the land of Malava. King Garda- 
bhilla heard of this, came out from his city, went to the border 
of his kingdom, and fought with them. Then his army was 
smashed, and like a jackal he entered his city, (20 — 22). 

The sahis iijvested the city; then one day they saw the fort 
empty, and they inquired of the suri. He told them, “ At some 
time to-day, which is the eighth, the king will accomplish the 
“ She- Ass ” magic art. You must watch for it.” When they 
saw it (the She-Ass) on a tower, they reported it to the master. 
He said “ When the charm for it is completed, our entire army, 
on hearing it bray, will beome lifeless. You must withdraw 
two gavyiitas'; then put under my command 108 warriors 
(bowmen) who take aim by sound.” And this they did. 
(23—26). 

Then as soon as the She-Ass ’s mouth was wide open, but 
before it had uttered a sound, the soldiers filled it with arrows, 
as though it were a quiver. The She-Ass, because its power 
was destroyed, dunged upon Gardabhilla and fled. And the sahis 
broke into the city. (27 — 28.y. 

Gardabhilla was bound and made over to the stiri. The 
muni rebuked him sternly; but he had no desire to renounce the 
world, being unfitted for salvation, and the muni banished him 
from his land. Then the stiri devoted himself to the discipline, 
and purified his sister with the rites of expiation. (29—30). 

Then these were called “ gaka”. But in time king Vikrama 
was born, who cut off their line and rendered the earth free of 


4. He sprinkled the powder on some bricks and converted 
them to gold. The powder had been given him by his iSasana 
devi (female guardian deity), who had appeared to him by night. 

5. A distance said to equal four kos, about eight miles 
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debt,® One hundred and thirty-five years later there 
was a 6aka king, after whom an era was named. This is occa- 
sional (to the main story). (31 — 32). 

The reverend Suri Kalaka then went to live in the city of 
Bhrgukaccha (Broach). There the sons of the suri’s sister, 
Balmitra and.. Bhanuinltra (the king and heir-apparent) revered 
the master and listened to the law. They had a sister Bhanu§ri, 
whose son Balahhanu became disgusted with the round of existence 
and took the vow. Then the evil-minded chaplain there, in order to 
make the suri leave, caused improper alms to be g iven to the 
monks and did other such things. The suri understood this and 
went to the city of Prthivis^hana, the ornament of the land 
of Maharas^ra. (33— 36b). 

There king ^alivahana lived, a most devoted lay disciple. He 
led the stiri into his city with great i)omp, extolled him, revered 
him, and settled him in a place free of living creatures. (36c— 37)'. 

Then the ParyuSana season arrived; whereupon the king 
requested the suri, “On the fifth day of the liglit half of the 
month Bhadrapada we honour Indra. While I am observing the 
festival according to the custom of the people I shall not be able 
to perform the offices of the Religion* Therefore celebrate the 
ParyuSana on the sixth day.” (38— 39c). 

The master said, “ Even though mount Meru should shake, 
fire become cold, or the ocean sometime leave its bounds, even 
though the lord of day sould rise in the west, the ParyuSana cele- 
bration cannot come after the fifth.” (39d — -iO). 


6. Text: puhovi ;cn’ urani vihiya. Bhavadeva’s version: 
mahi jen' Urai^ii kaya. Eor u rani Leumann suggested o-r^a. 
Prakrit u rani should mean “ ewe ”, but I cannot make sense of 
the passage with that meaning. Nor do I see any other possibility 
that is without phonetic or formative difficulties. Hence 
Leumann’s suggestion seems the best possibility. For confirmation, 
cf. in No. 91 of the story of Kalaka in the Prabhavakacarita 
(P. 45), where at the coresponding point we read concerning 
Vikrama: sa co^nnafamahasiddhify sauvarnapnru§odayat 
medinim o«ppaip kftva 'Clharad vatsaraxp nijam 
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Then the king said. “In that case have the celebration on 
the fourth.” The master agreed to this, as it is clearly stated 
in the Scripture, “Let the Paiynsana be celebrated with honour!’” 
Then the king was delighted and said, “Sir, I am obliged, 
and so on the day of breaking the fast observed during thelight 
half of the month my gueens shall provide much food, pure accord- 
ing to the ceremonial rules of pure food for the day of the monks’ 
second meal after the fast.” (41 — 43). 

It was on this account that the suri Kalaka thus fixed the 
Paryusana festival on the fourth and the Order then endorsed it. 
Because the people there were devoted then to honouring the 
monks from that time even to the present a festival has been 
celebrated in the kingdom under the name of “Monk-honour”. 
(44—45). 


Then once upon a time the suri, being aware that all his 
disciples had forsaken the rules of conduct, left them while they 
slept, and after telling the keeper of the monks’ rest house went 
to his disciple’s disciple, the suri Sagara. The latter did not 
recognize him and asked him. ‘O elder, do I expound well or 
not?” The master said, “You do it very well.” (46— 48b). 

Then those wicked disciples repentently inquired of the 
rest house keeper, came there, and just as they were inquiring 
of the suri Sagara, they saw the master. They humbled them- 
selves and touching his feet again and again asked forgiveness. 
Then Sagarasuri was ashamed, and after the master had told 
him the illustration of the three piles of dust, he bowed down 
again and again and asked forgiveness. (4Sc — 50). 

Once upon a time ^akra, after hearing the Nigoda doctrine 
from the Jina Simandhara in Videha, asked him, “Sir, is there 
any one in Bharata who is versed in (the doctrine 
of) these (Nigoda creatures) f” The Jina said, “There is the 
sdri Kalaka.” (51— 52a). 

7 The word arena also means “before”. 
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So he weiit there wearing the form of a Brahman and asked 
the master the varieties of Nigoda. He gave him the exposition 
which begins, “The balls are innumerable.” Then he asked how 
long he would live. The suri knew him and said, “You are 
Purajpdara (^akra).” Then Sakra manifested his true form 
and delighted with that superlative knowledge of Kalaka suri 
praised him with many kinds of songs of praise. (52b— 54). 

“When the congregation of the righteous hears his speech, 
which is like the rolling of thunder, it dances with joy like a 
peacock. “Blessed are you, 0 chief of munis. ( 55) 

After thus giving praise, the king of the gods went to his 
own home. Then the chief of munis, knowing his time had come, 
gave up food, and possessed of countless excellences became a god. 

May he whose glory extends through the three worlds give a 
blessing to the Order. (56). 


Thus the story of the reverend Kalkacarya has been told 
in summary by the reverend suri Dharmaprabha in the year 
1389. (57). 
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KA^HMIR-BH ATTA. ^IVASVAMIN’S UNPUBLISHED 
BUDDHIST MAHAKAVYA— KAPPHINABHYU- 

DAYA. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to give 
an account of the Kapphinabhyudaya of ^ivasvamin, who was 
a contemporary of King Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

The reign of King Avantivarman (855/6-883 A. D.) forms 
one of the glorious records in the chequered history of Kashmir. 
Aided by his far-sighted and able Minister ^ura, he succeeded 
in giving the ‘happy valley’ a comparatively long period of 
peace and prosperity which provided a fruitful era of great 
literary activity. As Kalhana says in his Rajatarahgi^i : — 

jr«fT II 

‘Muktakana, ^^ivasvamin, the poet Anandavardhana and 
Ratnakara became famous during the reign of Avantivarman. 

Anandavardhana and Ratnakara have their fame establish- 
ed through published works, Muktakana is familiar only through 
stray quotations, while i^ivasvamin till 1893 was known only 
from several stanzas attributed to him in Anthologies and 
Ksemendra. ^esagiri ^a^trin in 1893 gave an account of a 
poem Kapphinabhyudaya by Bhatta^ivasvamin. Therein he 
traced and identified the quotations from that poem given in 
the Tikasarvasva of Sarvananda and in the Sabha§itavali of 
Vallabhadeva. Professor Thomas in his Kavindravacauasmuccaya 
gave a fuller account of the stanzas attributed to ftivasvamin 
in different anthologies and of the quotations from his work, 
the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

The poem itself seems to have been quite well known and the 
fact that it had established a reputation %r itself among the 
great Sanskrit works is testified to by the liberal use made of 
it by many a Sanskrit writer. Its importance as a literary 
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production of note was soon realised by compilers of anthologies, 
writers on Sanskrit poetry, commentators on Lexicon, and 
Grammarians. The compiler of the Kavindravacanasamuccaya 
(circa 1000 A. D.), Sarvananda (1159) Sridhara (1205), 
Sarngadhara (1363), and Ramanatha (1537), have all at one 
time of another recognized its merit and acknowledged their 
debt by extensive quotations from it. As it would appear 
Mammata (circa IlOO A. D.) has also quoted fi-om it in- his 
Kavyaprakaia although it is surprising for a writer of such 
a comparatively early date that he should not have given the 
source. 

Further, sivasvamin’s work assumes an importance in the 
history of Sanskrit Literature in general and the literary 
history of Kashmir in particular, in-as-much-as it shows the 
development of Kavya in Kashmir and the influence of 
Ratnakara on his contemporaries. To the religious history of 
that period it makes a useful contribution. Its theme is neither 
Pauranic nor epic like most of the Mahakavyas, nor is it his- 
torical like Vikramaakadevacarita or Navasahasankacarita; 
on the contrary it deals with the Buddhist legend of King 
Kapphi^a who is well known in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature. 

From the Buddhist sources it appears that King Kapphina 
was a contemporary of the Buddha and was converted by him to 
Buddhism, The Buddhist tradition has given him a place among 
the twelve chief disciples of the Buddha, and refers to him as 
having become an Arhat in the Buddha’s life-time. Even in the 
engraving on the walls of the Borobudur Temple in .lava his 
figure appears among the i^ravakas. Such a personality, 
popular in legends and tradition, provided ^ivasvarnin with a 
suitable hero for his Mahakavya. 

But the merit of Sivasvamin lies in moulding the material 
furnished by such a legend into a Mahakavya written in strict 
observations of the rules laid down by writers on Poetics. 
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While doing so he could not escape the influence of the reli- 
gious atmosphere of his age. Although he acknowledges that in 
writing his peom he was inspired by his Buddhist preceptor, 
Candramitra, yet it is not the Buddhist ideal of monkhood that 
he holds supreme in the concluding verses of his poem, but it 
is that of a householder or the ‘grhastha' whose ‘aSrama’ has 
always given the highest place in the fabric of Hindu Society. 
This seems to indicate the process of absorption of tlie late 
Buddhism by the reviving VaiSnavism and suggests that the 
teachings of Krsna and the Buddha had begup^to be reconciled. 
Thus Sivasvamin’s poem is an important evidence of the ten- 
dency which gradually found its full expression in Ksemendta’s 
DaSavataracarita. 

From the following stanza, written perhaps by some con- 
temporary admirer of his it seems that isivasvamin wrote several 
works out of which this poem and some stray verses attributed 
to him in Anthologies and Ksemendra have survived the ravages 
of time. 

f|:q§:i5rfl^5qq|t^I5qiR ^ tWkJ 

‘ Not even now does Sivasainin's unsurpassed Muse find rest 
though he has composed seven Mahakavyas which have ‘ dvipadfs ’, 
and has written eleven lacs of hymns to ^iva every day, and several 
dramas, and other minor plays and Praki anas and other prose 
works.’ 

It could not be, therefore, possible to compare the style of 
this poem with that of any other work of the poet except with a 
few stanzas given in Anthologies and Ksemendra. It cannot, 
therefore, be ascertained what stage of development this poem 
marks in the literary career of isivasvamin. But it was possible 
to make comparison with the Mahakavyas of his contempoi-ary 
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Katnakara and his predecessoi’ Magha. This would serve to illus- 
trate the greatness of this poet in an age when literary genius was 
by no means rare. 

From the detailed comparison of the various existing texts 
of the poem it is found that there are two families of Manuscripts 
in respect of this poem. The oldest palm-leaf Manusci’ipt is pre- 
served in TJriya script in Madras, and has yielded two more trans- 
cripts, one in Telugu and one in Devanagari. To the other family 
of the MSS. belongs another paper MS. at Madras, which has 

been proved to be closely related to the recently discovered MS. 
at Puri, and the transcript from Kashmir. 

The fact that the Text has passed through the fJriya, the 
Telugu and Devanagari scripts necessitated an investigation into 
the details of the orthography of these scripts in their relation to 
iarada in which the original was written by the j)oet. The scribal 

errors due to the orthographic or phonetic similarities of symbols 
have been fully taken into account and the dififer(mt readings and 
omissions noted. The conclusions arrived at by this study 
gives us the following pedigree of the extent MSS. and transcripts 
of the Text. 



K* (Kashmir) 


P* 


M Uriya (Madras) 

I ‘ 

M Telugu (Madras) 

I 

M 2 Devanagari (Madras) 
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The transcript of M, is that of the Madras Manuscript and 

belongs to Professor F. W. Thomas, oxford, who kindly lent it to me 
for my use. It is a fuller Text than the others, but the absence 
of a verse authentically known to have been quoted from the 
Kapphi^iabhyudaya shows that even this does not represent a 
complete transcript of the original poem. 

On the basis of these enquiries and studies the text has been 
reconstructed and an attempt has been made to present livasva- 
min’s poem in its original form. 

CONTENTS OP THF POEM. 

Canto. Stanzas. 

1. 1. Invocation to the Buddha as Da^abala. 

2 — 22. Description of Lilavati, a town situated on the Vindhyas. 
23 — 44. Description of King Kapphina, master of Lilavati. 

II. 1. A spy from the North arrives in the Court of King Kapphina. 
2 — 3. The poet remarks on the need for the system of espionage. 

4. The spy enters the Assembly Hall. 

5 — 9. The Hall is described. 

10— IS. The spy sees King Kapphipa, who is again des- cribed. 
19 — 22. The King receives the spy, who addresses the Assembly. 

23 — 53. The spy speaks of the Kosala Kingdom and its 
ruler. King Prasena jit, the latter’s hostility 
towards King Kapphina, and his advice to 
overcome him. 

HI. 1. The description of the effect produced on the 
vassal chieftains who were attending the Court of 
King Kapphina by the news brought by the spy. 
The chieftains are : — 
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2. 

Subahu, 

23. 

Kahka. 

!-5. 

DarSaka. 

24. 

Sitadhvaja. 

6. 

Subandhu. 

25. 

Indu. 

7. 

Jis^u. 

26. 

Nala. 

8. 

Gala. 

27. 

Satadhanus. 

9. 

Su^arman. 

28. 

Salva. 

10. 

Bhuridhaman. 

29. 

Prthudhvaja. 

11. 

Pandya. 

30. 

Jrmbha. 

12. 

Surastra. 

31. 

Pradyota. 

13. 

Suketu. 

32. 

Babhru. 

14. 

Bhisraaka. 

33. 

Gada. 

15. 

BhiSma. 

34. 

Protha. 

16. 

Kirmira 

35. 

TJgrasena. 

17. 

Andhra. 

36. 

Karandhama. 

18. 

Utkala. 

37. 

Dantavaktra. 

19. 

Bhima. 

38. 

Rukmin. 

^0. 

Samudra. 

39. 

Sauvalka. 

21. 

Drdhadhanus. 

40. 

Kauravya. 

22. 

Ambarisa. 

41. 

Duhsena. 


42—43. A general description of the disturbance 

created. 

IV. 1 — 4. Description of the Assembly. 

5—41. Subahu’s speech: He asks the King to prepare 
for battle and mentions individually the 
members of the audience, viz., SuSarman, 
Dydhadhamis, Bala, Nala, Gada, Pan^ya, 
Protha, Kirmira, Kanka, Krpa, Yavana, 
Surastra, Andhra, and Indu. 

42. The poet brings in again the mention of Yavana, 
‘Satadhanus, Babhru, Jrmbha, Ambarlsa, 
Pradyota, Protha, and Pancjya. 

V. 1. The Council of War is still sitting after the 

speech ef Subahu, and the Kings are again 
mentioned by name 
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2. Nala. 8. Bhuridhaman. 

3. Su^arman. 9. Karandhama. 

4. Krpa. 10. Nala. 

5. Yavana. 11. Rukmin, 

6. ^atadlivaja. 12, Bhjma. 

7. Gada. 13—14. Bhismaka. 

15— 42. Bhismaka addresses the assembly and proposes 

that a messenger should be sent to Prase- 
najit before any action is taken against him. 
43 — 45. King Kapphina approves. 

46 — 48. DarSaka is chosen as the messenger. 

49. He sets out on his errand. 

50 — 51. A Vidyadhara, Vicitrabahu by name comes and 
implores King Kapphipa to accompany him 
to tlie Malaya mountain. The King accedes 
to his request and goes with his royal camp 
to his friend, Vicitrabahu. 

VI. I — 9. King Kapphina sees the mountain Malaya. 

10 — 84. Vicitrabahu describes the loveliness of the mountain 

VII. 39. The description of the encampment in which the 

Vidyadharas help the followers of King 
Kapphina in their preparations. 

VIII. 1. The six seasons appear simultaneously on the 

mountain, and they are described: — 

2—15. Vasanta (spring) 37—48. ^arat (dewy autumn). 

16— 23. Grisma (summer) 49— 54. Hemanta (autumn). 

24—36. Varsa (rains) 55— 59. 4iSira (winter). 

60. A general description of the seasons. 

IX. 40. The description of the amusements of the king's 
attendants who are gathering flowers in the 
forest, 
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X. 38, The description of their enjoyment of water 
sports. 

XI. 37. A description of the sunset. 

XII. 1 — 21. A description of the rising of the moon. 

22 — 47. The women make their toilet, 

XIII. 40. A description of drinking parties. 

XIV. 40. A description of amorous sports according to 

the KamaSastra. 

XV. I — 34. The dawn is described. 

35. Xing Xapphina awakened by the sweet eulogies 
of the minstrels leaves the abode of his 
friend Vieitrabahu and returns to his 
capital. 

XVI. 1. DraSaka reaches ^ravastl. 

2 — 10. Description of Sravasti. 

11 — 12. Dar^aka received by King Prasenajit. 

13—23. Prasenajit enquires contemptuously the purpose 
of his visit. 

24 — 39. Dar^aka delivers his message. 

40 — 53. Prasenajit becomes angry and declares that he 
would rather go to war than submit to 
Kapphina. 

54—63. Dariaka very much enraged urges Prasenajit 
to reconsider his decision. 

64. He returns to his country. 

65. The effect of the reply from Prasenajit on the 

camp of King Kapphina is described again 
and the following kings are cited: — 

66. Raghu. 76. Bala. 

67. A^maka. 77. Sura. 

68. Knkura. 78. Sauvlramalla. 
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69. 

Nisada. 

79. 

Kadambaka. 

70. 

Mucukunda. 

80. 

Aja. 

71. 

Sahadeva. 

81. 

Manu. 

72. 

Prasada. 

82. 

^ruta. 

73. 

Surandhra. 

83. 

Dhundhu. 

74. 

Indu. 

84. 

Euru. 

75. 

Madraka. 

85. 

Anu. 

86—92. 

A description of the dejection of the warriors, 
wives as they contemplate the separation 
from their husbands who must go to war. 

93—95. 

The army sets out for war. 


XVII. 1. Kapphina gets enraged. 

2 — 46. Paraphernalia of battle are described, including 
the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and 
the elephants. 

1—10. The army of King Kaphi^a attacks Prasenajit’s 
forces. King Kapphina 's warrior’s are 
distinguished by name : — Tavana(2), Suran- 
dhra (4), Eaghu (6), Protha (7), Gada (9), 
Kubnra (10). 

11. King Kapphina watches the progress of his 
army in battle. The heroes of the battle are 
again mentioned ; — 

Indu (13), Bala (14), Paijdya (16), 
Yugandhara (18), Babhrn (19), Bhuri- 
dhaman (21), Karandbama (23). 

29—34. King Kapphina encourages his army. 

35—42, Prasenajit becomes furious and attacks the army 
of King Kapphina. 

43. Kapphina is dismayed to see his anny thus 
harrassed by Prasenajit. 
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44 — 70. Kapphina routes the forces of Prasenajit. 

71 — 75. Prasenajit is unable to withstand the attacks of 
Kapphi^a’s forces. He prays to the Buddha 
for help. 

76 — 80; The Buddha appears and subdues Kapphina, 
who is rendered helpless on account of the 
miracles worked by the Master. King 
Kapphina acknowledges his need for the help 
of the Master and entreats him. 

XIX. 40. King Kapphina receives the instrnetioii of the Buddha 

XX. 1 — 19 ab. The teaching of the Buddha continues. 

19 cd — 22. King Kapphina requests the Buddha to initiate 
him as a monk. 

23 — 32. The Buddha advises that King Kapphipa 
should wait until the time for him to renounce 
the world has come, and that he should, till 
then, continue to rule liis kingdom for the 
benefit only of the Buddha, the Hharma, 
and the Sangha. 

33. The Buddha vanishes. 

34. King Kapphina retires to his capital and conti- 

nues to rule there according to the advice 
of the Buddha. 

35—38. The Pra^asti. 

abstract of the poem. 

I. 

6ivasvamin, the author, opens his poem invoking the bless- 
ings of the Buddha, possessed of the ten powers, with the des- 
cription of a town Lllavati by name, situated on the banks of the 
Narmada in the Vindhyas. The prosperity of this town was 
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obvious from its many beautiful buildings whose silken banners 
kissed the sky. From the grandeur of its erysfal palaces with 
golden domes and jewelled window's one could imagine that it was 
either the goddess Kali or the royal Goddess of Glory incarnate. 
Sublimity, grace and strength were combined in its architecture. 

Its ruler, King Kapphina, was tall, brave and adventurous, 
and had a large following of vassal chieftains. He was 6iva 
personified, who by the mere sound of his voice could put his 
enemies to flight and whose fame had spread in all directions. 
His skill in w'ielding his sword was known to his enemies whose 
cities lay in ruins. He governed his kingdom according to the 
rules laid down in the books of Politics and employed spies to 
enquire into the state of affairs both at home and abroad. 

II. 

Once a spy, who had been sent to the North, returned to the 
Royal Assembly of King Kapphina reporting that there was a 
king by name Prasenajit, who ruled over the thriving kingdom of 
Kosala. “Prasenajit” he said, “is loved by his subjects as he 
possesses all the virtues of a noble ruler, glories in his powers, and 
entertains a feeling of enmity tow'ards you.” 

The poet gives an imprtssive description of Prasenajit, a 
contemporary of the Buddha, and his capital ^ravasti, a favourite 
resort of the Buddha. When the messenger reaches Sravasti 
(XVI Canto) the poet’s description of the town and of the King 
bears witness to his love for both. 

III. 

On hearing from the messenger of the hostile attitude of 
Ihasenajit the whole assembly becomes greatly enraged. Thirty- 
eight Chieftains are mentioned, all exhibiting their fury— tearing off 
their bracelets, wringing their hands, perspiring, and uttering 
menacing words. Of these Subahu, DarSaka and Bhi?maka are 
of importance for their part in the later story, while the names gf 
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Pa^Kjya, Surastra, Andlira, and Utkala refer to the territories 
over which they ruled. 

IV. 

The poet describes the great tumult in the assembly hall. In 
this atmosphere of great tension Subahu begins a fiery speech 
which shows that he was well versed in the science of politics, as 
he points out with sound arguments that the only course of 
action left for King Kapphina is to wage war at once against the 
enemy. To add weight to his arguments, he points to the members 
giving an epithet to each. He says that formidable Sn^arman, 
furious Drdhadhanus, powerful Bala, and others can brook no 
further humiliation. Finally he taunts them by saying ‘Do you 
stay here. I will fight the enemy alone.' This rouses their 
enthusiasm. At the close of his speech he is loudly applauded. 

V. 

Before the Council of' War adjourns another Chieftain, 
Bhi§maka, stands up and supporting the motion proposed by 
Subahu suggests sending a messenger to Prasenajit, the hostile 
King, as a necessary measure before actually going to war. The 
anger of King Kapphipa, who was very much enraged, is assuag- 
ed and he gives his approval to the idea. Dar^aka, another 
member of the audience, is selected as messenger to Prasenajit. 
The import of the message is not given, but it is implied that the 
hostile king must either pay homage to King Kapphina or suffer 
an invasion. It is an ultimatum. The King by a gesture orders 
lie messenger to proceed on his errand and he at once sets out 
on liis journey to the North 

So far the poet has been following the traditional Avadana 
of Kapphi^i current in his time- At the same time, since he 
claims to be a writer of a Mahakavya, he must describe moun- 
tains, seasons, etc. He, therefore, introduces a demigod, or a 
Vidyadliara, Vicitrabahu by name, a friend of King Kapphipa, 
Tj\^ho invites the latter to his abode in the Malaya mountains. The 
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king agrees to the proposal and follows his friend with all the 
paraphernalia of a King of India of the 9th century, including 
the harem and the army. 

VI. 

The description of the mountain Candanacala in this canto is 
consistent with the vast grandeur and the majestic scenery of the 
Himalayas which this poet knew very well. The poet’s imagination 
nurtured in that abundant luxuriance of nature takes in long 
vistas and covers vast regions. Each stanza has one theme to 
describe and the poet each thne exercises his imagination to such 
an extent that the description to the Western mind appears exagge- 
rated and too artificial. The poet focuses his attention on one 
subject which he is going to describe and tries to see it from 
different angles of vision. 

This scheme runs throughout the Canto and llie metre changes 
with the shifting of the scene and il» its dignity (of the metre) 
varies according to the loftiness of the subject. 

The glowing mountain appears to the poet as a huge mass of 
tire fanned by fierce winds, it has ravines and precipices where 
the trees are alive with the warbling of delighted birds. The 
lofty snow-clad peaks remind the poet of the ocean rising to 
clasp the moon. The arbours and the elephants, the gold coloured 
peaks at sunset, the verdant plateaux attract his attention. He 
fancies that the sun seems to rest there for a while to cool itself. 

Then the King ’s friend, Vicitrabahu, who is more familiar 
with the place begins to describe its particular features. Here we 
are told of its richness in flowers and the brilliance of its outcropping 
minerals. Then follows a description of the wild animals roam- 
ing about the penance groves, of ascetics, of cowherds and their 
huts, of lotus ponds, and of chirping birds. In Stanza 23, the 
Vidyadhara compares the mountain to the sublime and calm image 
of the Buddha with the right shoulder covered. 
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The king’s friend then proceeds to describe the crystalline 
walls used as mirrors by clestial ladies, the sweet smelling grass, 
fragrant flowers, sandle-woods, music of Kinna:^a Lad'es, and the 
calls of cuckoos. A reference is made to the Buddha ; and the 
mountain is compared to the Indra and the Bodhisattva (Stanzas 
46,57,59.) The heaps of bones of Nagas are pointed out in 
Stanza 61. The Ideal of an Aihat with the several methods of 
attaining it form the subject of the 65th verse while Bodhi is men- 
tioned in verse 69. 


VII. 

The king with an army consisting of elephants, horses, chariots 
and soldiers, and accompanied by the ladies of the harem, wishes to 
pass some time on the Mountain Candanacala. All preparations 
for laying out the camp are made with the help of the Vidya- 
dharas. Tents are pitched, huts are built, arrangements for the 
kitchen are made, and the ladujg of the harem are well housed. 

The elephants and horses are taken to ponds to bathe and the 
camp looks delightful. 


VIII. 

The six seasons simultaneously appear on the mountain to 
honour King Kapphina. There is spring, when mango groves, 
Vakula trees, saffron plants, and Navamalika creepers put forth 
sweet fragrant flowers. There is summer when peacocks hide 
themselves under their plumage, and when the men in the camp 
enjoy the breeze of fans in pleasure huts. There is the rainy 
season which depresses the ladies whose husbands are abroad as 
the sweet but melancholy notes of peacocks reach their ears and 
the rumbling noise of the clouds rends their hearts. There is autumn 
when the water in the ponds becomes limpid and lilies smile bright- 
ly. There is dewy autumn when the nights are clear and the moon 
shines pleasantly. That is the time when Ketaka plants blossom 
and paddy fields ripen. There is the winter season when snow 
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destroys the charm of lotus ponds. Everywhere it is desolate and 
dreary, and the Nameru trees with leaves yellow and sere are seen 
here and there. 

IX-XV. 

Men and women in the King’s camp on the mountain are 
tempted by the abundance of flowers and the charm of the 
seasons to pluck flowers and enjoy the company of their be- 
loved in that pastime. When they are tired and overcome by 
the heat they bathe in the cool ponds and streams which are 
full of lilies and lotuses. They frolick about in the water. The 
waters of these streams are tinted with the toilet powders of 
these ladies. People say their evening prayers as the lotuses 
close. The parties of men and women retire to their rest-houses 
as the moon rises. Preparations are made by the ladies for the 
drinking parties which are attended with great mirth. The 
ladies wear ornaments to add beauty to their lovely limbs. 
Messengers move about carrying news from the lover to the be- 
loved. Then begin the amusing scenes of enjoyment as the 
goblet passes from one to another, each vying with the other to 
excel in coquettish behaviour. When drunk they retire to rest. 
The poet here indulges in amorous and erotic descriptions. 
When it is morning and the sun begins to chase the gloom of 
darkness, when stars begin to disappear, and lotuses begin to 
bloom, when the bees again buzz about in the lotus ponds, when 
Brahmans begin to perform their morning ritual, and the sacri- 
ficial fires rise up to the sky, the bards sing the praises of King 
Kapphi^a to awaken him. 

King Kapphipa wakes up and having fully enjoyed the hospi- 
la’.ily of his friend, Vicitrabahu, retires to his capital, Lilavati, 

where he has been long expected. 

XVI andXVII. 

Here the poet takes up the story which he had left unfinish- 
ed at the end of the Fifth Canto. 
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Dar^aka, who had been sent us an envoy to Prasenajit, 
reaches Bravasti, where he sees lhat the houses are made of 
precious stones, that the people practise righteousness and that 
Mara has no influence over them, and that the evil influences of 
the Kah age are no longer to be felt, and that there are many 
Buddhist monasteries, Viharas and Caityas. TJie city indeed 
looks as if it were presided over by the Buddha himself. 

He is received by the Chamberlain as he enters the Palace, 
and is intioduced to Prasenajit who in a scornful tone en- 
quires the ojiject of his visit. Dar^aka delivers the message 
of King Kapphina which provokes Prasenajit very much. 
Prasenajit is furious and declares lhat he will not submit to 
Kipphina and that the proper reply to his message would be 
an army ready for battle. Darlaka gives his parting advice 
to Prasenajit and withdraws to his own city. When he conveys 
the reply from Prasenajit to the allies of Kapph na their anger 
is unb.mnJed. G-reat confusion and a spirit of high tension 
are evident as was the ease when Dar^aka was sent to 
Prasenajit. Preparations for war are soon undertaken and the 
warriors arm themselves and march against Prasenajit. The 
chariots, the cavalry, and the elephants are at once arrayed to 
march against the enemy. 

XVIII. 

A dreadful battle ensues in which the army of Paasenajit 
is put to flight. He finds himself helpless and prays to the 
Buddna for help. He appears and by means of a miracle changes 
the mind of Kapphina. 

XIX-XX. 

King Kapphina hears a sermon of the Buddha and ex- 
presses his desire to enter the order of the Buddhist monks. 
The Buddha advises him not to renounce the world but to 
practise selflessness in the discharge of his duties as the ruler 
of his kingdom. The Buddha disappears and King Kapphina 
retires to his kingdom. 
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THE AUTHOR. 

His name : Ka^mriabhatta ^ivasvamin. 

Blatta ’ in incdern Kasliniiri is ‘bata’, a brahman, a 
Kashmiri Pandit, all of whom are Brahmans. It is derived from 
the Sanskrit word ‘bhartr’ which in Prakritic form gave Bhatta. 
The latter has been retained by the Sanskritisfs, and appendi'd 
to the proper names in the beginning or at the end. It was 
used in the sense of ‘learned’. Some of the important instances 
are Bhatta Narayana, the author of the Veni'samhara, 
Mammata Bhatta, the author of the Kavyapraka^a, Ivumaril'a 
Bhatta, the learne d philose pher of Southern India. But mostly it 
is found affixed or prefixed to the names of writers from Ka^mira, 
as a title given to a karricd Brahman or a great teacher. 

In the Kapphinabhyudaya (XX ,36; 37) the author has 
written Sii^ivasvamin and Sivasvamin as referring to himself. 
Both of these names with and without the Sri are found in 
the Anthologies. 

The Name of the Poem. 

.^ivasavarain probably chose the name of his poem on the 
model of his pridecessor Sankuka’s work the Bhuvanabh.udaya % 
now lost to us. The title » ‘abhyudaya’ has been often used 
to name the works which celebrate the deeds of great heroes, 
viz. Puspa sena’s Dharma^armabhyadaya, * Jinasena’s PirSvabh- 
yudaya, and Vehkate§a’s Ramabhyudaya. ”. 

His date and Contemporaries. 

Ancient Katoira was known among the Pandits of Northern 
Indm as the abode of ^arada, the goddess of learning and this 

1. See Monier Williams’ Dictionary and Grierson’s 
Kashmiri Dictionary, P. 137. 

2. Rajatrangini IV, 703 4. Biihler’s Report 1877, P. 42. 

3. ! Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. 

4. A descriptive Catalogue of the ' Sanskrit MSS. in 
Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. XX. 

5. See 3. 
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belief was not groundless in that it contributed very much to 
the mass of Sanskrit learning. Among the outstanding poets 
and writers on poetics one may refer to Ratnakara, Anandavard- 
hana, Mammata, Bilhana, Ivsemendra, and Kalhana. In the 
famous Rajatarahgini of Kalhapa, edited and translated by Stein, 
one finds the names of other writers whose works are lost, such 
as ^aokuka. 

Ratnakara lived under two kings, Jayapida and Avanti- 
varman. Avantivarraan (855-83 A. D.) was a great patron of 
of learning. In the Rajatarangini ‘ Chap. V we have:— • 

“ The Minister ^ura by honouring learned men with a seat 
in the King’s Sabha, caused learning, whose flow had been 
interrupted, to descend again upon this land (32)”. 

“ The Scholars who were granted great fortunes and high 
honours proceeded to the Sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of 

Kings” (33). 

“ Muktakana, f^ivasvamin, the poet Anandavardhana, and 
Ratnakara obtained fame during the reign of Avantivarman” 
(39). 

“ In the time of Avantivarman the illustrious Bhatta Kallata 
and other holy men (siddhas) descended to the earth for the 
benefit of the people” (66). 

Ratnakara wrote his voluminous Mahakavya, the Haravijaya, 
in fifty Cantos. In that work, his exquisite language, his command 
of style in all its varieties. Ins ability to use various metres, his 
art of making the sound correspond with the sense, his full 
knowledge of Saiva philosophy, and his mastery of NitiSastra, 
Kamasutras, Epics, and the I’nranas, make him stand unique 
among the writers of Kavya and testify to his being a true 
successor of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, and Bana. 

X See Stein’s Translation of the Rajatarangini. 
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Anandavardhana belonged to that school of poetics which 
held that suggestion was the soul of poetry. As a matter of 
fact by writing the Dhvanyaloka he put that theory on a firm 
footing. 

Kallata* wrote commentaries on Spanda and ^aiva- 
sutras. 

To this galaxy of writers in the times of Avantivarman 
belonged Bivasvamin, the writer of the Kapphi^abhyudayla. 

To write a Mahakavya, by ^ivasvamin’s time, had become 
the indispensable condition of greatness of a poet and that 
bivasvamin, from all evidence a baiva, should have delved deep 
into Buddhist tradition and thought and should have celebrated a 
Buddhist Legend in a work of such a major importance is evidence 
not only of the influence exerted over him by his preceptor 
Candramitra, nor only of the tendency to incorporate the Buddha 
in the hierarchy of ‘avataras’, but also of the receptive nature of 
the poet’s mind which refused to be hide-bound by narrow 
orthodox Brahmanism but thirsted to explore fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

Batnakara, a ‘ baiva’ to the core, had celebrated the exploits 
of biva, b.vasvamin’s own ideal; Mfigha a Vais^ava in thought 
and spirit had sung the overmastering triumph of Lord Krsna 
over his arch-enemy, SiiSapala; but bivai^vamin, with a boldness 
characteristic of him, hit upon a theme entirely new in thought 
and spirit, and surpassed them by celebrating not so much the 
heroism of the victor or the degeneration of the vanquished as 
the triumph of the very soul over life’s ambitions. And to do 
this he turned for inspiration, light and guidance to the core of a 
religion where reason and devotion are mingled in such a pleasing 
and appealing combination. 


1, Kashmir Saivism by J. C, Chatterjee, 19U, 
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^ivasvatuiti, Ratnakara and their predeceissors. 

Sivasvamin, as he was a successor of the great writers of 
artificial Sanskrit poetry, has combined in him all the merits and 
demerits of such writers, chiefly Bharavi, Bhatti, Magha, and 
especially Ratnakara. The opening of his poem is after Hara- 
vijaya, the introduction of a spy from the north follows that in 
Bharavi, the description of the mountain is common to them all, 

the appearance of a Vidyadhara resembles that of a Yaksa in 
Bharavi and Daruka in Magha. In the Sixth Canto he very 
closely imitates Magha even in the scheme of metres. Magha has 
in the beginning of the Pourth Canto, eighteen upajati verses. 
These are followed by verses every third of which is a Yamaka; 
while Sivasvamin has the first twelve verses of the Sixth Canto 
in Upajati metre, these being followed by otheiss in which every 
second verse is a Yamaka. In the nineteenth Canto, which can be 
read as Sanskrit as well as Prakrit, he has followed Bhatti. 

Bharavi employed the word^ Laksmi, Magha used the word 
^ri, Ratnakara has Ratna and Sivasvamin ^iva in the last verse 
of every Canto. The PraSasti is found at the end of the works of 
Magha, Ratnakara, and Sivasvamin. 

Comparative analysis of the important epic poems which were 
imitated by Sivasvamin. 

Bharavi. Magha. Haravijaya. Kapphipabhyudaya. 


I-I. J— II. I, VII— XVI. I— V. The assembly. 

V. The Hima- IV. Raivataka. IV, The Mandara. VI. The Mal 'ya. 


layas. 

X. 

VIII. 


IX. 


XIV— XVIII- 


V. 


VII. The Camp. 

VI. 

Ill, V. 

VIII. The Seasons. 

rvii. 

•! 

XVII. 

IX. The plucking of 
flowers. 

1 VIII. 

XVIII. 

X. The water-sports. 

'IX. 

XIX. 

XX-XXV. 

XI. The sunset. 

XI r. The rise of the 
moon. 

1 X. 

1 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XIII. The drinking par- 

ties. 

XIV. The amorous 

sport. 

XI. 

XXVIII— 

XXIX. 

XXX— L. 

XV. The Dawn. 

rXVI— The message. 
IxX. Battle, 
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A Comparative Analysis of the Scheme of the Haravijaya and 
the Kapphipabhyudaya. 


Haravijaya. 

I. 1—3. Invocation to ^iva. 

4 — 33. Description of Jyot- 
snavati. 

: 33—64. Description of ^iva, 
Lord of Jyotsnavatl. 


Vil, Descrij)tion of the agita- 
tion in the Assembly 
of yiva on hearing that 
Andhaka had harassed 
the (jrods and driven them 
out of heaven. Several 
attendants of ^iva are 
individually referred to, 
vi 2 ., Virabhadra, Kala- 
musala, Meghanila, Vaj- 
ramu$ti» Jispu, Sunan- 
daka, Ketu, Amardaka, 
Jyoti§raat, Agnimukha, 
Capdanana, Nllavajra, 
Nandi, and others. 


KapphinJibhy. 

I. 1. Invocation to the Bud- 
dha. 

2 — 22. Description of Lilavati 
on the Vindhyacala. 

23 — 44. Description of Kap- 
phipa, master of 
Lilavati. 

II. A spy from the north 

comes to the Court of 
Kapphipa. In this 
Canto the narrative 
resembles the opening 
of the Ivirata. 

III. Description of the agi- 

tation in the Assemb- 
ly on hearing from the 
spy that Frasenajit 
was hostile towards 
Kapphipa. T h e 
latter’s vassal kings 
are named, viz., Sub- 
. ahu, Dar^aka, Sub- 
andhu, Ji$pu, Bala, 
Papdya, Suketu, Sur- 
as(ra, Andhra, Am- 
bail§a, Indu, Nala, 
Salva, Fradyota, and 
others. 
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Vlll — Kalamusala, who advises IV —V. Subahu advises that 

XVI. that Andhaka should be 
, attacked at once, is fol- 
lowed by Prabhamaya 
(IX), Vahnigarbha (X), 

Agnida>j»Stra, (XI), 

A^tahasa (XII) Ca^^e^- 
vara, (XII [), Puspahasa 

(XIV) and NandfSena 

(XV) who express their 
opinions on the matter 
and it is finally decided 

(XVI) that Kalamusala 
should be sent as an am- 
bassador to Andhaka to 
persuade him to give up 
the Svarga. 

XXX — Kalamusala’s journey from XVI. 1. UarSaka’s journey to 
XXXI. JyotsnavatT to Svarga and ^ravasti. 

the description of Andh- 2 — 10. Description of the 
aka (XXXI). town. 

XXXII. Kalamusala’s reception, Kal- 12, Dar^aka’s reception, 
amusala delivers his mes- 24—39. DarSaka delivers his 
sage, 69—118, XXXII. message. 

The reply of U^anas 43 — 53. Prasenajit’s reply. 
(XXXIIl). Kalamusala’s 53—63, DarSaka’s reply, 
angry retort (XXXIV). 

Speech of Andhaka 
(XXXV). Speech of Kana- 
kaksa (XXXVI). Speech 
of Vajrabhanu (XXXVII). 

Kalamusala *s angry part- 
ing ^vords (XXXVIII). 


Prasenajit should be 
attacked without los- 
ing any more time, 
but BhiSmaka advises 
that an ambassador 
should be sent to 
Prasenajit to ask him 
to submit to the so- 
vereignty of Kap- 
phina. DarSaka is 
sent on that errand. 
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XXXIX. Return of Kalamu- 64. Dar^aka returns and delivers 
sala. the scornful reply of Para- 

senajit to Kappliina’s com- 
mand. 

XXXIV-XXXVII 65—85. Description of the effect 

Bear close reseinb- which the reply of Parasenajit 
lance to : — produces on the vassal kings 

of Kapphina. Several of 
them are again named indivi- 
dually. 

XL. 57—64. 86—92. The wives of these prin- 

ces are introduced in a very 
dismal mood because they feel 
the separation from their lords 
who prepare to go to war. 

65. Army marches. 93— 95. Army marches. 

XLIsqq. XVII— XV Hi. 

Author’s Motive in writing the poem. 

{iivasva.min wanted to wi’ite a Alahakavya, and in doing so he 
has very closely followed the instructions of Dandin, the 
writer of the KavyadarSa’ who probably wrote in the 6th 
century. 

The subject of the poem is taken from an old narrative. The 
hero is noble and adventurous. Ministers assemble and spies 
take part in discussions on state affairs. Descriptions of 
mountains, of the seasons, of the sunset and of the rising of the 
moon, of drinking and amorous dalliance, have their due place. 
The hero's campaign, his war with the enemy, and his final 
triumph bring us to the end of the poem which is full of senti- 
ments, emotions and effective transitions. In the use of metres 
the poet follows the rules. Each Canto is written in a single 
metre with a change of metre in the last one or two Stanzas. 

(IT See Kavyadar^al, 14—49. 
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As a matter of fact our poet has taken the word Abhyuda- 
yam from the text of the KavyadarSa, ‘ which he very closely 
follows in his illustration of the “citra kavya” in VI and XVIIf 
Cantos. 

It also seems that the poet meant to narrate allegorically 
the story of the human soul which has been slumbering and has 
been allured by the temptations of the world and which is at last 
awakened by a sudden shock or some outstanding event, as it was 
in the case of Aioka and the Buddha himself. 

We might say that the conversion of Kapphina represents 
the enlightenment of such a soul. Here this Mahakavya may be 
compared with the Buddhacarita and the Saundaranand of 
ASvaghosa. 

The poet’s account of himself. 

From the “praiSasti” which comes at the end of the KapU 
phipabhyudaya we gather the following information:— 

i. ^ivasvamin was the son of Bhattacaryasvamin and he 
wrote this poem, the Ivapphinabhyudaya, which he 
calls ‘Suktasuktih’ at the instance and encouragement 
of the Budhist preceptor, Candramitra. He talks of 
him in the past tense (aorist past “abhht”). He 
might have come in contact with this religious teacher 
who asked him to show his talents as a poet in writing 
the poetic version of the Avadana of Kapphina (XX. 
35, 36.) 

ti. The poet dedicates the whole poem to ^iva (XX. 37) 
which fact shows that he was not a Buddhist by faith, 
but that he was well versed in that Eeligion and could 
write on that subject. At the same time, from a 
religious point of view, he presents a state of affairs 
which is a compromise. His poem serves to show the 
process of absorption of later Buddhism by ^aivism and 
Vaispavi^qa. 


1. See Kavyadaria, 1, 14—19. 
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in. In the last verse (XX. 38) he glories in his work 
which he says is a lamp lit to remove the darkness of 
ignorance and which is also meant to stop the prattl- 
ing of the poetasters. 

“yivasvamin of noble deeds, the mere hear- 
ing of whose muse produced wonder in the hearts of the wise and 
stopped his opponents’ eagerness to speak, lit the lamp of this 
poem for the benefit of the righteous to remove the darkness of 
ignorance”. (XX, 38). 

Ho docs not mention that he flourished at the Court of 
King Avantivarman, like his contemporary Katnakara, but this 
much is certain that he does allude to his contemporaries when 
he mentions ‘Virodhinam’ — opponents in the field of poetry. 

^ivasvamin and Buddhism. 

In the Kapphinabhyudaya (XX, 15) the Buddha preaches 
a sermon on the Hetumala or the chain of twelve links 
which ties a person to bondage, and lays stress upon the 
achievement of salvation by detachment from the things of this 
world (XX, IS cd.) (ragatyaganmuktirahnayakarya). Here 
the author has followed the Avadana^ataka and at the same 
time tried to harmonise the spirit of Buddha with the Hindu 
view. 

King Kapphina having heard the sermon of the Buddha 
at once exclaims : — 

91^5!^ HtnaE#: 

7(1) cf. Ye dharmlh hetuprabhavah hetum tesaip tathagato 
hyavadat, tesaip ca yo nirodha evaim vadi maha^rama^ah. 
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The courteous Southern King whose mind was calmed, 
spoke, ^With this speech of yours the blindness of my eyes is 
gone. I am awakened suddenly from sleep. By these words of 
the Master I who was deep drowned am absolutely saved. ^ 

If wo compare these words of King Kapphina to those 
of Arjuna in the Bhagavadita (18.73), we lind a very close 
resemblance. 

Arjuna says — ^ 

“Delusion is destroyed. I have obtained Memory by thy 
grace, O Imperishable. I am firm and all my doubts have pass- 
ed. I will do your word.” 

King Kapphina expresses his desire to ad )pt the life of 
a monk, but the Buddha says — 

qi^ cm?!: 

iqsqi- 

Jtrqrcflf %%: 

“It is true, ray son, that you should desire to be a Bhiksu 
having realised what is true and what is false. But you shoiild 
wait for that stage of life. That accomplishment comes at its 
proper time”. 

Does not the poet refer to the four stages in a man’s life 
according to Manu? He does not want the King to enter a 
monastery but makes the Buddha ask him to wait for some time. 

But great emphasis is laid upon leading a life of selfless- 
ness as we had in the Hita, The Buddha askg him to rule hi3 
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kingdom for the three Jewels, the Buddha, the Dhanna, and 
the Sahgha. 

vr^Ku: Etffqr 
tfl%i=qr qf OT rtl 

g>qi%; eeq^K 

5;i^ qiq ^qiqi 

^f=€r #q; W ^qq ^ qqf 

^sT jptth gfpqraq siq 

‘Neither For enjoyment whicli is transitory by nature, nor 
for your own life, nor for glory, nor for fame, must you 
govern the Jewel of tlie Earth, but with faith, purity, and 
devotion for the benefit of tlie tliree Jewels— the Buddha, the 
Dbarma and the Sahgha.’ 

‘Those who have faith in the Law, who follow truth, who 
have courage in generosity, wJio have eagerness for compassion, 

who desire to be jalient, and have love for Righteousness, achieve 
Salvation even though they are householders.’ 

These verses point towards the doctrine of Anasaktiyoga 
of the Bhagavadgita where the belief in leading a selfless life 
is preached. 

This shows how mneh the later Buddhism was influenced by 
the rise of the Orthodox Hindu faith and shows the reason for 
the Kashmir compromise between Hinduism and Buddhism.' 

(1) See Stein, Eajatarangini I, 9, 76, 92 ; II, 355. 
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bid Sivasvamin write any other work besides ,the 
KapphiQabhyudaya ? 

As referred to in the Kavitidravacanasamuccaya, Bhandarkar’s 
Report] (1897) on p. xi, has the following anonymous verse in 
praise ot's ivasvamin;— 

“Not even now does sivasvamin’s unsurpassed Muse lind 
rest though he has composed seven Mahakavyas which have 
dvipadls; has written eleven lacs of hymns to Siva every day, and 
several other works, Natakas, Natikas and I’rakarnas. 

This verse is also found quoted in a footnote on p. 132 of the 
kavikanthabharapa (Kavyamala, A). 

In view of this eulogy Sivasvamin seems to have written many 
works. But the ravages of time have left to us only the 
Kapphipabhyudaya and the verses in the Anthologies, which are 
attributed to sivasvamin. Let us hope that further search for 
manuscripts in India may bring to light some more of his works. 

But on p. XXIX of Buhler’s Report 1877 we have a reference 
to .Sivasvamin tvho enlarged kaladiksd, a treaties on 6aiva 

philosphy. On p. 620 of J. R. A. S. for 1912 the authorship of the 
Ms. No. 67 of Stein’s Collection deposited at the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, has been ascribed to SriS ivasvamin. On examination 
of this Ms. with the kind permission of Sir Aurel Stein it was 
discovered that the compiler of the Catalogue had misunderstood the 
statement in the colophon of that Ms. which runs : 

iti ^rlnandi^ivaravatare SriSivasvaminoktaxp Sandhyamahat- 
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myam iti bhadram (in ^arada characters). The book is in the 
form of a dialogue between Devi and Bhairava, which words 
are synonymous with Parvati and aiva. In tlie colophon the writer 
means ‘here ends the Sandhyaraaliatmya as told by Bri ^ivasvamin 
(t. e., by Lord ^iva) to Devi. This yivasvamin lias, therefore^ 
nothing to do with the author of the Kapphipabhyudaya. 

THE SOURCES OF THE POEM. 

The story of Kapphina, or Mahakapphina, or Kapphina the 
Great, or Kapphina the Elder, is found in the Avadana^ataka^ 
in the Manorathapuran’,“ which is a commentary on the 
Anguttara Nikaya, and in the commentary on the Dliammapada* 

Synopsis of the Three Stories. 

( 1 ) 

The Avadana^ataka.‘ 

Kapphina in one of his previous births was contemporary 
with VipaSyi and built a Vihara. Me was, then, known as 
Brahmadatta, King of Benares, when he served a Prateyaka 
Buddha, and, in the time of K i^ypa, he achieved complete control of 
his senses. In the time of Sakyainuni he was known as toe son of 
Kalpa, a King in Southern India. When he was m p ,wer he sent 
an insolent message to the rulers of six cities, Sravasti and others, 
in Northern India, that they must submit to his rule. The rulers 
of those cities took refuge under the Buddha who appeared on the 
scene and converted King Kapphina who had come there under the 
command of the Buddha. He was then raised to the status of an 

Arhat. 

(1) ~lBib]i^heca“ Bnddhica HI. 

(2) P. T S. Manorathapurani Vol. I. 

(3) P. T. S. The Commentary on the Dhammapada, Vol. II. 

(4) LesAnnales du Muse Guimet, Tome 1 8, pp. 336f ^nd 
459. 
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( 2 ) 

The Manorathapurani. 

Tn the days of tlie Padamuttarabuddha, Kappipa, in a 
previous birth lived at Hamsavati, and in the time of the 
Kassapasammasambuddha wash orn at Baranasi. 

In the time of the Buddha he was born at Kukkutavatinagara 
as King Kappina and his wife Ainoja who had desired earnestly 
in her previous birth when she was the wife of Ivuig Kappipa, 
(who was then the chief householder in Baranasi), to be so 
named. 

King Kappina heard of the Law, the Buddha, and the 
Sahgha from merchants who visited his country. He renounced 
his kingdom and went forth to meet the P>uddha, who foreseeing 
Kappina’s attitude had stationed himself on the bank of the 
Candabhaga. King Kappina with his followers crossed the 
Gahga and another river before he came to the Candabhaga, 
where he met the Buddha, who converted him to Buddhism. 
His q i'"''!!, Anoja, when she lieard of her husbuid’s reuuneiation 
followed in his footsteps and came to the Buddha who converted 
her as A^ell. O.ie day Mahakappini was Jieard saying, ‘Oh 
happiness! Oh happ'nessP The monks concluded that he was 
thinking of the happiness of his kingdom, but the Buddha told 
the monks that it was the happiness of drinking of the Law and 
he recited the 79th verse of the Dhaminapada. 

‘He who drinks of the Law lives happily with a serene mind 
In the Law preached by the noble, the sage ever finds his 
joy’. 

The Dhammapada Commentary ('). 

Kappina, in his previous birth, was a contemporary of the 
Buddha Padmuttara. In another birth, as a head weaver 

(1) See ‘Buddhist Legends’ by E. W. Burlingame 
(H. O. S.), Vol. 28, P. 101, Vol. 29, P. 167. 
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he served a thousand Paceekabuddhas. In the time of the 
Buddha Kassapa he was the senior householder at Benares where 
he and his community presented a monastery to tlie monks. His 
wife presented Anoja flowers to the Buddha. 

This Community of householders is born in Kukkntavati 
and their senior is King Kapp’na whose wife is Anoja. King 
Kappina and the courtiers, Queen Anoja and her ladies-in-waiting, 
hear of the Buddha, tlu' Law, and the Order, and they set out to 
visit the Buddha. They cross thre(^ rivers tlie Aravaccha, the 
Nilavahana, and the Candabhaga before tliey meet the Buddha 
who expounds to them the Law and they retire from (he world. 

The elder Kappina is found rejoicing and saying ‘ Oh 
happiness!’ The monks think that he is reminded of his former 
happiness as King. The Buddha tells them (hat it is the happiness 
of the Nibbana and recites the 79th Stanza of th(i Dhamma- 
pada. 

The same story with very minor differences from the one 
given above is translated by T. Bogt'rs in his Buddhaghosa’s 
Parables, pp. 78 — 85. Its summary may be given as follows: — 

There lived near Benares a thousand weavers who served 
a thousand Pacceka-buddhas with food and drink and built 
monasteries for them. They were reborn in Benares in 
families of wealthy men and pleased Kassapa who was then 
preaching the Law. Afterwards they appeared in the Nat 
country, and in the time of the Gotama they were born in 
the country of Kukkuvati. The head wi^aver’s wife was the 
daughter of the great king of the Sfiketa country. Five 
hundred merchants came from the country of Savatthi and 
informed the King of the ‘Three Jewels’, the Buddha, 
the Dharma, the Sahgha. The King was ftlled with devotion 
and joy when he heard of the ‘ Three Jewels’. He renounced 
his kingdom and set off on his journey to the place where ‘ The 
Jewels’ were found. He crossed the Avarakka, the Nilavaha 
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and the Kandapa rivers. On the other side of the Kandapa 
river he met the Buddha who expounded the Law to him and 
made him a Sotapanna. The Queen also, with her attendants, 
was admitted into the Order. 

Thus we possess two versions of the legend of Kapphina 
as preserved in the Sanskrit Avadana^ataka and the Pali com- 
mentaries. In the former King Kapphina is said to have 
ruled in the Daksinapitha and in tlis latter at Kukkutavatl, 
whose geographical position has not yet been ascertained. In the 
Avadana^ataka Kapphina invades ^ravasti, when he is converted 
to Buddhism by a miracle ; while in the Pali versions he volunta- 
rily renounces his kingdom. 

Siva^vamin following the version of the Avadana^ataka in 
writing his Kapphinabliyudaya has introduced many changes 
and that with evident reason. The deviations from the legend in 
the Avadana^ataka are : 

(i) King Kapphina is informed by a spy that Prasenjit, 
ruler of Sravasti is hostile towards him. He holds a 
Council of his allies who decide that an embassy should 
be despatched to Prasenajit asking him to make 
submission to him. Otherwise war will be declared. 
(Kapphina. 1-V). 

(ii) Tire digression which follows is introduced to conform 
to the rules of writing a Mahakavya. 

(fit) The envoy goes to Prasenajit who refuses to submit. 

{iv) War is declared and the two opposing armies engage 
in a fierce battle. 

{v) The Buddha appears on the scene as the result of the 
prayers of Prasenajit who is unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy. The Buddha changes the mind 
of King Kapphina with a miracle. He preaches to 
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him the Law, but when requested by King Kapphina 
to initiate him into the order, he refuses to do so 
but atlmoriishes him to practise selflessness in the 
discharge of his duties as the ruler of his kingdom. 

{vi) Queen Anoja is not mentioned by ^ivasvamin. 

The first four of these departures from the original are due 
to the regulations for writing artificial Sanskrit poetry of high 
standard, while the fifth one shows the influence of the Hindu 
ideal of life as found in the Laws of Alanu. The doctrine of 
‘ Non-attachment’ in the pursuit of one’s duties finds full 
adherence by ^ivasvamin. The Buddhist ideal of monkhood is 
replaced by that of a householder, who seeks salvation by , doing 
his duties in a spirit of self-renunciation. Silence about Anoja 
also shows the tendencies of the time which preferred a hoh»se- 
holder’s life 1o that of a monk. 

The Name Kapphina. 

M. Burnouf in the Lotus suggested Kimpilya as the 
locality which gave rise to the name. He gives various read- 
ings of the name as found in the Buddhist Sanskrit works. 

(1) Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. pp. 1, 291. 

The readings are “kapphilla”, “kaphina”, “kaphin”. 
“kamphilla”, “kaphina”, and “kachphila”. 

A bibiiegraphy for the name and Story of King Kappipa, 

(1) The Avadana^ataka, Bib. Buddhica HI, 

(2) Saddharmapundarika ed. H. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, 
1912, pp. 2. 207. 

(3) The Saundarananda ed E. H. Johnston, 1928, 
(XVI.90). 

(4) The Lalitavistara — Bibliotheca Indica 1877, p. 1. 

(5) S. B. E, Vol XXr, 2, 2 n, 198; vol. XLIX (ii) 2, 90. 

(6) Kgya Tcher Ral Pa-tr, par Ph. Ed. Pouceaux 1848. 

(7) J. R. A. S. 1880, p. 25. 

The Pfili Text Society Publications, 8 — 25. 

(8) The Apadana II, p. 468. (continued.) 
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In Chinese Kapphina or Kamphilla has come to be associat- 
ed with the Constellation Scorpio and is suggested that Kappina 
was so ca'led because he was born in answer to prayer address- 

(9) Manorathapurani Vol. 1. p. 318. 

(10) Samyutta Kikaya I, pp. 145, .145; II, pp. 284-5; V, 
p. 315. 

(11) Ahguttaia Nikaya I, p. 25; III, p. 299. 

(12) The Thera and Theiigatha (1883) I. p. 61. 

(13) Udana I, p. 5. 

(14) Suinangalavilasini p. 240. 

(15) Parmatthadipani Part Itl, pp. 78, 81. 

(16) Mahabudhivam^a p. 83 

(17) Nettiprakaraiia p. 151. 

(18) The Co mentary on Dliani napada Voi. if. pp. 112 — 
127. 

(19) ParaiuatthajUotika 1,1333; 11,440. 

(20) The Visuddhiinagga of Baddliaghosa p. 393. 

(21) Uradiial Sayings, Vol. I. p. 20. 

(22) Psalms of the Brethren pp. 254, 366. 

(23) The Path of Purity, p. 455. 

(24) Kindred Sayings, Vol. I. pp. 183, 194; Vol. 11, pp. 
193—94; Vol. V, p. 279. 

(25) J. P. T. S. 1888, p. 66. 

(26) The Jataka, Vol. IV. p. 112. 

(27) Further Dialogues of the Buddha (S. B. B.) Vol. 
V,ii, 199. 

(28) H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 82. 

(29) Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, pp. 

45 , 164 . 

(30) Bajendralal Mitra— Napalese Buddhist Literature, p. 


38 . 
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ed to the Regent of Scorpio. <»> M. Sylvain Levi (*) has 
given Kosala and Kipin under the Nak§atra Rohini. 

With regard to the association of the word Kapphina with 
Kipin or Kapin or Kophene I have to make one suggestion : 

i. In the Pali texts (*) the King is said to have crossed 

the Candrabhaga before he met the Buddha. This 
shows that he must have came from the North if the 
Candrabhaga is the modern Chenab of the Punjab. 
His personal features, especially the Aryan nose, also 
resemble that of a man from the North. (=) 
cf. *J)o you see that monk coming to us, pale, thin, with 
prominent nose.’— Kindred saying IJ. pp. 193—4. 

ii. Kipin or kapin may denote the kingdom of KfiSmira 
(“) and tile poet Sivasvamin may have chosen a theme 
by which he could sing the glories of Ka^mira as well as 
that of Kapphina, one of tho twelve great disciples of 
the Buddha. 

Derivation of the word Kapphina. 

Akamuna, a dictionary of Buddhist names, gives 
Mahakappina (Skt. Mahakalpina). In the Avadana^ataka he is 
said to be the son of King Kalpa (lit. a cycle of time), Kalpin 
will therefore mean ‘one lasting an aeon.’ Kalpa also means 
‘competent’. It is betitting that one of the foremost disciples 
of the Buddha should be so named, unless we take the name 
to refer to his kini’dom Kophene or Kipin or Kapin. (') The 
Lalitavistara has Kaphila and Kashphila. (**) 

(2) llandbTK^~of Chinese Buddhism by Eitel (1904). ~ 

(3) The Bulletin de L ‘Kcole Francaise d’ Extreme Orient, 
Tome V, 1 905, pp. 20.3, 27 1 . 

<4) See the Commentary of the Dhammapada in P. T. S. 

(5) See Mrs. Rhys David’s ‘Sakya or Buddhist origins’ p. 
o9. :i4'j f. 

P. T. S. Gradual Sayings I. 20. 

„ Psalms of the Early Buddhists, p. 256 n. 

(6) See Max Muller, S. B. E, XXI 2 n. 

Stein— Rajatarangipi II, 354. 

L6vi — Journal Asiatique 1895, vi. p. 371. 

Przyluski — La Lcgende de L’ Empei’eur ASoka 

under Kipin’. 

Watters — On Yuan-Chwang i, 259, 278 289 290. 

(7) See V. A. Smith, Early History of India (3rd edition) 

ffp. 266 n, 374 u. ' 

(8) . See The Lalitavistara ed. Lefmann (1902) p. 1. 

Mitra (1877) p. 1. 
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In later Sanskrit Literature when the Kapphinabhyudaya 
was referred to we find many variants for the name Kapphi^a. 

i. In the footnotes on page 202 of the Vyakhyasudha, a 

commentary on the Amarrko^a, we hate ‘Khthitabhyu- 
daye due to the ignorance of the exact word. 

ii. In the Tikasarvasva we have ‘Karpi’, ‘Kacchi* and 
‘Kalpi’ on pages 18, 132, 132 respectively. 

iii. In one of the India Officie Manuscripts, No. 541, p. 
118, of the Padcandrika of Rayamukuta it is written 
as Kasphina. 

iv. In the Manorama of Ramanatharai we have Kaphila. 

If we derive it from klrp, the aspirate in ‘Kapphi^a’ is 

inexplicable, unless there were such a word as ‘kaspina’, which 
would give ICapphina like ‘puppha’ ‘nipphala from ‘pu?pa’and 
‘nisphala.’ 

King Kapphina and Barabudur. 

In Professor Krom’s ‘Barabudur’ one finds that the reliefs 
on the second main wall of the Barabudur temple in Java follow 
the text of the Oandavyuha, a Buddhist Sanskrit work. Mr. B.C, 
Shastri, M. A., M. 0. L., in his article in Bi jdragen tot de Taal., 
Land — en Volkenkunde Van Nederlandsch — Indie, Deel, 19, Afl. 1, 
pp. 173-81, has tried to supplement Professor Krom’s identifi- 
cation of this text. According to him the following text of the 
Gantjavyuha is carved on the Second relief: — 



The ^ravkas headed by ^ariputra, Maudgalayana, Maha- 
kaliyapa, Raivata, Subbfiti, 'Anirudha, Nandika, Kapphina, Kat- 
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yayana, Pur^ia, and Maitrayajjiputra did not see the miracles 
of Tathajjata. 

The Haravijaya, Magha, and the Kapphi^abhyudaya. 

In the following pages a comparison of the poem with 
Magha and the Haravijaya has been made and it will be noticed 
how common stray phrases and even single lines in stanzas in 
the three Kavyas so closely resemble. These twenty-four groups 
of stanzas will give the reader an idea of the influence exerted by 
Magha and Eatnakara (*) on ^ivasvamin in the choice of langu- 
age, thoughts and feelings. 

But the similarities which exist in thought or in language in 
certain cases do not necessarily mean that there was actual 
plagiarism practised by ftivasvamin. In the works of two ins- 
pired poets especially where they (the works) belong to the same 
class of poetry following the same set of rules, descriptions of 
the similar objects may correspond and the language they choose 
to express their common ideas may turn out to be more or les® 
similar. 

Moreover, in the training of a Sanskrit poet it was essential 
that he should set up a model for the exercise of his poetic talent 
and then attempt to equal and excel it. tSivasvamin sometime does 
not merely borrow phrases or poetic expressions from Magha and 
Eatnakara, but improves upon their ideas and expressions. 

1. See i. For Magha and Eatnakara see Jacobi W. Z. K. M. IV, 
p. 236 ff. 

ii. Kavyamiipasa of Eajaiekhara, Chap. XI. 

iii. Thomas in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. 
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I. 


Haravijaya 

5inn 1 

3qic^racfil% ^IVy\ 

3I5Jl^-^^l II 


Kapphiriabhyudaya 
wfici m q?4^cq§^§R^H- 

#5nqcfil^ 

^ virl^^^on 11 \,\ 



‘There is on the lofty peak of 
the Mandara Mountain, whose 
region is washed by the celestial 
Ganges and which has the glow 
of the morning sun, a town, 
Jyotsnavati by name, an orna- 
ment of the three worlds, like 

the digit of the moon on the 
head of the bull-marked 
God.’ 1. 4 


‘There is on the top of the 
Mountain Vindhya near Ganesh 
caves a town, the happy abode of 
gods, shedding lustre, Lilavati by 
name, w'ell known in the Apada- 
nas, like Durga_„born on the 
mount Vindhya, source of 
trouble to the great demon, 
unaccompanied by Ganesha and 
Skanda, taking delight in battle 
and followed by {5iva. I. 2 


II. 


wk f qRPI5fill%^lW*nGI^ 11 



q^qf wi^q^ifi^Tfli i 





2^1 


‘Where the bed chamber was ‘Where in bed chambers shone 
scattered over with bits of the a line of blue lotuses used as ear 
petals ot blossomed lotus flowers ornaments thrown away by the 
used as ear ornaments which gallant after enjoying them, 
were broken in the amorous closely resembling a loose chain 
sports and which looked like of the untamed elephant, Kama, 
pieces of the broken daggers of which (the chain) was broken 
the flower-weaponed god who and loosened in his sport.’ I. 14 
had been molesting women.’ I, 16. 

III. 

5I5fI5 

[I 11^, 


‘The people saw the mass of 
smoke of ‘huinkara,’ coming out 

of the cavity-like mouth of 
Nadakubara, whose eyes were 
red with anger, as if it were the 
goddess Kytya springing up 
suddenly to swallow thelprd of 
demons.’ VII. 13 


‘Observed with great surprise 
by those who were present there 
a distinct frown appeared on the 
forehead of ^alva as his anger 
increased, which (frown) was like 
Krtya of terrible power, eager 

to devour the three worlds.* 
III. 28 
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IV. 


i0^>5W[r 

iViu^ II 

‘The drops of perspiration 
came fast out of the body in 
order to extinguish the fire of 
intense flames issuing from the 
eyes and burning the whole 
body.’ IX. 63 

V. 

*We shall only deliberate upon 
the policy; beyond that your 
own sweet will shall be the guide 
in the course of action-’ XII. 19 


‘Profuse water of perspiration 
immftiiately covered the exterioJ^' 
of Bhima’s body which was ex- 
tremely heated by the huge fire 
of anger blazing within|fcs if it 
were afraid lest the latter should 
burn it more. ’ III. 13 


{| fIciWi =qr. 
m- sRiw 

II 

‘The spies have to tell wha^ 
will be beneficial in the future. 
After that, the King’s ordinances 
proceeding independently like 
those of fate are authority in 
themselves.’ 11. 24 
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VI. 


Haravijaya 

qtR'^RR=[i5?^: 

5Tafj|l%Tqr^qTOI 

^ qt 3^: II \% \\ 

*Lak§mI arising out of the ocean 
carries with her the fickleness 
due to her association with the 
waves, but I know, when she is 
acquired by a King through 

policy, she fixes her abode.’ 
XII. 33 


Kappbina blegndaya. 

‘The Goddess of B’ortune 
(Lak?mi), as if permeated with a 
liking for enjoying the play 
of the waters of the restless sea 
which is distui bed by churning 
with the lofty mountain, is fond 
of strife and delights in moving 
among such people as like vio- 
lence ’ IV. 31 


sjRft^rqct 

’Eiq^ 


‘Who, with a compassionate 
heart and with the one aim of 
alleviating suffering, spared the 
lives of his enemies, who appro- 
ached with folded hands, and 
quenched their thirst for territory 
with the water of the edge of his 
sword.’ XVI 39 
‘The mass of flames, blown out 
by the numerous hoods of Kali- 
yanaga who was subdued, was 
at once extinguished, the mottient 
it was ready to burn, by the 
current of the water of the 
Yamuna flowing below his crest, 
XVI. 74 
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^^151^%31I# 3^^: w\w II \,\^ 

This verse combinesXVT, 39 
and 74 of the Ilaravijaya. 


‘Raising the fresh clouds of 
swords dreadful like death, this 
King, with his terrible thunder 
has totally extinguished tlie blaz- 
ing prowess of his enemies in the 
three worlds with the waters of 
the flashes ( of his swords), just as 
raging heat is brought to an end 
by showers of rain poured by 
God India amid thunder.’ I, 24 


VIII. 


m 11 

‘Then let some spy cloven- in 
conveying messages at once go 
to him, the descendant of Diti ; 
for the emissary is said to be 
the only means of knowing the 
truth about the affairs of an 
enemy’s kingdom., his allies and 
his foes.’ XVI. 79 



q^uit II 

‘Let some one by your com- 
mand first go to him in the 
country ot the enemy. In deed’ 
the words of a messenger serve 
as a weapon for Kings who 

desire to conquer a host of 
enemies.’ V. 39 
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IX 


f^cTW: sra^Til^iR; | 

5lcq!Ti33^5jf%3|aji¥iq[ ^j' ; 

CTcf ¥1^; 

‘The fingers of ladies, which 
were possessed of greater excel- 
lence and which were red, ren- 
dered the impetuous plucking of 
petals superfluous, for they 
(the petals) had already been 
vanquished by their fresh bril- 
liant lustre.’ XVII. 52 


II 

‘Why do you cause (by pluck 
jUg) an unnecessary wound to me 
who have already been hurt by 
the lustre of your lotus-like 
hands’ — thus did the young 

sprout seem to address the fawn- 

eyed one through the sweet hum 
of the bees.’ IX. 16 


X. 


tlT=^¥tirqirqgjt*^;icqiiJ 

ait WcSi fqi^iq 

Sltfljm 5R5q^ ^IJt^Rtq; || 

‘Another (lady) embraced her 
beloved when she became 
restless on account of the dis- 
turbance caused by the wav(;s ; 
and she was delighted. It often 
happens that even an apparent 
calamity turns out to be a 
source of happiness for the deli- 
cate ones.' XVIII. 41 


Ri^JTqqf^fctn^cii^cn^r 

5T^*Wcft^ I 

f^Ncftqfg; qi;5naqq;|| ^ ^ 

The young lady who was 
much vexed by her new rival 
entered the water and, when 
afraid of the waves, clung close 
to the neck of her husband. 
Even calamity at certain times 
may bring about the best of 
results.’ X. 21 
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^qfJrcng 
qfq: I 

TO cTqf^^W^q f^rvj^ 

‘Now that the qnartevs have 
become obscure, we shall easily 
go unnoticed to the dwellings of 

our lovers. The ladies going 
to their lovers seemed for a long 

time to bear lovingly on their 
heads the darkness as a bene 
factor in the form of beauti- 
fully braided tresses.’ XIX. 43 


‘When the moon (emitter of 
delightful ambrosia)’ had em- 
braced the damsel of the night 
who had thrown off her garment 
of darkness, then withdrew her 
friends, the quarters, whose 


m?5qqjfft q m f^?raqqi: i 
%Rirq^qtsq 

fiiq^qi: 551: II 

n,\^ 

‘ This darkness is our well- 
' wisher for it conceals our path 

at the time of our going to the 
dwellings of our lovers, ’ so 

the loving ladies of beautiful 
eyes walking softly fostered it 
by the ‘ masses of gleam ’ of 
their braids, blackened by bees, 

when they where eager to set 
out to their rendezvous.’ XI. 35 


3:qwt 

cRqmqii^ I 

ciqrg^: 

m- in ^ 

V3 

‘When the moon who embraced 
the night out of love ascend- 
ed the terrace-like sky, the 
quarters which were delighted, 
moved gradually away as if 
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faces were brightened with they were the friends (of 
smiles denoted by the rays, Night).’ XII. 15 
white like bits of lotus-stalks.’ 

XX. 47 

XIII. 


‘ The ornaments, which scat- 
tered billiance all round, did not 
serve their purpose in the ease 
of the lotus-eyed ones for they 
defiled the beauty of the slender 
limbs which were spotless and 
a source of delight.’ XXIII. 46 


qqf-qTcqfq;|%^^ ^1^1 

qidqiqtiir ^1: II 

‘The toilet of 'the fawn ey®^ 
ladies, even though carefully 
done, did not attain any grace, 
for its beauty was oversliadow- 
ed by the natural loveliness of 
their tender, creeper-like 
bodies.’ XII. 36 


XIV. 


?^f;cTf^^q>?T5Tst4f- 

‘ The orb of the sun, whose 
brightness was like the redness 
of fresh blood, appearing on the 
altar of the top of TJdayacala, 
was like the embryo from which 
was to emerge the glory of the 
day.' XXVIII. 80 


^qf^cffqt Jfqqqi 
9ii(%¥rllr 

II 

‘ At the time of the birth of 
tile day on the bed of Udaya- 
cala, the breeze seeming to be 
the sigh of the Eastern quarter, 
there appears in the Eastern 
direction the twilight sun as if it 
were the young one of an ele- 
phant besmeared with blood.’ 
XV. 18 
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XV. 


‘ Having heard these voices ‘Having thus heard the pane- 
(^iva), showing (on his neck) gy^cs of the bards, (the King), 
the marks of golden bracelets after enjoying himself at the 
which were tied to the arms of his house of his friend, left his bed.’ 
beloved (left his bed).’ XIX. 63 XVI 35 

XVI. 


6 

II \\,\\ 

‘He hearing his own praise 
passed along the main road.’ 

xxxir. 31 


‘The messenger of him who 
had conquered his enemies 
entered the gate of the palace 
which was thronged with people.’ 


XVII. 


I S'qstfiJRi: ^j^iqiq ^^qi; | 

qf^slq ^ il:qr ?nq vi5n?5tii:ll 

‘People like you who are soft- ‘There are but two or three 
hearted towards the harsh, persons like you, who are humble 
straightforward towards the even in wealth, gentle in deeds 
crooked, and pure-minded to- even in power, and modest even 
wards the sinful are scarce in in authority.’ XVI. 28 
the world.’ XXXII. 79 

XVIII. 

rgiqiq: (|q^ ^5 

:qigTOFrqiq^^iqqqmq^qi^ 
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‘The tree of valour, in the ‘The tree of valour grew 
border forests of whose king stronger in the dwellings of his 
dom, had its roots firm in the enemy taking a firm hold with 
matted hair of the matrons of thick fibrous roots and bran- 

the enemy.’ XXXIII. 6 ches.’ I. 31 

XIX 


Magha 

‘Here on the foot oC the hills 
comes down from the top the 
water-fall, resembling the long 
and decorated tusk of an ele- 
hant ; and as it is pierced by the 
ravs (of colour) from the jewels 
ii looks like a rainbow shooting 
upwards., IV. 49 


Kapphinabhyudaya 

This mountain looks like an 
elephant, who has a prominent 
trunk in the form of a long 
torrent of water which pours 
out from underneath the big 

rock on its top, who has its head 
made yellow by the pollen of the 

Sindura flowers, and who has 
the plantain trees for its long 
tusks. VI. 55 


XX. 




sqfitcf II 
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‘Now I am vanquished by the ‘ It does not become you of 
lustre of your eyes’, thus the feeble lustre to enter into rivalry 
lotus as if drooping in shame, splendid eyes of the 

whispered into the ears of the fuii’-hmbed one: thus the bee 
playful one by means of the by its humming seemed to 
humming of the bees’. Vll. 60 reproach the ear-lotus which 

touched her eyes.’ IX. 35 
XXI. 

5rrmi: ^ ■‘Jf- 

^[f^4 n^irqf^ % m f; ^Fxi; n 

‘Having freely smelt the ‘I'he bees eager for the frag 
sighing breath of the ladies, i-^uge emitted by the mouths of 
which was pure and fragrant ^jjg married women became in- 
and which arose from wearines,) different to the art of making 
the bees (no longer) had (any t^^ir abode in beds of lotuses, 
desire for the wild flowers. Who Those who drink wine have no 
having an intense passion cares strength of purpose.’ X, 14 
for propriety’! VIII.’ 10 

xxn. 

ii!qi3?Fci?cT: 



II 
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RR^RIR I ^O 
‘Did the mass of darkness, 
thick like mud, issue, at the 
close of day, out of the mouths 
of the mountain caves, or did it, 
arriving from the outer regions, 
establish itself there; did it sus- 
pend itself from the sky or 
shoot up from the surface of the 
earth ; or did it proceed sideways 
from the quarters? Thus as the 
darkness gathered in, it became 
difficult to ascertain (where it 
came from)/ IX. 19-20 


SRTl'Rcl^Ri^'f^ RifR 

:11 \\,\o 

‘Masses of darkness, black as 
ink, appeared in great abund- 
ance, and it seemed as if they 
had issued forth from the sky or 
heaved up from the mountains 
and rivers or sprung up from 
the ground or shot up from the 
nether regions or burst forth 
from the surface of the ocean or 
had been wafted from the direc- 
tions/ XI. 30 


XXIII. 


^iSf^qqtcq sjsfl 



RI^ Rc^q^RRiqf^ 
clRI ff 5F!RT 


Kapphinabhyudaya XII, 18. 


The moon, coming in contact 
with the Night, attained bright- 
ness and instantly adorned her 
(the night) as well. Oh, it is 
the demeanour of the great that 
they look to mutual good without 
any delay. IX. 33 


‘The noble return the good 
done to them even at the cost of 
their lives ; therefore, the moon 
having got her glory from the 
ocean swelled it by her own 
lustre.' XII, 18 
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XXIV. 


‘How can glory ascend the sky 
unsupported without stepping 
sportively on the lofty heads of 
the enemies?’ II, 52. 


qf^ 

iFqi 

H,^w can the Godd^ess of 
Fortune, treading with soft step 
in the road flooded with the 
mire of blood, follow a person 
'who is taking to flight (from the 
battlefieled).' XVIII. 


Style of ^iivasvamin and his thought. 

^ivasvamin has shown his skill in his choice of language, 
in his use of poetic imagery, in his mastery in using double enten- 
dre and in his eifective employment of word-flgures. At times he 
improves upon the idea expressed by his predecessors, especially 
Magha and Ratnakara (see the comparison), and in some cases 
he brings into play his powers of concise expression and charm- 

t 

ing style to su£?h an advantage that he even excels Ratnakara: 







c-q3n% II \\\\ 


‘ The ruddy geese give up their sorrow, the bees the lotus 
flowers, the moist breeze the ends of quarters, the lamps their 
flames, the ladies the clasp of their lover’s arnas, the moonlight the 
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directions^ the lords their homes, the peacocks their roosts, and 
the darkness the remote parts of the sky — all simultanejusly (with 
the rising of the Sun)’. 

The same idea is expressed by iiatnakara in ten stanzas in 
the Haravijaya, XXVIII, 108-118. 

F or conciseness we may quote : 

q ciqi^Ttn 

fqq qRijrq^ qrTqmqffqqi II \ 

* The fire of love was, as it were, apportioned while being 
transformed— its redness was in the lip, its warmth in the breast, 
its smoke in the braid which was covered by bees, its flame in the 
heart, and its soot (in the form of cdHyrium) in the eye.’ 

q cqriT q^^dMqi 
qCT#q^ fqqr qid|q qr i 

q 5R^f. qr s==qi=q q: qqi^qq^: 

fqi ^ qq fC5rflq> in »,'» ' 

‘There was no love engendered by young people which was un- 
tainted with jealousy howsoever small, and jealousy a friend of 
Kama’s mirth unaecotopanied by bickerings was not genuine. 
These bickerings which lacked mutual conciliation did not serve 
their proper purpose, and that conciliation was useless which did 
not melt (the hearts, of) young people.’ 

How close is the sequence of emotions ini 

qqiqq q qi qtei q qi q# 

q q 5 :qq^ qiq^fciT q I 

q q 

sq^ q qqiiqjpfljfto^ H \ 
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‘ She who (lid not bring about, the meeting of loving couple^ 
was not a true friend, and they were not true lovers who were not 
swayed by Kama. He was not Kama who did not pierce the 
couples with arrows and that was no piercing which did not enter 
into the vitals.’ 

The use of the word ‘muhub’ in the following stanza adds 
force and beauty to the expression : — 

3 |: 

qnqfr 

5|%I I 

‘Now indistinct, now moistened with confidence, now remind- 
ing of past bickerings, now cunning, now full of affection, now 
unsteady, now full of false oaths, promises, taunts and commands 
and again sweet— thus did the mutual pleasant talk prolong 
endlessly.’ 

His play of fancy (‘atpreksa’) is clear from the following: — 

srtci^Rsir 
^ II 

‘When the young lady leaned on the goblet as her husband 
called outlier rival’s name, she was ashamed and seemed to 
enter the wine, indeed, by means of her reflection.’ 



TO II 
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‘The lotus-bee in front of the lady’s face which was reflected, 
was like the darkness of pride which had come out of her heart 
that was full of exhiliration.’ 

The sunset causes a dismay in the heart of Cakravaka birds 
and the lotus ponds that were so gay and charming look dreary 
and desolate. Mark the pathos in the following: — 

5q’'P?cTf: II 

‘The afflicted lotus ponds, with their listless watery braids and 
drooping lotus faces, smote their body with the palms of their 
hands as if with the flutterings of the separated ‘Cakravaka’ birds* 
when the Sun plunged into the water.’ 

‘The same swarm of bees hovers round to decorate it and the 
transparent flower juice glitters as before, but lotus never did 
bloom when the Sun had set. For such persons separation from 
their beloved means death.' 

>TiW: STJTIfl IM^jK 

‘ As if vanquished by jokes, weakened by taunts, shaken off 
by frolics, the pride of high-minded ladies disappeared somewhere 
frpip their heart,’ 



^ ^ li W/ 

‘ Tile bashfal lady tliought that the shiver of intoxication was 
the result of the drinking in of the moon reflected in the wine, 
who, being naturally cool like snow, causes trembling on account 
of her coldness.’ 

Simple language combined with dearness of thought is seen in 
the use of yad : 

q?[^F?rir?[Irt qc?5t¥Iiq[gT*3i^ I 

m wi’qig 11 

‘ Whatever was of unsteady p uriiose, ridiculous, irrelevant 
naturally absurd, and out of etiquett*', was found afresh in tlieife,lks 
of drunken ones.’ 

31^^ ?;3if f^i5n: 

siq 

‘Lazy talk, tremulous eyes, and a behaviour full of confi. 
deuce, were a source of pleasure even when they quarrelled. 
Wine rendered a great service to Kama. ' 
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The description of the rising of the moon is full of fine- 
ideas put in graceful language (it will be found in the comparison 
with Eatnakara given elsewhere). At the same place will be 
found the description of the appearance of the masses of darkness 
which, when compared with the two verses from Magha is more 
concise and effective. 

itJITORT >Tlqr5RlvflRf^>3[ II gVTT. 0 
‘ Tlie dried hard bark of the wayside tree which has now been 
uprooted by a wretched elephant, (but formerly) on whose trunk 
laden witli fruits various birds liaving roamed in ten quarters 
happily used to rest, sleep, eat and dwell togetlier, is being peeled 
by the cowherd-maids to be used as fuel,’ 

imr 

§«li: qiqg f ciq; | 

‘ Tlie Sun has set. Now go to the nest of your mate, brother, 
sleep well. Crow, enough of the conduct of that good fellow. 
How can that pitiless creature, who went away even when my 
eyes were obstructed by tears, which came out of affection, come 
at your bewailing?’ 

pcl?r qcT (RTOl 
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‘ The bees when they saw the btus pond made desolate with 
snow forsook it even though (they were) so familiar (with it). 
Alas, where can the foul-minded people have a steady and endur- 
ing affectionate attitude?’ Kapphi^abhyudaya Vllf, 52 

Alliteration, when it adds force to expression and avoids the 
intricacies of meaning is very carefully employed in the eighth 
canto, where the last part of every verse is a ‘ yamaka:’ 

Wdl I 

* When the spring season set in, the travellers on their way 
losing their courage for a moment, were disturbed, just as at the 
rise of the bright moon the oceans become agitated with their 
waves disturbed by fish,’ Eapphinabhyudaya VIII, 9 

Some of the verses attributed to ^ivasvamin in the Antholo- 
gies are written in the style of the Kapphinabhyudayam, viz. 










‘ The ‘ cakravaka ’ bird having broken it to eat, does not eat 
the crooked bit of lotus-stalk, thinking it to be the moon. It does 
not drink, even though thirsty, the big drops of water looking like 
stars on the lotus leaves. It takes the lustre of the lotoses 
dappled by bees to be the twilight accompanied by darkness, 
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(T^hus) overtaken by tlio cowardice of separation from its beloved 
^t thinks even the day to be night.’ 

qf ; ^qffisiq at 

^iwsiq fci* %^ici 

cqT^ii qqira ?:iq^ qqiqr'qq II jgvrio ^ o<^ ^ 

‘ That gleam of lips was never even dreamt of by the 
‘ vidruma ’ jewel. Can that lustre of laughter of the beautiful- 
eyed one be obtained by pearls even by penances ? Whence can 
that loveliness be achieved by gold even by falling into fire a 
hundred times'? Leaving your beloved who is so rich in jewels, 
for what riches, 0 traveller, are you journeying?’ 

His fondness for using terms from dramaturgy in double 
entendre is dear from several stanzas (See the list of allusions) 
in the poen and the verse in Kscmendra’^ Kavikaflithabhara^aiii 
which he attributes to ^ivasvamin is a proof of the same tenden^. 
For example, KKBH V, 1. 

?nci^ 

qqPTigqi^ II 

‘ May the waters of the Yamuna displaying a delightful 
appearance, being a collection of pleasant drops, captivating the 
feelings, possessing the virtue of auspiciousness for those who 
bathe in it, having a deep solemn flow and a strong current, 
having clusters of lotuses, and being a means of putting a stop 
to the cycle of rebirths, destroy the darkness of your ignorance, 
like the words of Bharata which manifest their form full of 
Easas (sentiments), show the development of Hindu (germ), 
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are possessed of Bhava (emotion), have the merit of a good 
PraveSaka (Interlude), contain a profound garbhasandhi 
(middle Juncture), have a lofty vjrtti (style), are pervaded by 
Puskara (the art of dancing), and abound in Viskambhakas 
(a variety of interludes) 

Compare Kapphinabhy, XIII, 40:— 

‘The stage manager in the guise of delightful amorous sport, 
scattering in the beginning, the handful of flowers in the form of 
quiet loveful conversation and with Ihe Emotion caused by tlie 
union of the lovers, accomplished his prologue to the auspicious 
drama of erotic pleasures of (he young ladies’. 

It is sometimes suggested that double entendre and word 
•play in Sanskrit poetry takes away much of the charm in kiivya- 
slyle. No doubt it is by no means easy to understand such 
pieces. But they bring out the richness of the language and 
the skill of the poet to m mid the material in different metres. 
The citra kavya was developed with the art of arraying the 
armies in different forms in the battlefield. Moreover, high 
class of Sanskrit poetry, which is often called ‘artificial’ was 
written for the Society who could appreciate such niceties and 
had the time to indulge in such intellectual pleasures. Sanskrit 
poets gave the word puzzles a poetic garb which made them 
more interesting and charming. 

Four examples of double entendre are given below:— 

^ q^l5TqiJT¥IM: 

^raSpq^^ IK, U 
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‘ This moantain and the actresses distinctly look graceful- 

this mountain rich in animals such as antilopes, boars, and asses 
and goats ; and the actresses, who are smiling, are captivating, 
are skilled in providing amusement, and are adept in singmg 
‘dvipadis’ to the accompaniment of their dance.’ 

f^<^rai%?rcTcfqr5Tqr 

‘This mountain shines with the glory of gods, it is rich in 
ospreys, apes and hogs, and its grove shines with its path covered 
with the ‘kurara’, ‘kisa’, and ‘kirata’ plants’. 

The stanza I, 23 (Kapphinabhy) can be taken to mean tha 
epithets of Kapphina, Siva and a mountain, v 'n. 

* In that city reigned king Kapphina Avho had (an emblem 
like) the digit of the moon on his crest, who was of immeasurable 
glory on account of the unrivalled superiority of the united 
valour of the distinguished heroes of his famous metropolis, 
whose presence was worthy of enjoyment (even) in (spite of) 
repeated visits ; who resembled a mountain of enjoyable forijj, 
which is crested with Indukala plants, which is possessed of 
abundant lustre that springs from the luxuriant ‘virabhadra’ 
grass growing on its formidable ridges; and who was like 
(iiva who has the lord of serpents for his bracelet, who 
has the digU of the moon for his crest, who has an efficient 
array of ‘ gunas’, and whose form is worthy of enjoyment* 
even in many visits, and who is possessed of nnlimited glory on 
account of the valour of Virabhadra,’ 



»J5; 

^,acji^i% imm 

I » I I 

‘0 king, what can be the perpetual reward of a kingdom, 
whose constituents are subject to change and alterations of the 
‘prahytis’, which suffers from movements of conspiracies and 
which is disturbed by enemies, other than the glory which comes from 
the capture of an enemy’s country; just as in the case of the body 
whose limbs are perishable, which is subject to the alterations of 
elements, which is disturbed by passions and which endures all the 
trickeries of delusion, there can be no better reward than its pur- 
ification and betterment for life in the next world.’ 

The poem abounds in double entendre and magnificent 
descriptions. A list of stazas containing play on words will show 
its richness in that branch. The figure of corroboration is 
illustrated by the list of maxims and sayings. 

Thus, ^iva-svamin has tried to give expression to his feelings 
regarding the life at court of the time he lived in. Saturated wit'i 
the traditional ideals of writing a ‘mahakavya,’ he has described 
all that was required in such a poem. But the didactic character 
of his ‘mahakavya’ is evident from the finish of his poem. 

In his conception of kingly duties, and in his description of a 
kingdom's prosperity, he conforms merely to the classic ideals laid 
down by the long line of Hindu law-givers. But singularly enough 
in the final message to the world, which he puts in the mouth of the 
Buddha, he reflects, as though in a mirror, the developing tendency 
of the period to attempt a compromise between Buddhism and 
orthodox Hinduism. To a Buddhist, the ideal existence is that of 
a monk who by following the eightfold path is qualifying for the 
final struggle to break the bonds of the birth-cycle. According 
to this conception of monastic life, therefore, nothing could have 
been more calculated to bring eternal glory and ‘nirvana' to king 



Kapphi^a than the change of kingly attire for the mean garb of 
a Bhik$u. But the Poet’s Buddha is the final link in the chain 
of Avatars and what could have been raoi’e appropriate for him 
than to end with the message of his predecessor Srf Krspa, and 
to exhort King Kapphi^a to serve tlie Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Sangha best by discharging his own regal duties according to 
the law of Dharma ? We, therefore, find in this poem the treatment 
of a tendency which found its final expression in another fellow- 
Kashmiri Ksemendra in his Da^avataracarita. 

His Language And Metre. 

In the use of language sivasvamin is by no means less 
important than Magha and Ratnakara. His fondness to coin 
new words such as ‘aSavalli’ and ‘digvalli’ for ‘kalpalata’, 
‘harigopika’ for ‘indragopika’ ; his use of rare feminine words 
like ‘svadana; ‘sambluisapa’, ‘iSu*, ‘sarasi’, ‘safpadi’, ‘ka<j[ya’, 
‘prasanna’, ‘patalp, ‘kula^i’. ‘kalasi’, garja’, ‘ruja’, ‘muraja, 
his employment of rare words like ‘akathaipkatha’, ‘ahamahamika 
‘aralika’, ‘ukha’, ‘rama’, ail these are evidence of the richness 
of his vocabulary and mark him out to be a literary artist of 
great eminence who experimented with new material and made 
use of the choicest and rarest forms of expression. He has 
made a profuse use of Aorists in the Ninth Canto, of Past 
Perfect forms in the Fourteenth, and of desideratives and de- 
nominatives like his feliow writers of Mahakavyas. The short- 
ening of the long vowel in ‘prasuka’ to ‘prasuka’ (VII, 10), and 
the lengthening of the initial’ in ‘akasmat’ to ‘akasmat’ (XX, 20) 
are departures from the strict rules of Sanskrit Vyakara^a 
and are introduced to comply with the adjustment of metre. 

In his Mahakavya, ^ivasvamin has throughout, made a very 
apt choice of the style (ilti) to confirm to the sentiment (rasa), 
and by that harmony imbues the reader with an appeal and 
charm of his own. In the first five cantos wherein he describee 
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the scenes jn the court of a king attended by chieftains whose 
eltthusisam is at its height in anticipation of a war, he employs 
‘ojogupa’ in the service of ‘viraiasa’. In the descriptive por- 
tion of the poem (VI — XV) he takes us away from the main 
theme of the peom and uses the ‘vaidarbhjriti’, tvhose chief 
qualities, perspicuity, grace, and elevation are best noticeable 
in his description of the seasons, the rising of the moon, and 
the Dawn. 

Again in the description of the battle scenes he employs 
long compounds, hyperbolic expressions, and words which lack 
sweetness, all these being the qualities of ‘gaudi uti’. 

In the closing canto of his peom he has ‘madhurya’ sweet- 
ness), ‘kanti’ (grace) and ‘prasada’ (vivacity), which agree 
with the sublime and lranqiiilliz;ing influence of the Buddha who 
is introduced there. 

Taking the poem as a whole if we could ignore tlie ‘citra- 
kavya’, which according to Mammata does not constitute poetry 
of the highest order, fSivasvaitiin’s achievement as a Mahiikavi 
does in no way fall short of Uie ideals of a true Sanskrit 
poet, 

Sivasvamiii has used thirty-eight metres in his poem, but 
he surpasses Bharavi and MagJia in employing thirty-four 
metres where they could only use sixteen and twenty-two in 
the corresponding captos of their poems. 

Metres used by wivasvamin. 


1 . Anu^tnhh. ^ 160 

2. Upendravajra __ 0 

3. Indravajra ™ 6 

4 . Upajati 46 


(1) See on Metre the following books: — 

1: H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol II, 
p, 62 ff. 

2. A. Borooah, Sanskrit Prosody (especially for the 
use of metre in Sanskrit Epic Poems). 



5. Svagata 

6. Halinl 

7. liathoddhata 
S. Vain^astha 

9. IndravamSa. 

10. Dmtavilambilu 

11. J^rainitaksaia 

12. Canealaksika 

13. Sragvini 

14. To^aka 
1.'). Praliarsini 

1 6. Mattaraayuri 

1 7. llucira 

15. ManjubliasinI 

19. Vasantatilakaqi 

20. Kuraiiriita 

21. Pathya 

22. Maliui 

23. ^aiikala 

24. Tunaka 
23. Vanini 

26. Nardatakaiji 

27. Hriri^I 

28. Mandakranla 

29. f^ikharim 

30. VaipSapatrapatita 

31 . Sardu'avikiI(Jita 

32. iSragdhara 

33. A^valaUta 

34. Viyogini 

35. Puippitagra 

36. Malabhavi^i 

37. Sikha 

38. Arya 

39. Doubtful 
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Pratikas (1) of quotations from the Kapphinabhyiidaya and 6f 
Stanzas Attributed to Bivasramin. 

Kapphipabliy. I, 24. Kavya IV, 38. S. K. B. p. 110. 

2 . 

Kkbh. V, 1. 

KKbh. IV, 1. 

4 m fRy : 

Kapph nabhy, XII, 29; Tika. II, 381. 

KKbh. IV, 1. 

6. 555nqq5Tqi ^iqfl^q 
Kapphipabhy. XII, 27; Sbhv. i416. 

7. 355TRq qiraqi?qi5Tqqi»fqif 

Kapphipabhy. I, 24; Kavya. X, 39. S. K. B. p. 139. 

/^gqRqcfi vR? 

Kapphipabhy. XIV, 29; Sbhv. 2099. 

y* siqig: 

Sbhv. 1140. 

i 0 Qtjrq^sf^ q^iq ^ gn%g[^ 

13 Kapphipabhy. VII, 30; Sbhv. 17.56. 

11. i%q?q qriilnfl^ROTi 
Sbhv. 810. 

1 2 . 3Tqf5|5Krqi%q;i?c^r ciao 

Kapphipabhy. VII, 26. Pada, ii, 6, 3, 32, 

Skm. ii, 713, 

14. qqf^ tfii^cTqr 
Sbhv. 2097. 

15. 

Tika 1, 19 where its source is given as the Kapphipabhy. 

(Not yet identified). 
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16. 

Kapphipbhy. I, 37. Kavya IV, 39. S. K. B. p. 129. 

17. 

Kapphi^abliy. VIII, 53; TikS, II, 257. 

Kapphi^abliy. VIIT, 36. Tika, IV, 29. 

19. 

Kapphiiaabhy. II, 38. “flka IV, 98. 

20. qnn %JT 
Sbhv. 2J07. 

2 1 . 5nq% qr q 
Kkbh. TV, 1. 

22 . 

Kapphipabhy. X, 11 ; Pada ii, 6, 1, 2; footnote in Vyakh- 
yasudlia, under ‘niahela’. 

23. ifq%s4r wwi ?j:^icnqqi5n>i 

Kappliipabhy. XV, 13; Tika, II, 39; Pada ii,2,17. 
Footnote in Vyakliyasudlia under ‘ arari’. 

24. r#! 5fl5rTq55qi; 

Kappliinabhy. XIV, 37. Skin, ii, 628. 

25. 

Kapphi^a I, 38. Ka^ya II, 29. S. R. B. P- 109. 

26. qifg q 
Sbhv. 1826. 

27. f 

Kappliinabhy. XVII, 26. lika I, 39; Subhuti. 

28. qiqRI^-fctqiqfct: 

Kapphinabhy. XVIII, 58; Tika f, 51. 

29. ffwqnq Wl% 

Sbhv. 710 . 

~(iy See also Kavlndravacanasarnuecaya pp. Ill — 113 for 
farther details regarding other anthologies, 
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30. 

Kapphiniibhy. VI, 6; Tika IV, 176; where it is read 
prabharasa. 

31. ITOT 

Kappliinabhy. XIX, 14; Tika IV, 163; t’ada, iii, 4, 12; 
footnote to Vyakhastidha under addba. 

32. ^ 

Sbhv. 438. 

33. 

Kappliinabhy. XIV, 14; Sbhv, 2098. 

34. q5n=q[qf 

Ivapphinabhy. XIV, 15; Sbhv. 15. 

35. 

Kappliinabhy. XIV, 33; Sbhv. 2101. 

36. ^ 

Kapphinabhy. XIV, 7; Sbhv. 2062. 

37. 5 

Svibhaslta Harava'i*. The authorship is disputed. See 
the Kavindrav^aeanasamuccaya, 

38. %4I'ltr3jr?jqiqw 

Kapphinabhy. XVIII, 38; Tika I, 132; Manorama of 
TJainanathrai p. 176. 

Among the above quotations those in Kavya Prakash viz. 

have been first traced by me. In ’ElfRRqi’tiriiJcT 
a, 628, is found in Kapphinabhyndaya XIV, 37. 

Buddhist Names And Terms Occurring in The Text. 

1. Avadana 1.2. A legend of glorious achieve- 

ment, 

2. Anatmavatta XX, 17. The theory that ‘atmau’ does 

pot exist separately. 
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3. Aiyasatyarp VI, 65; XX, 

27. 

4. Asrava VI, 69, 

5. Arhatva VI,65, 

6. Buddha VI, 46; XVIII, 80; 

XX, 27. 

7. Bodhi 1,1 ; VI, 69 ; 

8. Bhartr.XX, 20; 

9. Bhumi XX,16; 

10. Bhiksubhava XX, 23. 

11. CaityaXVI, 10; 

12. Da^abala 1,1 ; 


13. Dharma XVI, 2; XX, 

15,27 

14. Bpsti XX,18. 

15. Duhkha XX, 14, 15. 

16. Dbyaua \ 1,65. 

17. Dliatu VI, 65. 

18. Hetiimala XX, 15. 


19. Jina VI, 23; XVIII, 76. 

20. Mara XVI, 7. 

21. MuktiXX, 18. 

22. Maitrl XX, 29. 

23. Moksa XVI, 4, 10. 

24. Nirvana XVIII, 76; 

XX, 13. 


The four truths. 

‘Subtle defiling matter'. 

The State of being an Arbat. 
The Enlightened. 

Wisdom, perfect knowledge. 
The Buddha. 

The ten stages of attaining 
‘nirvana ’. 

The state of being a 
Buddhist Monk. 

A Buddhist Sanctuary. 

The ten powers possessed by 
the Buddha. (See Acta 
Orientaiia Vol. IX, p. 260. 
Doctrine. 

Intuition. 

Suffering. 

Concentrated Comtemplation, 
Elements. 

The Chain of causal Laws 
also known ‘pratityasamut- 
pada’ 

The Buddha. 

Temptation. 

Salvation, 

P’riendliness, one of the 
Paramitas, ‘Perfections’. 

Emancipation. 

Extinction of all suffering. 
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25. 

Xirodha XX, 1.5. 

Extinction ; one of the four 
noble truths. 

26. 

Pratiharl, XVIII, 79; 

One who performs miracles. 

27. 

Pratiharya XVIII, 80; 

XX, .3. 

A miracle. 

28. 

Pratisamharya XVIII, 77. 

One who performs miracles. 

29. 

Batnatraya XX, 26. 

The three jewels — The 

Buddha, the Dharma, the 
Sangha. 

.30. 

Raga XX, IS. 

Attachment. 

31. 

Samskara XX, 25. 

One of the live 'skandhas’. 

32. 

Svami XX, 23 J. 

The Buddha. 

3.3. 

^aslr XX, 19; XX, 33. 

The Buddha 

34. 

Sugata XVI, 10; XX, 3. 

The Buddha. 

35. 

Saingha VI, 46; XX, 27. 

The Order. 

36. 

SparSa XX, 14. 

Sensation. 

37. 

Sarpvid VI, 65. 

Knowledge. 

38. 

Sadabhi.ina VI, 65. 

The one possessed of six 
psychic powers. 

.39. 

Upadana XX, 14. 

Substratum. 

40. 

Vedanii XX, 14. 

One of the Skandhas. 

41. 

Vihara XVI, 10. 

A Monastery. 

Note. — ^ivasvamin has not used any special terms which 


could distinctly relate him to any school of Buddhism in 
Kaimira, but has shown l is knowledge of the Bauddha philosophy. 
For full discussion on these terms see — 

i. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana by Stcherbatsky 

1927. 

ii. The Bodhisattva doctrine by Haradayal, 1932. 

iii. Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism by Suzuki, 1907. 

Important Pauranic Epic, Tantric, and other allusions in the 

poem. 

1. Astronomical terms, VIII, 55; XII, 14; XIV, 2. 

2. Agastya drinking the ocean, XVIII, 50, 

3. Balarama and Yamuna, I, 27, 
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4. TVie Churning of the ocean, IV, 19. 

5. Dramaturgy, 111,5; IV, 42; VI, 10. 15, 20, 21, 29, 71; 

XIII, 1,40; XVIII, 22. 

G. Hiranyagarbha, XI, 2, 34. 

7. Indi a, VI, 57; XII, G; XVI, 71; his elephant, XII, 5; 
XV, 15; his capital, XVI, 5. 

8. Janiuejaya’s serpent sacrifice, III, 18. 

9. Kali or Durga, 1, 10, 37; HI, 9; IV, 4; XVI, 7 ; XVII, 5 ; 
XVIII, 10. 

10. Kalaratri II, 6; IV, 1; XI, 37. 

11. Kama, I, 21. 

12. Krs^a, III, 4; VI, 18; XI, 33; his mission of peace to 
(he Kauravas, III, 4. 

13. Krtya, nr, 24, 28;XV, 33. 

14. Ivha^tliivadfiha, XVII, 12. 

15. Ijaksini, I, 18, X, 19. 

IG. Musical terms, II, 16. 

27. Naia and Daiuayanti, XVI II, 4. 

IS. Nagauanda, VI, 61. 

19. Parasurama and the Ksatriyas, IV, 38. 

20. Pacini, XVIII, 23. 

21. Rahu, 1, 13, 27. 

22. 6iva, HI, 13; his dance, V, 43; XI, 2; liis laughter, 1, 
11, 23; his burning of Ke'inia, H', 13; VJ, 73; his burning of 
of Tripura, XVII, 46. 

23. The Sun depositing its lustre in the fire at sunset, XV, 
25; XVI, 19. 

24. Tantric rites, I, 25, 29; V, 44; XV , 33. 

25. Tripu^draka, I, 30. 

26. Visnu, 39; XI, 8; as Vamana, XI, 9; as the Boar in 
carnation, III, 37; X\ II, 113. 

27. Tama, III, 3, 
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SOME OF THE MAXIMS AND SAYINGS IN THE POEM. 

‘This is the return ol' servants’ indebtedness to their masters 
that they ascertain the essence of things that concern 
them.’ 

‘They become tlie recipients of wealth and fortune who 
know how to please their servants.’ 

3 . ^ ^ 

‘That is a place for privacy where there are no strangers.’ 

4 . 

‘Miseries leave alone a man who has foresiglit just as 
female deer keeij away from the lion.’ 

‘Glory of a king fostered in the company of intolerance 
and cherished solely by courage does not last long when 
he procrastinates.’ 

6. si^qqqqq'n'^ qi5qMisi5tq^-T?i 

Iqqi^fifeiTcq qua qi^qqvtiqj^ II 

‘A piece of iron when its hardness has been overcome by 
the appliance of intense heat becomes serviceable.’ 

7. feqfqq^q^ q5:q asTi^aiqi: || 

‘Behold what an unsurpassable power glory has.’ 

stq r% 


8 . 
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‘What I’artlier testing of gold is required when it has been 
thrice purilied.’ 

9. ^ f? 5115 ^^1^ 

‘The glory oT pradenco and wisdom never perishes.’ 

10 . ^ fs kih 

M^qimicq Jjq: I 

‘A king wiio is surrounded by clever Ministers never 
courts disaster.’ 

11 . m- \\\\ 

‘He is the friend who remain.^ the same in grief n ml 
liappiness.’ 

12. i^tRq q< q=t i 

‘Policy is an excellent means of victory.’ 

13. q^diq flfiq^t 

^rpqq 5^1I^l^I%qr: | 

‘Only the mind of the great is able to contain simultaneously 
both anger and forbearance.’ 

14. 

‘It is the glory of the servant to be remembertd by his 
master at the proper time.’ 

15. ^ I 

‘The fruit of affection, indeed, is mutual delightful talk.’ 

16. rlc?Tl>5^ 

‘ That is beauty which can satisfy the ta.ste of worthy 
people whose minds are attracted by good qualities'. 

17. ear flffciqq gsi'AcTWr 
qf^igi^qt nq>sqT?ci 
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‘ ’The real object and the benefit of the birth of good 
people is that they always show hospitality to those 
who come to their houses’. 

18 . 

'Oi'^ I 

‘ hlveii the meritorious become ignoble in certain cases’. 

i!h ^ 

‘ Alas, where can foul- minded people have constant atfection 
for a lung time’. 

20 . , 

‘ The mind of the great always looks to the happiness and 
welfare of others’. 

21. % f.33iqqq 

‘ What supplicants approach a person whose glory is 
gone’. 

22. viqi^ ^ fi ? 0,^ « 

‘ Those who drink wine have no strength of purpose’. 

23. i^rqq rt iwi^ci M ®,K 

‘ What is there which is beyond the achievement of the 
passionate’. 

21. i%q^rqf.^f^^t^d: l v o,r ? 

‘ Even calamity at certain times may bring about the best 
of results’. 

25 . 

‘ Even the slightest breach of a long-standing affection 
causes accute affliction’. 

2().. 

??cRVIiqSc! : ^ o,^ » 

‘ A present frojn one’s lover offered with great affection 
produces intense enthusiasm’. 
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27. ^ vfsqf’qqUT II \ 

‘ The good-intentioned Imve tlieir aspiration closely 
followed by its achievement’. 

28 . qq fi^pqqRR qiivrqf^ ; II U 

‘ Oh, even for those who have mastered themselves it is 
difficult to transgress the course of time’. 

29. ^ prnitqqra II n K 

‘ The grandeur of merits does not decrease even when the 
great people suffer decline’. 

30 . PfqRTq: II^H « 

< To whom diK's’ tlie company of the noble not bring 

prosperity’. 

31. (I iqq^qfqi''^, 

qc^qffiRinq' ll^'^t K 

‘ The noble return their obligations even at the expense 

of theii- lives’. 

32. Rsjpmiqt q fs qqqra: 11^^^ 

‘ Affection does not tolerate any impediment’. 

33. 

q ^qrfqqi q? %q' \\\%^\ 

‘ That is true love, that is real affection, where anger does 
not last long’. 

34. ?qq qi q s%!i q^qmq ii ? «> 

‘ Wlio do not side with virtue’. 

3,5. TiioTiq iqqf;qiq'q?q: ii ^ 

‘ Instriietion imparted by the wise to a deserving person 
produces thousandfold results ’. 

:^^>Rfq §3^ qqT% wq \\\^'^ 


36, 
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‘ When forlune is favourable one may gat good results 
even from one who is hollow (raeritless) within’. 

37. ^ r^'7:ll 

‘ An elephant who has uprooted mountains will not lower 
his tusk for a blade of grass’. 

38. ^ qi?!rrqicJT5|-?lS=q^ II 

‘ One vanquished by the stronger cannot be saved even 
by his own kinsmen’. 

.>y_ 5r?I i%frl^rfqr 11 ^ ^ 

‘ Oh, the tendencies of one’s mind, the complications of 
which are concealed, cannot be fathomed’. 

40. rt5rqjct?qg3JKcj: I 

i 

* The vile speech of a wicked person shows its foulness 
without yielding its inherent impurity though polished 
with effort, just as copper even though brnslud shows 
black stains’. 

41 . II 

‘ The wicked have foulness of envy just as s(‘rpents have 
venom’. 

42. 5% m q^sptrraqig^ 

sRTinq l 

‘ The giory of a person who is soiled with dust by paying 
homage to others is a mockery. Bracelets do not adorn 
a person who is armless’. 

43. 

‘ What is magnanimity bat telling the truth; 

What is selfishness but amassing virtue ; 

What is wickedness but ingratitude; 

And wbat is (true) renown but the uplift of the poor’, 
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44. qfsnqiTR qi^ I 

o 

3rrh#q5iqr qfqr ssp^^qt^qr^ || \ <:,\9 

‘ How can the goddess of glory follow a person who is 
running away (from the battlefield) as she walks with 
soft steps oil the road covered with the miie of 
blood’. 

45. ^ ^1 qw ^ i 

q^TP^ q^cT^jr^ q^rrq^ n 

‘ He alone lives whose enemy cannot survive when burnt 
with his anger and he who runs away in dread of him 
(the enemy) is forsaken by the Goddess of Glory’. 

46. ?nqrcii? qPcTcRipfr t wit: II 

‘ Even Success comes as the proper lime for it ari'ives’. 

An alphabetical list of proper names* mentioned in the 

poem. 

1. Aja, XVI, 80. 

2. Apu, XVI, 85; XVIII, 0. 

3. Ambari§a, III, 22 ; IV, 43. 

4. A^maka, V, 33; XVI, 67. 

5. Akrti, V, 4. 

6. Andhra, HI, 17 ; 1\ , 22. 

7. Babhrn, III> 32 ; IV, 43 ; XV III, 19. 

8. Bala, III, 8; IV, 22; V, 2, 35; XVl, 76. 

9. Bhattfi^^arya, XX, 36; Father ol Hjvasvamin. 

10. Bbima, HI, 19; V, 12; XVlll, 25. 

11 . Bhi?ma, HI, 15. 

1. Most of the names of the Kings occurring in this poem 

can be traced in the Mahabharata and other I’uranas. 

See (i) Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by Pargiter. 

(ii) Index to the Names in the Mahabharata by Sorenson, 
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12. Bhismaka, 1 ri, 14 ; V, 8 ; XVIII, 21. 

13. Bhuridhaman, in, 10 ; V, 8 ; XVIII, 21. 

14. Gandramitra XX, 35, The Bnddhist preceptor of 
.Sivasvamin. 

15. Danta-cakra-or-vaktra, III, 37. 

16. Dar^aka, III, 3; V. 46; XVI, 1, 40, 54, 64; XVII, 1. 

17. Dak^i^atya, XVIII, 43; XX, 19. Kapphi^a. 

18. Druma, V, 35. 

19. Drdhadhanus, IIJ, 21; IV, 21. Of., dr<Jharalha, 
da8aratha. 


20. Duhfeija, III, 42, cf. Pfthufeija. 

21 . Dhuhdhu, XVI, 83. 

22. Gada,lII,33;lV,22;V,7. 

23. Indu, III, 25 ; IV, 22 ; YVI, 74. 

24. III, 7, 30; IV, 43. 


25. Kapphifla, I, 23; II, 18; XVI, 60; XVII, 1, 13; XVIII, 

26. Karandharaa, III, 36; V, 9; XVIII, 23, 

27. Kadambaka, XVI, 79. 

28. Kandu, XVII, 7. 

29. Kirmlra, 111, 16 ; IV, 22. 

30. Ivakura, XVI, 68; XVIII, 10. 

31. Kaikka, IV, 22. 


32. Kauravya, III, 40. 


33. 

34. 


Koiala, XVIII, 39. 
KoSaleivara, XVIII, 39, 
l\.ax 28 ala, II, 31. 
Kosaladhipa, XVIII, 7 1. 


1 

I 

}>- Prasenajit. 

J 


35. Kypa, IV,22. 


36. Mada,XVn,9. 
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37. Madraka, V, 35 ; XVI, 75 ; XVITI, 19. 

38. Manu, XVI, 81. 

39. Mucukunds, XVI, 70. 

40. Nala,III, 26;IV,202;V,10. 

41. Narmada, I, 22. 

42. Nisada, V, .34; XVI, 69. 

43. Pavana or Yavana, IV, 22, 43; V, 5. 

44. Pandya, HI, 11; IV, 22, 43; XVIII, 16. 

45. Pandn, XVIII, 16. 


46. Praaada, XVI, 72- 

47. Pradyota, HI, .31; IV, 43. 

48. Protha, HI, 34; IV, 22, 43; XVITI, 7. 

49. Prasenajit, H, 32; V, 31; XVI, 1, 


35. 79. 


.50. Prthudliva,ia, HI, 29. 

51. Raglin. XVt.66;XVlII,6. 

52. Enkrain, TIT, 38; V, 11. 

53. Rnru,XVI,84;XVTII.6. 

54. Reva, I, 42. 

55. Sahadeva, XVI, 71. 

56. Samudra, HI, 20. 

57. Subandhu, HI, 6. 

58. Snbahu, HI, 2 ; IV, 6, 41. 


59. 


60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

07. 


tu. III, 13. 

, XVI, 77. 

adhra,V,35;XVI 73;XVIH,4. 
etr HI, 12; IV, 22. 
rman, III, 9; iV, 20; V, 3. 

Krallla?XVI,78. 
alka, IH, 39. 
lhanti§, IV, 43. 


14, 40; XVHI, 
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68. fsatadlivaja, III, 24; V, 6. 

69. ^sravasti, 11,32, .52. 

70. ^ruta, V, 35; XVI, 82. 

71. ^iya, XVI, 76. 

72. ^ivasvamin, XX, 38. 

73. S^ri Jiivasvamin, XX, 36. 

74. g^alva, HI, 28. 

75. Sahara, -KVI, 47. Kapphina. 

76. Utkala, 111,18. 

77. Ugrasena, III, 25. 

78. Vindhya, I, 2. 

79. Vyadha, XVITI, 42, Kapphina. 

80. Vasndeva, V, 35. 

81. Yugandhara, XVIII, IS. 

The ^abdalankaras’^ used in the Kapphinabhyudayadaip. 

1. Yamakas. 

(i) Tyapeta and avyapeta. 

VI. 2,4,6,8,10,12,14,20,38, 

38, 42,44, 50,58, 64,74, 78, 

84. --20 

VIIL 1-59. -=59 

XVIII. 1, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, 18, 21 24, 

29, 65, 72, 75, 77. ”14 

(it) Samudga. VI. 16, 18, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 

34, 36, 40, 46,48, 52, 54, 56, 

60, 62, 66, 68-73. -=25 

1. See Kavyadaria, Chapter III, 
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VlIJ. 60 

XVIII. 60, 74. .,2 

(in) Saiidasta. XVTII. 70. =.1 

{iv) Mahayaraaka. XVIII. 64. 

(v) Pratipadapratiloma, XI. 80. 

XVIII, 26, 

2. Sarvatobhadra XVIII, 34. 

3. Ekfiksara XVIII, 56. 

4. Dvyaksara XVIII 6, 12, 17, 22, 36, 38, 40, 44, 

46,48,49,52,55. «13 

5. Tryaksara XVIII. 51. 

6. Caturaksara XVIII, 3. =,1 

7. Nirostliya XVIII, <8. _1 

8. Atalavya XVIII, 20. „1 

9. (lomturikabandba XVIII, 25. 

10. Mnra;jabandha XVIII, 27. 

11. Kancibaadlia XVIII, 63. -j 

12. Padmabandha XVIII, 31. 

13. Kriyaguptih XVIII, 33. 

Total 149 

CONCLUSION. 


The reconstructed Text is based mainly on the readings 
of M;, bnt where V., ps, and P., have fiiriiisned better readings a 
full consideration is given to them. Very few occasions have 
arisen where emendations were felt a necessity, but every attempt 
has been made as far as possible to avoid them. 
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Having gathered together all this information about this 
Mahakavya and pursued all this study into (he salient points 
regarding its language, thought, theme, and style, it seems strange 
that such a poem should have remained comparatively obscure. 
Although it had the distinction of being quoted and referred to 
in anthologies and other works it has not, so far, been commented 
upon. The plausible reason for this seems to be that 

the Brahmanic liiterary Society ignored its importance under 
the mistaken belief that it celebrated the triumph of a non- 
Brahmanic faitli. It lias already been shown that what appears 
to be a triumph on the surface is in reality an attempt to reflect 
the growing tendency of the time to absorb Buddhism in the fold 
of Vaisnavism. 

In conclusion, I welcome this opportunity to express my deep 
sense of gratitude to Professor F. W. Thomas, who initiated me 
during my studies at Oxford into this field of Research in Kavya 
Literature. But for his kind and generous help it would heve been 
impossible to bring to light this literary production of Sivasvainin, 
which has remained in the dark for the last millenium. 1 should also 
like to express my obligations to the Librarian, India Office Library, 
who kindly undertook to supply me with transcripts of the poem 
from the Libraries at Puri and in Kashmir. To Sir A Orel Stein 
I am grateful for his permission to use one of the Mss. in his 
Kashmir Collection deposited in the Indian Institute Library, 
Oxford. 

August 1933. 


GADRI SHANK AR. 



A MARATHI IDIOM. 


Sten Konow. 


When I was preparing the Marathi Volume of the Linguistic 
Survey of Tndia I became interested in an idiom which I thought had 
an exact parallel in my own language, while it did not seem to me to 
be in accord with the general structure of Marathi : a person 
or thing which is going to be spoken of is first, so to say, intro- 
duced through a noun in the nominative case, and then incorporated 
into the context by means of a pronoun. 

The idiom has been mentioned e.g, in Rev. Ganpatrao R. 
Navalkar’s The Student’s Marathi Grammar (3rd edition. 
Bombay 1894, paras. 566 ff.) ; 

“The demonstratives 7 k 5 and asa are often used appositionally , 
and serve the following uses 

1. ha is often used in apposition to the subject, when the 
nominal predicate defines or explains the latter: Rama ha 
Gopajrawatsa mulga hota, Rama was the son of Gopajrau; 
Mumbai h§ Sahar ahe, Bombay is a city. 

3. The appositional ha is inflected instead of the nouns for 
which it stands: hattl ghcije api bail hySs tsara ghala, give 
grass to the elephants, horses and oxen ; Rama Hari ani GopaJ hyS- 
peksS Sakhihu?ar ahe, Sakhi is cleverer than Rama, Han, and 

^Every Marathi book contains examples of this idiom. The 
following are taken from the ^ukasaptati (ed. Schmidt. Leipzig 


1. DewSarma brahman yaci awastha kail ghaijll, tlie 

brahman Dev fiarma, his state how became (p. l)j 

2 Tyatsa mitr Trivikram yanS Vidagdhacudamani ya-namS 
^ukyaMnatinamgmaina ya-pramanS don paksf Madnaa apun 
dlle his friend Trivikram,- by him. Vidagdhaca#m8p.,-by th^ 

nSe a parrot, and a maina by name Malatl, - so much, 
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two birds were brought and given to Madan i.e. his 
friend Trivikram gave Madan two birds, vis. the parrot 
Vidagdhacfidj'^naa 9 i and the maina Malati (p. 1) : 3. Gruncandr 
namfi raja yace putra sahawartman ramavS ya-staw nana 
prakarS ^rngar karun tsalill, she used to put on various decoration 
for this purpose : il should be sported together with the sun of 
him, tu' 2 !. tlie ra.ja Guneandr (p. 4) ; 4. 16 dwarpU yfts dhurt- 
Vimal yan§ samgitlS hotS, then it had been said by liiin, vis. the 
false Vimal, to them, viz. the door- kenpois (p. 13) ; 5. Bhimak 
namS raja hota tyatJa putr Mohan to Haridatt nami sawkar yaci 
stn LaksmI tij barobor sambhog karavyas icchit hota, there was 
a raja named Bhimak, his son Mohan, — he was wishing to enjoy 
himself with her, xnz, LaksmI, the wife of him, vis. the banker 
named Haridatt. 

Such sentences do not only belong to the literary language, 
but are. as may be seen from Mr. Navalkar’s remarks, used in 
daily speech. 

In the Marathi volume of the Linguistic Survey we read on 
p. 255 : Patgowarltsa Cindhu LodhI yacya kade tu tsakri hotas 
ka, Cindhu LodhI of Patgowari,— were you in his service? Here 
it is quite clear that the purpos(^ is to draw attention to Cindhu 
LodhI, to indroduce him as the chief person concerned with the 
matter in question, and such is evidently the ease in most 
instances. 

It will be seen that the proleptic noun is usually without any 
syntactical connexion with the ensuing sentence. In the opening 
of the fifth f^ukasaptati example, however, we find a whole 
sentence used instead of a proleptic noun, the predicate hota being, 
it is true, oi iginally a participle, and often the resuming word is 
not an ordinary pronoun, but an adverb. Thus in the Linguistic 
Survey, p. 256: to nidzla hota tewhS tyacya ahga warats hote, 
he sleeping was, — then, were they on his body? and, similarly 
in the ^ukasaptati, p. 1 : purv! Candrakala nagrice tkhyt 
Vikramsen raja rajya karit astfi teth§ koplek Haridatt nam6 
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sawkar rahat hota, formerly when King Vikramseii was reigning 
in Candrakala town, -there a banker named Haridatt was staying. 

The same idiom is also known in Hindi. Thus S. H. Kellogg 
in his Grammar of the Hindi language (2nd edition, London 
1893, para 675 c.t says that the nominative case “sometimes 
stands independently by anakolouthou ; as Maharaj we bai^he 
hai, the great king, — he is seated ; ^astravidya au sastravidya ye 
dou uhc padvl dainewari hai, sacred science and military science, 
— these two confer high rank”. 

Professor Turner has boen good enough to give me the 
following, similar, sentences from Nepali : Rama bhane ayo, Rama, 
— he came; Bujhasatva bhane le mahakasta payo, as for 
Bujhasatva,— he fell into misforlune; timi bhane cardo umer- 
ki rabi chen, swami bhane bura rahi chan, as for you,— you arc 
in the presence of life; your husband, — he is old. 

Similar turns of expression will probably also be found 
in other Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and they are also to be 

met with, outside India, e. g. in Germanic languages. The 

following are taken from Falk og Torp, Dansk-norskens syntax 
[Kristiania 1900, p. 276] : Eirikr hinn sigrsa&li konungr i 
SviujdS, hann hafsi fengit, Eirik the Victorious, king of 
Sweden,— he had got; inn gamli hrlmmwurs, hann kollum ver 
Ymi, the old ogre, -him we call Ymer; men Thor han haver sin 
hammer mist, but Thor— he has lost his hammer; ja, ein 
derber and trockener Spass, nichts geht uns darueber, yes, a 
saucy and dry fun,— nothing surpasses that. 

It is not necessary to look out for farther non-Indian 

parallels. The idiom is evidently spread over a wide area, and 

we have every reason for thinking that it is fairly old. 

In India it can be traced back to an early period. In his 
paper on the Manikiala inscription (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 1909, p. 650). Professor Lueders mentions “those 

parenthetical sentences that are found in Pali prose texts,” and 

p’ives as an example Jataka I, 278: bodhisatto nagabalo 
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thamasampanno nadiya orimatirato uppatitva dipakassa orato 
nadimajjhe eko pit^hipasano atthi tasmim nipatati, the 
Bodliiasttva, having the vigour of an elephant and full of 
strength, having jumped form this side of the river,— on this side 
of the island, in the midst of the river, is a projecting rock,— on 
that he jumps down. 

Another example of tlie same kind (1. c. I\", p. 290) may 
follow : tada te ubho samvasam kappetva tasmirn yeva sare 
ekasmim dipake kalambarukkho atthi samanta udakena 
parikhitto tasmiip kulavakain katva pativasimsu, then those 
two, having set up a joint household, in that very lake, on an 
island, is a kalamba-tree,— there they built their nest and 
lived. 

In both these instances we seem to be justified in speaking 
of parenthetical sentences. What we have before us is, first a 
nominative, accompanied by a gei und, and introducing us to the 
real subject; then a complete sentence indicating a locality, and, 
finally, It clause, giving the relationship between both. 

Tlie contents of the ‘-parenthetical” sentence can, however, 
also be given as an independent nominative. I take the following 
examples from the Dighanikaya, Vol. Ill; so sattamadivasaqi 
nlasakena kalam karissali, kalakato ca Kalakahja nama asnra 
sabbanihlno asurakayo tatra uppajjissati (p. 1), in seven days 
he will die, and having died -the Asuras called Kalakanja, the 
lowest Asura host,— there he will be born; puratthimena 
Vesaliyam Udenam nama cetiyam tam natikkameyyarp ("p, 7), 
to the east of Vai^ali the caitya called Udayana,— that I may 
not go beyond. 

We may cad such sentences ijarenthetical, but we might also 
speak of proleptic nominatives, and at all events there is a 
striking similarity with the Marathi idiom, even more, perhaps, 
than seems to be the case at first sight. 

From Pfili 1 turn to the north-western Prakrit of the 
Kliai-osthI inscriptions. 
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In the Patika copper plate we read after the date : etaye purvaye 
kkaharatasa Cukhsasa’ ca ksatrapasa Liako Kusuluko nama tasa 
putro Patiko TakhaSilaye nagare utarena pracu deSo Ksema 
nama atra [*del§e Patiko apratithavita bhagav ita ^akaraunisa 
Sariraip [*pra]tithaveti, on this day,' of thii ksaharfila and 
ksatrapa of Cukhsa, — Liaka Kiifulaka by name, his son Patika, — 
in the town of TaksaSila, the north-eastern region, Ksema by name 
— the7-e Patika establishes a non-established I'clie of T3hagavat 
^akyamuni. Here we can be in doubt about the words ksaliaratasa 
Cukhsasa ca ksatrapasa. Tliey may be connected with the preced- 
ing etaye purvaye, or else tlie sentence starts with the case 
required by the context, but then runs on thnmgli unconnected, 
proleptic, nominatives. 

The inscription on the Mathura Lion Capital begins: mahaksa- 
[tra]vasa Rajulasa agramahes(r)i Ayasia Kumuia dhit{r)a 
Kharaostasa yuvaraha mat(r)a Nadadiakasa [taye] .... ^arira 
prat(r)ithavit(r)o, tlie mahaksatrapa Kajula’s queen, Ayasia 
Kamuia, daughter of ti., crown-prince Kliaraosta, mother of 
Nadadiaka, by her a relic was established. 

In the Wardak inscription we have, after the date: imepa ga- 
^(r)ig(r)ena Kamagulyaputra Vagramareg(r)a s(r)a Khav- 
adam(r)i kadalayig(r)a Vagramarig(r)a viharam(r)i thu. 
[ba]m(r)i bhag(r)avada :5akyamune sarira parithaveti, 
at that instant the Kamagulya-scion Vagramarega,-- he being 
settled here in Khawat, in the Vagrmaregavihara, in a stUpa 
establishes Bhagavat ^fikyamuni’s relic 


1. I take purva to mean tithi. Since then' may be two 
tithis" ending on the same civ’il day, in which ease the 
first o-ives the number of the day, and since purva espe- 
ciallvineans ‘'the first of two” (cf. Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik IIL para 203d), I think that purva in such dates 

means “deciding tithi” and then tithi generally, 
this detail is of importance for the question 
calendar. 


If 

about 


I am right, 
the Indian 
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Tt will be seen that we have everywhere to do with proleptic 
nominatives, or with parenthetical sentences. 

But we can go still further back. In The Syntax of cases in 
the narrative and descriptive prose of the Brahmapas, Vol. I. 
(Heidelberg 1926), p. Ilf., Professor Oertelsays; “In a normal 
Indo-European sentence a given case-form is chiefly related to 
some other element of the sentence; in fact, the expression of such 
relation of one member of a clause to another is the main func 
tion, — and from the point of view of strict syntax the only 

function— , of the Indo-European declensional endings” 

“But there are instances in which the close knitting of a clause is 
loosened and a certain disintegration, the degree of which may 
vary, sets in. When such a loosening of the syntactical joints, in 
whatever degree, has taken place we my speak of the disjunct 
use of case-forms.” 

“A noun may retain the case-form which is required by the 
syntactical setting but bo lifted out of its proper place and placed 
usually at the head of the clause, and be then resumed in its proper 
place by a demonstrative pronoun.” 

“Instead of the resumption of the proleptic case by a de- 
monstrative pronoun the incipient disintegration may be out- 
wardly marked by the intrusion of a particle separating the prolep- 
tic case from the main verb .... This kind of prolepsis is confined 
to the nominative. It c )ntains the germ of an absolute case. 
The verb is always accompanied by an infinite verb-form, either 
a participle or a gerund.’ ’ 

“A noun may be lifted out of the sentence, but instead of 
showing the proper case-form required by tlie syntactical setting 
it is put in the nominative case and later resumed by a demon- 
strative pronoun in the proper oblique case. The nominative 
which thus anticipates an oblique case is, from the syntactical 
point of view, wholly severed from the rest of the clause and 
hangs, so to speak, in the air.” 
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It would be difj^cult to give a better commentary on the 
various sentences divscussed above. I shall add some of Professor 
Oertel’s examples of this progressive “disintegration' — 

Saipvatsaro vaiv-aitan so'ntaratisthat, the year indeed 
that stood between them; devah pitaro manusyas te’anyata asan, 
the gods, fathers, men, they Avere on one side; tat puruso 'manavah 
sa enan brahma gamayati, tiien a non-human man,— he makes 
them go to the Brahma; ’pra^^io ’panas caksuh Srotramity etani 
vai purusam akaran, out-breathing, in-breathing, sight, hearing, 
—these have made maji; pranam vyanam apanaxn tan eva 
yajamane dadhati, out-breathing, through-breathing, in-breathing 
—these he places into the sacrificer; yajhaya yajamanaya atmane 
tebhya ev-aSisam a^aste, for the sacrifice, for ihe sacrificer, for 
himself,— for them he makes a blessing; paiSavo vag indriyam 
pranapanau tair va Indro ’kamayata sayujyam gaccheyam iti, 
cattle, vigour, ont-and in-breathing,— witli tliem Indra wished: 
may I be united; deva ha vai yajnaqi tanvanas te 
’suraraksebhya fisangad bibhayaip cakruh, the gods being 
engaged in performing the sacrifice,— they were afraid of the 
Asuras and Baksasas lest tliey should cling to them; Kanvo 
vai Nar$ado jyog apratisthita^ caran so 'kamayata, Kapva 
Narsada, Avandering for a long time without support— he desired; 
Indro vai vrtraip hatva sa imaml lokan abhyajayat, Indra having 
slain vrtra -he won these worlds; 

atithyena vai devil istvfi tant samad avindat, the gods having 
sacrificed with the great-offering, them discord befell; 

sa vai catar upahvayamano ’tha nan-ev*opahvayate, verily 
he calling four times upon (her),— yet he calls upon (her) in 
different ways, as it were; 

devaS ca va asuratS c-aditye vyayacchantas taip d«va 
abhyajayan, the gods and llie Asuras contending about aditya, — 
him the gods won. 
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It will be seen that we have exactly the same turn of expres- 
sion as in the modern idiom. I have arranged the sentences in 
accordance with Professor OertePs view, and they apparently allow 
us to follow the development from the strictly syntactical sequence 
through prolepis to something which we may call an absolute 
nominative. 

“ The psychological process ”, says Professor Oertel, “which 
gives rise to the Pendent Nominative appears to be as follows: 
The speaker begins to utter his statement before the syntactical 
mould into which his thought is to be cast is fully matured, i. e. 
bcjfore the syntactical integration of its parts has fully taken place. 
Ais lie starts speaking, his attention is fixed upon a single item 
of ^the thought-complex irrespective of the relation which it will ul- 
timately bear to the other elements of the clause. The remainder 
of the thought-complex takes its syntactical shape after the pend- 
ent nominative has been uttered and thus the proper syntactical 
relation of the nominative to the rest of the sentence must be 
afterwards indicated by a resumptive prononn. The nominative is 
chosen as pendent case because it is the only ease which not only 
expresses (as subject case) syntactical relation but also implies the 
absence of all syntactical relation (as in titles, headings lists). 
Conversely the attention of the hearer is more strongly directed to 
such an abnormal nominative, so that the emphatic attention of the 
speaker is communicated to the hearer.” 

The process described by Professor Oertel is psychologically 
quite intelligible, and, if his view is right, we should have to 
assume that it had taken place independently in several Indo- 
European languages. And in India it must have begun at a very 
early date. For a good example is e. g. found in the very first 
hymn of the Rgveda, v. z. Agnih pfirvebhir rsibhir I^yo nutanair 
uta, sa devS eha vaksati, Agni, worthy of praise by old rsis and 
by new ones, — he will bring the gods hither. 

I have already mentioned some European paralles. And in 
Iranian we have quite similar idioms. 
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Tti tlie Beliistiii/ inscriptions of Darius we read: pasava 1 
martiya magus aha Gaumilta nama hauv udapatata haca Pai§i- 
yauvadaya arakadril nfiraa kaufa hacii avadasa (f, II), then 
there was a Magus, Gaumata by naiiw,— he started from 
PaiSiyauvada, the hill called Arakadri, — from that; avam Gauma- 
tam tyam magum avajanam ut.i tyai-saiy fratama martiya 
anusiya ahanta Sikayauvatis nama dida Nisaya nama dahyaui 
Madaiy avadasim avajanam, that Magus Gaumata I slew and the 
foremost men who followed him,— the fastness called Sikayauvati, 
the province called Nisaya, in Media,— there I slew him; pasava 
adam karam fraisayara Vidarna nama Parsa rcaaa bandaka 
avamsam mavistam akunavam — yava Madam pararasa Maru§ 
nama vardanam Madaiy avad:l hamaranam akunans (II 6), 
afterwards I sent an army,— I'n? Persian named AHdarna., my 
subject, — him I made their chi(‘f; when he came to Media, — the 
town called Maru, there he made battle. 

Hei-e it does not seem to be the case that the speaker was 
not, to begin with, conscious of the syntactical connexion. It is 
evident that the use of the pendent nominative is due to his desire 
to be precise, to draw attention to the person or locality mention 
ed in the pendent nominative. And this consideration, and the 
wide distribution of the idiom, lead me to the conclusion that here 
we have the explanation of the phenomenon. It is not due to a 
loosening of the syntactical joints, but takes us back to a pre- 
syntactical stage of the language, which has left its traces, as 
saipskaras, in various Indo-European languages. 

Professor Oertel rightly remarks that the Indo-Erropean nomi- 
native is not only the case form of the subject, ljut is also used 
when there is no syntactical relation, where the purpose is only to 
mention, to single out some person or thing to which attention is 
drawn. And this is probably the oldest function of the nominative, 
and we may be justfied in raising the question whether the com- 
mon s- suffix is not, in its origin, identical with the demonstrative 
pronoun sa, used to resume the word just as in our idiom. It 
might even, with some plausibility, be contended that the case in- 
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flexion generally has taken its origin from ^ironominal additions, 
and this view could be strengtliened througii parallels e. g. from 
Munda and Tibeto-Buriuan languages. 

At all events, the non-syntactieal use of the nominative dates 
back to the Indo-Erropean period, and the wide-spread use of 
the pendent nominative in many Indo-European languages is an 
old inheritaiice, which has held its own in spite of the development 
of a connected syntax. 

Wo arc sometimes reminded of tlie well-known arrangement 
of some Gandhara sculptures. 

If we look at Eig. 254 in M. Foucher’s standard work, L’art 
greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, w(‘ have, to the left, a monkey 
carr'ying an alms-bowl, in the centre the Buddha seated with the 
bowl in his hands, and, to the right, the monkey going away 
empty handed : vanarah ka^cit patram grhitva -Buddho Bhagavan 
padmasana asinas, — lasmai dattva so 'pakramat, would be an 
adequate description of the scene. The artist visualizes the various 
stages, one after the other, without melting them together into one 
Iiicture. 

The narrative style represented by our idiom proceeds in the 
same way. The speaker has the oceurence before his mind’s eye, 
and visualizes detail after detail. We are reminded of the frequent, 
and no doubt very old, use of parataxis instead of hypotaxis, a 
state of things, which has never been quite discarded in Sanskrit, 
especially when some person ’s words are rendered. 

We are fully justified in speaking of an ancient visualistic 
style, and it would nut be difiicult to point at its traces in several 
features of Sanskrit syntax. The clearest ones are perhaps found 
in the idiom dealt within the preceding pagi^. 






